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PREFACE. 



All that regards the plan of this work, 
and the course pursued in tracing the 
rivers of Great Britain, being included in 
the introductory chapter, little is required 
to be said by way of preface, except what 
includes fuch apologies as the author 
may think necessary fqr his stile. 

The notes from which these descrip- 
tions were extracted are few, and such as 
were taken in the successive travels of 
various years, the author having rather 
depended on his memory and observation, 
than on any written documents of his 
own, except in some particular points. 
A manifest variation in the mode of 

expression naturally arises from this cir- 
a 
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cumstancc, and it is sometimes intro- 
duced purposely as the subjects them- 
selves change, to prevent the tedious uni- 

* 
'formity which would result from all the 

objects being treated with the same mo- 
notonous similarity of description. The 
number and the person are also altered in 
the same manner, and for the same 
reason, as in the author's former works ; 
but the' deviations from the present tense 
arc from the nature of this pursuit less 
frequent. It seems also requisite to de- 
precate ' the censure that may critically 
be thought due, for such repetition of 
epithets and other words> with various 
other inaccuracies, which, on ample re- 
vision, may have yet escaped the notice 
of one^ whom even experience has failed 
to render adroit in correcting for the press. 
In the extensive line pursued by this 
work, and in the comprehensive treat- 
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merit of the whole, the author ivould 
place its only claim tapicrit, for few have 
haid the leisure or patience to intersect 
almost the whole of our island so fre- 
quently; Perhaps, nothing but the de- 
gree of health he at times recovelred, 
and of pleasures he always found from 
these scrutinies, (which would tire out 
the perseverance of many,) could have 
kept up a sufficient degree of anima- 
tion and interest, especially when the 
subject happened to be trite and dry, or 
the weather adverse. Neither can he> 
^fter all his pains, flatter his vanity with 
the idea of having executed any thing 
like a perfect picturesque survey ; being 
aware th?it various points may have mis- 
led him, especially in the disputed ori- 
gins, as well as the sudden turns and oc- 
casional bearings of rivers ; but these can 
hardly be of much consequence, as he 
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has kbourdd to be correct in the general 
line of their course, and the delineation 
of their partictdar features. The descrip- 
tivfe parts niust always in a great degree 
depend on the medium through which 
-their subjects were seen, on which 
weather, and accidental bursts of light 
tod shade, as well as time of day, have 
a strong influence occasionally. 

Want of good local information has 
in some distant points created a per- 
plexity; and in the northern extremity of 
our island, which is very difficult of ac- 
cess throughout, the best oral tind tradi- 
tional information that could be obtained, 
has been resorted to, together with such 
maps and local publications as the author 
has recommended in his former travelsj^ 
or met with since, as relating to the 
present object of his ptursuit. 
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The author is under great obligation to 
a Ifdy for the drawing of the vignette, 
which is affixed as a frontispiece to this 
work i its intention is to shew the IfJver 
Qod of thfi Thames, supported by Vaga^ 
(Goddess of the Wye) in the Welch 
dress, and Tova (Goddess of the Tay) in 
the Scottish dress, presenting a chart of 
Great Britain, intersected by its rivers, 
to Neptune, with the attendant scenery 
of cliffs, and a fleet in the back ground. 
The remaining engravings are maps, each 
of which is designed to accompany its 
appropriate chapter, after the mann,cr of 
those whiph Pr. Aikin affixed to each of 

the counties of England in his e}|:cellent 
^work. They are riccessarily irregular in 
t^ir figurei, from the various and une- 
cjual ground covered by the rivers des- 
cribed in each chapter; neither are they 
meant to be such perfect delineations as 
^3 
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a survey would require, but merely in^ 
tended to supply the place of an index 
by attracting the eye directly to the po- 
sition of the streams described, for a 
more perfect display of which, a reference 
* may easily be made to more finished maps. 
The first map should face the second 
chapter^ and each afterwards attend its 
approximate chapter, 

It should be previously mentioned, re- 
lative to the course pursued in this work, 
that it begins in Essex, from the mouth» 
of the Thames, ascending northward to 
the extremity of Scotland, and descend- 
ing by the western coast of North Britain. 
It follows afterwards the western coasts 
of England and Wales, to the Land's End 
in Cornwall, compassing afterwards the 
southern and the eastern coasts to the 
junction of the Medway and the Tha^ef^ ' 
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GREAT BRITAIN 



CHAPTER L 

General Introduction to the worlr^Ohser^ 
.vatfons which induced the Author to un-- 
dertaie it — Plan of the course of inquiry 
and description to he pursued — Different 
character of rivers on the eastern and 
v)esiem coasts of Great Britain — D^-- 
culty of exploring or describing the north-- 
ern peninsula — 'Entire compass of the 
island to the mouth of the Thames— 
'Reasons for h^ng more minute and diffuse 
in the description of that river than any 
of the former — Attempt to avoid repeti^ 
tion and introduce variety in treatingof 
the streams already described by the 
B 
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Author, or in recapitulating thofe cir^ 
tumkancis which ar€ incidental to all 
rivers — Apology for dwelling on some 
particular spots, and introducing the 
names of some respectable and highly 
esteemed characters who have inhabited 
them. 

Perhaps there is no flattery so impos- 
ing on the human mind, or so seductive, 
as that which an author (however trivial 
his pretensions may be) receives from his 
^ friends, for it seldom fails to animate 
him to fresh attempts, and lead him to 
explofe a new and wider field of action. 
Gratified by such partiality expressed to- 
waria my former publications by persons 
fof wliose character andjudgmentl have 
the highest esteem^ I am once more in- 
duced to venture my fragile bark on the 
sea of literature, and explore a chan- 
nel never yet fully and comprehensively 
tried. 

It has often occurred toi me in the 
course of my extensive travelling, that 
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iht banks of ri^efs and the heights which 
coimntad them almost ekcluiively mo- 
nOpoUze the beauty^ aiid compose the 
cbaractemtic features, of every country; 
the nature of the streams and its sur« 
rouX]ding objects deciding the quahties 
of romantic scenery, rich plains and pas- 
tures, abundant manufactures, and con^ 
sequent population* Great cities also arc 
seldom dsewhere placed ; the fine seats 
of our nobility flourish most on Uiese 
stations ; the castle. Whose proud ruins 
Vft contemplate, general^^ comiaaandcd 
these passes> and the ivied abbey always 
depended on its contiguous strtam. 
The ^f e of the rustic village no where 
iookfi so pleating, nor have woods eVer so 
strong sm effect, as on the faanlcB of rivisrs ; 
the progress also of navigation^ and the 
increaise of a large stream to an aastuary, 
present great variety of scenery, and the 
jports which generally grace it^ exit to 
the sea, with their attendant shipping, 
£jrm interesting objects. 

Reflecting on these circumstance^^ a 
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thought often suggested itself to mc> that 
•a comprehensive and systematic descrip- 
tion of all the rivers in our island might 
prove a useful and entertaining work, 
giving a concise but exact account of 
their courses, their generally- attendant 
circumstances, their peculiar characters, 
as distinguished from each other, and 
the scenery vehich decorates their banks. 
This has been partially done by several 
ingenious writers, and in their highly- 
finished publications particular streams 
have bi^n thoroughly investigated with 
more success than I could hope to attain 
without the correspondent aid of the 
pencil; among these Mr. Gilpin's work 
on the Wye, and Mr. Ireland's on the 
Thames, justly claim the pre-eminence. 
There have also been numerous and well 
executed surveys of the kingdom, both 
ancient and modem, some of which arc 
voluminous, and others concise ; of the 
latter order, is a work entitled ** England 
Delineated," by Dr. Aikin, with appro»- 
-priate maps of the several counties, in- 
7^ ■ 
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tended, for the use of young persons^ 
which fell in my way jiist after I had 
finished this book^ and gave me much 
pleasure. All these, among their vari- 
ous objects, mention the rivers of each 
county with some of their particular in- 
cidents, but the accounts they give are 
naturally short, nor has any plan con- 
fined itself to the rivers of Great Britain 
as a single work till the present attempt, 
which is brought forward with great 
diffidence. 

In pursuing the chain I had thus pre- 
scribed for my outline, I set out north- 
ward frpm the mouth of the, Thames, 
leaving that river with its component 
streams to be the last described ; the ri-^ 
v^rs of E^scx, therefore, which fall into 
tht German sea, are first noticed, and 
those .of Suffolk aad Norfolk naturally 
follow; from whence those of Lincoln- 
shire, YcMrkshire, Durham, and Northum- 
berland, complete the eastern coast of 
England, which is far less , remarkable 
thrpyghqut for the characteristic beauty 
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of its streams, than the western. Th« 
(eastern coast of Scotland succeeds, wheit 
• the Tmed, the Forth; the Tay.the Dee, the 
Spey, and the Nees, make distinguished 
figures, for in Scotland the rivers of the 
cast aye commonly superior to those of 
the west> contrary to the line existing in 
England.^— -The northern peninsula of 
Scotland has but fevr material streams, 
and those are on the eastern coast, for 
there is not one of consequence enough 
to be described from the point opposite 
the Orcades to the mouth of tfte Spean^ 
which separates InTcrncssshirc from Ar- 
gylcshire. Indeed, the interior parts of 
that rugged tract of country arc very lit- 
tle known, and much p^ust \^t gathered 
from tradition, or the description . of 
those, whom property or business makes 
conversant with these reccsjes; w^iich, 
if not impervious absolutely to tr^ellers, 
are too difficult of access, and too desti- 
tute of accommodation, to be fr^^petitly 
visited, x>r minutely explored.— —The 
coftst here exhibits tht best known or 

I 
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most curious points of obaervatioas and I 
have thought proper, both here an4 ckc** 
where, occasionallj^ to give such a gene* 
jral description of it as I could collect 
from the sources of infornuU;ioa ] had 
the povver of applying to» considering it 
a» Arming the chain of con^to^iticatioft^ 
:with the succeeding streams^ which it i/s 
the avowed object of thi$ wwk to ex<- 
pbfe,'— ^Eixcept the Cly4e^ the rivers o» 
the western side of Scotland are not tei7 
8ttikiiig> but after reaching the confines 
of Ettgiahd at the Sotmajt Firth, the 
Ltau, tJuBihhle, and the Morsty^ deserve 
gcnucii attention, as well as the nxny 
fmt breams in North and Soutib Wales. 
The Severn is the last of the Weich ri* 
vers, and in its passage to the sea it re* 
ceives many ti ibutary streams from the 
midland and western parts of England, 
which are described with it.<^-^The 
western coast of Soroersetshiret Devon- 
shire, and Cornwall, succeeds, but till the 
point of the Land's End is compassed, nd 
streams of great note, except the Camef, 
B4 
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intervene. The southern coast of Corn- 
wall has many considerable inlets, and 
the Tamar, which divides that county 
from Devonshire, is a noble river. The 
southern coast of Devon exhibits a con- 
siderable line of beauty in the two fine 
bays of Plymouth Sound and Torbay, aii 
well as those at the mouths of the Teign^ 
the Ex, and tfie Syd, the banks of which 
nvtts shew a great display of the beauty 
and riches with which that fine ' cotmty 
abounds. Dorsetshire presents a bold 
and intereslting coast which is intersected 
With, but . few; rivers, and Hampshire 
stretches out to the boundary of Sussex, 
where. the southern coast of England 
may properly be said to conclude. The 
Avm ftom . WiltshirC|, and the Itchiu 
(which afterwards forms the Southampton 
Water in conjunction with th^ T^t)^ wc 
its principal rivers, and the great bay aiid . 
harbour of Portsmouth, in front of thjc 
Jslp qf yVight, exhibits its piost striking 
fjnlet, Turning xound the point of Sus- 
sex;^ ^d proceeding northward;, the Ipwpf 
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part oF tlic feasterh coast of England only 
remains to be described, till itsjui^ction 
vnth the mouth of the Thames, where 
this'acconnt beg^n; this space includes 
the Gountiesf of Stisser and Kent, neither 
of which abounds in risers of note^ till 
we come to the Medway. 

Having thus compassed our island, the 
Thames and- its auxiliary streams present 
the last objects of description, and I have 
here been more minute and diffiise than 
with the former rivers, though I am well 
aware it has repeatedly been treated of 
by abler pens than mine, and with those 
advantages of appropriate drawings which 
I could not give it, I was impelled to 
do so, notwithstanding, partly because no 
part of its course was included in either 
of my former works, partjy because I had 
during much of my life been particularly 
conversant with and interested in its 
Tickiage^ and principally because it seem- 
ed requisite, in a work which undertakes 
to describe all the rivers of Great Britain, 
that this prime channel of the commerce 
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md consequence that earicb its caj^ta}, 
^pervading a)$o the central pavt^ of the 
Jtingdoro, and adorned with such fine 
scenes of nature^ and such exqui^te dis- 
plays of art J should be more studiously 
attended to. 

In describing in their turns the various 
.fine rivexs of Scotland and of Wak», I 
had cox^derabjie difficulty to encouAter 
in the circumstance of their haying pre- 
dated the principal objects of attention 
in my farmer books on those countries> 
iyhi(;h abound so much in romantic see* 
,neiy. I have particularly studied, how- 
ever, to ; avdid unnecessary repetitioiU, 
fdth€;r by making the account of scenes 
and rivers before described more cursory, 
or by varying the points of view which it 
icbcludes, or talking them in a di^ent 
aeries, I have generally, but not always, 
described the course and bearings of a 
nvCT separately from its pecuUajr d^»ra<^ 
tcT «nd incidental circumstance^ m^ 
Ime endesivoured to vary the mode pisr- 
»ed f& much a3 could be consistcjat with 
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conciscnea9, which should ^vor be ^t*^ 
tended to in so ixy, y«t so Mce^aiy, a 
p^ of the uD^cf taking. 

I have sometimes treated the compo- 
nent branches of great rivers as separate 
streams, and at others as connected with 
the main 9ul^eet» wishing to throw a» 
much variety as could be introducedi 
without confusion, on a part of the woxk^ 
in which there must be n certain degree 
of samenessi. The characters of tibe riven 
themselves, and the fcenery attendant oft 
their banks, form of course the pleasant- 
«st part, both to the reader and the wii- 
ter ; nor is l^ere any di^culty in exclude- 
ing sameness, where aU the profiisioci of 
xutture, and the accidental circumitances 
4)£ caaals, manufectures^ population, and 
^MTuamental wocks, induce a perpetuatl 
variety. 

In some few places, aind particularly in 
the ch^ter which conceraa the ThaiOKS 
(as being mor^ diffuse than the test) I 
have taken the liberty of commemofatH 
in^ a few spots endeared by local circum- 
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Stances, and the remembrance of sonut 
worthy chteacters, which adorned them; 
and created their peculiar interest to me. 

Impdlcd by grateful memory of the 
pleasures derived from a long course of 
attentive kindness, I could not but in- 
dulge this sensation here, as I have occa- 
sionally done before, b\;t 1 haVe been 
cautibus in avoiding a repetition of what 
my former works contained of this kind, 
even when the same ground presented 
itself. 

I have also attemtpted to be brief; 
though explicit; nor may these little 
episodes be deemed altogether ins^pro*- 
priate, and it is probable they may intro* 
ducc at times a welcome interval of va- 
riety ; the impressions from which they 
arise remain indelible on my mind, and 
the spots they regard seem consecrated 
by the many hours of happiness they be- 
stowed on me during those years in 
which the powers of observation and re- 
flection are best seconded by those of 
fancy, imagination, and animation. 
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This circumstance must also apologize, 
if it is necessary, to several, friends, to- 
wards "whom I entertain the highest 
esteem and regard, for the introduction 
of their names, and the places of their 
abode, in a work which many readers 
may, perhaps justly, deem unworthy of 
that distinction. 

Having thus gone over all the ground 
which may serve to elucidate the general 
plan, as well as some of the principal 
points contained in the subsequent sheets, 
1 have only to commit their fate to my 
friends and the public, with a hope of 
experiencing the same partial indulgence 
1 have before been favoured with, and 
accordingly proceed to describe the rivers 
of Great Bri^in, ascending northward 
from the Thatnes on the eastern coast of 
England. 
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CHAP. 11. 

BJvers of Essex northward of the Thames 
— ^Thc Blackwatcr and Chelmer — ^Thc 
Coinc— The Stour— Rivers of Stf- 
folk and Norfolk— The Orwell— The 
Debcn and the Aide — ^The Wavcny 
and Yafe — General account of the coast 
of Essex y Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lincoln- 
shire to the Humberts Mouth — ^Thc 
Great and Little Ouse — Rivers of 
Cambridgeshire^ - Huntingdonshire, and 
Uncolnshire-^lihc Cam and Granta 
—The Nen or Nine— The Welland 
— The Withamr-Gr^^/ Bay of Lynn 
Deeps and the Washes. 

The Blackwater and Chelmer 
are the first rivers of any; note on the 
Essex coast above the Thames, those of 
the Crouch, and the Bromhill, in the fens 
of Essex below Rochfbrd, being incon^- 
derable streams^ except at their mouths. 
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The Upper branch, which beari the immt 
of the Bhchwater throughout, risci neat 
Saflron Walden, op the borders 6f Cam^ 
bridgeshire, and flows towards the south 
cast, making a confiderable turn at Braiti« 
tree to the east, and then to the south- 
west, after which it runs nearly south- 
ward to Maiden, where the Chelmtr joins 
it, rising a little on the north of Thax- 
tead, and pursuing nearly a parallel course 
with the Blachivater to the south-cast as 
far as Chelmsford ; from wherice it makei 
a compass towards the east to join its 
sister stream. 

Each of these rivers finds its way 
through a rich and well inhabited coun- 
try, but they have no great points oi sce- 
nery to distinguish them, eitcept the 
handsome county towa of Chelmsfofd. 
Hie asstuary of the Blackwutgr, which is 
formed below Maiden after the union of 
Hm two rivers> points rather to the norths 
east, and is very coniideraUe. 

The CoLNE is a small river, puntuing 
ia course generally to the stmthHeast from 



\ 
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its rise on the borders of Suffolk, and 
flowing to the southward at last from 
Colchester to the sea. It is remarkable 
for nothing but a pleasant valley between 
Castle Headingham, and that town. 

The Stour of Essex rises not far from 
Haverhill, on the borders of Cambridge- 
shire, and passes with some windings in a 
southern or eastern direction to Sudbury, 
and from thence, after being joined by 
the Brett near Neyland, eastward to its 
mouth, dividing Essex from Suffolk, to 
Harwich. 

This is a more considerable river than 
any of the former, passing through a 
pleasant part of the two counties it tra* 
verses. At Manningtree it receives the 
tide, and increasing greatly in breadth 
presents a beautiful object at high water 
to the fine seat and grounds of Mistly 
Thom, the effect of which is considera- 
bly lessened by its muddy channel and 
contracted stream during the ebb. At 
Harwich it meets the Orwell from Ips- 
wich, and both rivers fall into th^ sea 
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boieath the batteries of Landguard Fort^ 
on the Suffolk shore. 

The Orweljl finds its source in the 
centre of SuiFolk, near Stow Market^ 
pursuing a south-east direction to Ips- 
-wich, and from thence making a curve 
ulmost to the south to meet the StouTf 
opposite to Harwich. 

The banks of this river arc in general 
picturesque^ and more particularly fo, 
when it becomes an asstuary below the 
ancient town of Ipswich. They are then 
steeps beautifully fringed with wood^ and 
adorned with several fine seats, among 
which Mr. Berner's delightful place of 
Wolverston is most conspicuous. Thq 
navigation of this channel from Ipswich 
Quay is delightful at high water, termi- 
nating in the point where Landguard 
Fort fronts the port of Harwich. 

TheDEBEN,theALDE,and theBLYTH, 
are three small rivers penetrating through 
jSuffolk to the German sea: the Dehen 
by . Woodbridgc, the Aide by Aldborough 
and Orford, and the Blyth by Southwold. 

C 
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^cither of them nre attended with mxf 
remarkable features, except ^e long 
winding aestuary of^ dbe jiliie to Oi&cd. 

The Watext and the Yare meet in 
die marehcs whidi cnriroH Yarmouth ; 
the fomier fiir a eomiderable dUtanee 
dividing Suf£)Ik &om Norfolk, as it flows 
towards the noith->east, and the laCt^ 
winding eastward through th^ heart of 
Norfolk, receiving the Wensom and the 
Tas^ near Norwich, and meeting C4ie 
Tkyrn united with the Bure from tlie 
north, just at the terminatkm of its large 
aestuary. 

The course of the Wavmy is very plea- 
sant by Harlestohe, Bungay, and Becclet, 
but that of the Yare (except in the viei^ 
nage of Norwich) is not accompanied 
with much distinction and beauty; Tiic 
Wetmim passes through the centre of that 
great and populous city, joining the Yare 
a little below it* Thofe rivers, which 
afterwards meet these from die north, 
traverse in general a ilat district, and the 
Tiiym £catn& a lake in its passa^ ftam 



Nortel W)alsbam> that trm:t being in ^- 
^efal I0W9 and abounding in largp ppo)s. 
The coa^t of Essex fiom the mputl^ ^ 
the Tbame^> which may be fixed at. the 
JSlore, between Leijgh iaEsscx^ and Sheerf* 
jRiRss iji Kent, receding, tnrpis abruptly tp 
fuce the east, indented by the bay? (9Xmr 
cd by the Crptfci^ ^e ^lackwaffr» m^ 
Colw. It then inelinps rather isoytk- 
W^4 ^V|t refume^ ijt;; eas^?urd direction 
t0 )^ union with Suffo^f:, where thp 
;^tHaries pf thp ^S/ii^ and the QrweU 
form their gulph ropnd the port pf Hay:<- 
wich* The i/f hole of th^ trapt i§ £ia!(, 
H)fu»hyf and unhealthy, though npt iU- 
isha^bit^d^ find tKe I^d is fertile. The 
cpast of Suffolk rises in a waving Xmp 
towards the norths a little inclined tp 
the east; by the ports of Orford, Aldbo^ 
roughs Dunwich,and LowestofFe, the fii;?t 
part being marshy, but the latter bold and 
l^pindipme. Lowestoffe is a pleasant scjt- 
bathing place, and Yarmouth the best 
on this coast, being alio a fine town, as 
well as » port of consequcpcc: Thp 
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coast of Norfolk from thence, ascending 
for some distance northward through a 
flat, turns in a broad semicircle by the 
Svest to the south, to reach Lynn Regis, 
where the great bay is formed between 
that county and Lincolnsfhire, indenting 
the country far to the south-west. At 
the extremity of this recess the Lincoln- 
shire coast projects in a point opposite to 
that of Hunstanton or 5t. Exlmond^s 
Point, in Norfolk, and ascending north- 
ward, inclines gradually to the west to 
the mouth of the Number. This is a 
long tract, mostly flat, and undistinguish- 
ed by any points of beauty ; it is alfb ill- 
inhabited, having few towns or villages, 
but Skegness and Saltfleet arc occasionally 
frequented for bathing. 

Near the pleasant town of Cromer, 
the shore of Norfolk elevates itself into 
some fine heights, one of which is occu- 
pied by Mr. Wyndham*s seat of Fell- 
bridge; some wooded hills also near 
Sherringham make an agreeable variety 
in the landscape, and the small town of 
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Holt occupies an eminence, near which 
16 Mr. Jodrell's charming spot of Bay- 
field in front of the little ports of Clay 
and Blakeney, the tower of which last is 
a iea mark. This couhty abounds in fine 
seats, of which Mr. Coke's at Holkham, 
near Wells, is the most remarkable ; the 
house being a magnificent structure, and 
the place highly adorned ; but the sur- 
rounding country is bare or marshy, 
especially towards the shore and the port 
of Wells. Houghton, the splendid seat 
of the Orford family, lies at no great dis- 
tance, but has little now to boast of, ex- 
cept the structure, since the removal of 
its great collection of pictures. 

The OusE traverses a very considera- 
ble part of the midland counties pf Eng- 
land, rising in two branches not far from 
Brackley arid Towcester, oft the borders 
of Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire, 
firom whence its course is eastward, ^ 
little inclined to the north, through Buck- 
inghamshire, joined at Newport Pagncl 
by a small stream from Ivinghoe in the 



^tif h ; to reach Bedferd it desdetids by 
many windings towards the south, and 
fiicn joined by the Ifyee from Wobnrh, 
ini, tlic Ivel from Biggleswade, pursues 
its original direction to Huntingdon^ 
where a combination of streams from 
the north-west contributed to its increase. 
From thence the Ouse passes nearly east- 
ward through the ciintre of the fens of 
Cainbridgedhire^ where it receives the 
Cam near Ely, from the south-^weist, and 
slfterwards the Lesser Ousb from Woolpit 
and Ixworth, in the south-tast, joihed by 
the LafU ^om Bury St. Edmonds ; it 
then tnclmes more and mote to the 
north, till it ^Is into the great gulph of 
the sea between the projecting Coasts of 
Noffolk and Lincokl^hire, beneath ther 
walls of L3nin Regis. 

The Onse is generally a stagnant 
^tAOi, neither giving nor receiving 
much beauty in the great tract through 
which it passes, which includes some of 
the kast interesting districts of England* 
Its course is uhiforji&Iy dull atid unim^ 
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pMTttnt to Buckingham, nor is it «t ali 
all object from the princely t^Witory of 
Sterna which abounds in grand xttM 
and buildings, rather too artificially dis^ 
p&md^ as well as too iiumeiDUd. 

The Ouse does not improve much, as 
it traversei the plain Counties of Btodfor4 
atkd Htantingdon, though it adds some 
confieqtietice to their capitals, beiftg there 
tiavigable ; at St. Ives it sinks into those 
great marshes which abound on tbii 
patt of the eastern cdast> through ^ot'^ 
(iAk, Huntiiigdcmshire, Cambridgeshire^ 
Noftbaiaptdnshire, and Lincolnshire. 

The I^ee^ which meets it a little be^ 
low Bedibrd, passes near the duke of 
Bedford's noble domain of Wobum Ab* 
bey, and the hel flows northward to it 
through a dull tract of country. 

The Cam is composed of two branches, 
tsiie of which rises on the bofdert of 
3edfo]rd^irei and unites with the other, 
which bears the classic name of the 
Granta, flowing from the confines' of 
Ksseji^y through the highly omamcftted 

C4 
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grounds of Audley End, They unite 
near Cambridge, and, then run nearly 
northward till the Ouse receives them a 
little below Ely, 

The Catn receives no small portion of 
J^eauty. from the academic shades of 
Cambridge, being crossed by bridges 
from mQst of the principal colleges, 
;;jvhose gardens join the public walk on 
its bank, whiph is finely planted and laid 
put. Thp strefim. itself is but stagnant 
and muddy, yet it adds something to the 
peculiar traits of the landscape witk its 
several handsome stone bridges, nor do 
the fronts of the colleges, as they appear 
\n succession intermixed/ with thick 
grpvejs, any where sjiew themselves to 
such advantage. The arei^ in front of 
Clare Hall, and the new building of 
King's College, with its superb chapel, 
piatchless in thjit species pf Gothic ar-r 
chitecture, wl^ich has been called ^^ the 
imprfroedy^ exhibits one of the most strik-^ 
ing displays in England. 

The Qam ^QXi afterwards sinks ijit© 
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tie fens, where the proud pile and towcru 
of Ely Cathedral appear finely elevated 
over the level, just above the junction of 
the Cam and the Ouse. A dreary tract 
0£ niarsh accompanies these united rivers 
to Downham, in Norfolk, nor does tho 
country much improve afterwards, but the 
aestuary at last is very considerable, and 
the exit of these rivers is splendid, where 
the flourishing port and great trade of 
Lynn present a crowd of vessels. 

The Nen or Nine rises in two 
branches on the north and south of Da* 
ventry, and pursues an eastern direction 
to Northampton, where it turns more 
towards the north, through one of the 
|Aeasantest vales in that county ; from 
Wandesford its course is again more 
eastward to Peterborough, from whence 
it soon enters the Cambridgeshire fens^ 
which it traverses in a north-east direc- 
tion, spreading into various streams, one 
of which (being artificially dtawn) leads 
to Wisbech. The Nen then divides 
JUncolnshire from Norfolk, as it advances 
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t© form the wa^ of Crdss Ktys, tetmi^ 
hating in the great gUl{^h> wher^ tho 
Ouie discharges itself al few imiles 6n tho 
tou^h-cast of the NeH. 

Thd first part tf this rircr is through 
a delightful couhtrj^ and its character b 
that of a gentle but fall stream^ flowing 
la placid beauty between enamelled mea** 
4oyf9f through a tract abundant in town^i 
villages, and fifte seatSi NoifthamptoEii 
one of the most elegant and ornamented 
county towns in England^ gracei^ its 
early course, aAd its banks are lined with 
fine seatsfrom thence to WcUingboroughi 
among which Castle Ashby makfes a con«> 
spicuous figure. Thii county abounds 
in Tillages, and handsome spires start up 
in every quarter ; it is also distinguished 
by large forests, amofig Which that of 
Rockingham is the most considerablct 
covering almost all the space frontt the 
Welland to the Nen^ near Thrapston arid 
Oundle on the latter river. Wandesford 
presents a long bridge to the north road, 
which is celebrated by the rotiiantic 



Story &f ft WAn Abated from fhe higtie^ 
districts rf ifertbdniiitGnshlt^ d6*f n thd 
fil^i^r c^n ft hAy-tdd^ WllfeYe h« Was sleep-' 
iiig,^ iii ^§n§64tien€« tif ^ sUtonW* floods 
ahd s#^ped b/ its lirelii§; bis surprisd 
6tt aW^flSgi iikl his extraordinary pre-* 
sfeirafkrti, fdrih fhd interesting part of 
the stoty ; but ns&tty think it dtogeth^ 
labxilotk^^ thetlgb it hti& ghfth ft iigh t6 
Mi ei^IIeht iM on the Huhtingdohshiw 
sidi ^ fhe bndg^. The gotintf^ iftet-^ 
t^ards becoAies far more Uvel, though 
yet distinguished by a range of green 
ftieddoWs, arid some elevited gfounds on 
fhe Nbttharilftonshire barik, where lord 
Fitzwrillidm'fe fine old lieat of Milton co- 
Tcrs a long vrating ridge with its plail* 
fatioris. Soon afterii^rafds, the ttiajcstic 
pile of Peterborough Cathedral exalts it-* 
self above its city with gniat gfandeurj 
Below which the Neri becomes lost itl 
thosfei iriimcnse fens which cbrct the 
*xteil4ite level before deseribcd, inter-» 
^fsed with large poob of ivater, of 
which Whittksea i/ker b flie greatest. 

I 
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All these Inbound in wild fowl^ und de* 
coys are frequent in this district ; those 
rare and delicate birds also, called the 
RufFand Ree^ are found here, and tnun- 
ed with considerable expence and diffi- 
culty, Wisbech may be called the port 
of the Nen, being singularly constructed 
after the manner of those of Holland, 
with rows of trees on each side of its 
wide streets, the broad muddy chaxmel of 
the modem river occupying the centre, 
and the ancient channel flowing some^ 
what southward through the fens. 

The Welland finds its source in a 
gentle range of hills between Lutter- 
worth and Harborough, and divides 
Northamptonshire from Leicestershire, 
Rutland and Lincolnshire in a direction 
inclining mostly to the north-east; it 
then turns directly north, crossing the 
fens, and meets the Glen from Bpume 
just where the mouth of these two rivers 
forms the wash of Fossdyke, which falls 
into the great gulph considorably north-^ 
ward of that of Cross Keys. 
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The JFdland being less than the Nen, 
docs not equal it fully in the beauty of 
its course, yet it traverses a fine plain be- 
tween Harborough and Rockingham, dis»- 
tinguished with some bold hills, and well 
^sprinkled with villages. Carlton, the 
"hospitable mansion of Sir John Palmer, 
covers one of the eminences, who has 
lately rebuilt his church in a very hand- 
some Gothic taste ; and on the opposite 
hill, in Leicestershire, Mr. Nevilfs old 
collegiate house of Holt displays itself, 
where is found a celebrated mineral wa- 
ter. Rockingham castle also, the ancient 
seat of Lord Sondes, overlooks the JVelr 
land from its high terrace, backed by a 
finely- wooded park; and as this river ap- 
jproaches Rutland, the vale contracts it- 
self^ the hills becoming higher, one of 
which is crowned with the spire of Up- 
pingham. The great forest of Rocking- 
ham covers all the Northamptonshire 
side with its abundant woods, which arc 
formed into large ridings to embellish 
the various fine seats contained within 

6 



it? cgft^aes, ^mong wHicfe ?pughton, 
Pew, mxhj, f^pd Praytoo, wc ^? ^r^r 
i:ipal. Advaiicing £;»rward with tbf 
Welh9i4i the two higl^ towers of Coll/r 
we^ton and Easton^ with the venerable 
ruin of Worthorop, mark the Northamp^ 
tonshire termination of the vale, an^ 
thp ?pirp of K^tton starts up -pleasantly 
ami4§t tljif mgpcjpvsrs of Rutland, Thp 
Aumerpus stepplcs jind towers of Stam- 
ford rise in al^oi&st collegiate gra^deuf' t^ 
j|race the e4^an<;c of LincolpshiriCt m^ 
the princely pile of Burghley iji the inidst 
pf its higWy-orp^msiited territory ^dorn^ 
^ Northamptonshire hapk, appearing 
itself a towp. Majgstic ^v^nues of ol4 
trCMi and ftlmost numberless young plan- 
tations cover the encircling pminencesj^ 
within which all the art of Browne jbas 
been happily expended;^ and the hi^hf^st 
powers pf architecture and painting be- 
stowed to depors^te this ^lendid domain 
. of the lEarls of Exeter, ever renowned for 
the iQost lil>6J?i i^ncouragement of thp 
artisii and the most impres3ive display pf 
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^tieh hospit^dky. The present lord^ 
imw advanced to t^ digi^iity <^a mafv 
tjpmf h incr^isiBig the padc, and building 
tfro upprofpristo fei^es widi great taste. 
The WilJand soon afbeirwards' sinks into 
tlie Ftens of Lineolmhitt bebw Deeping^ 
iand passing near the grand monastic mm 
ti Crowlattd al^ey, aunires at its pert of 
Bpald'mg, buik after the Dutch fkskieii 
jiikiP Wisbedi^ soon a&sr which it coaches 
^e S€»* The CSiater joins it at Ketton, 
f i^g in the forest of Lif^eld on the 
borders of Leioestershiw^ and the Guasft, 
fy^h into it a little bdow Stamford^ 
forming the pleasant vale of Catmese in 
itft passage^ in which the town and spire 
of OdLcham^ its capital, encircled t^ nu** 
merons villages, are proudly evei'looked 
by the Earl of Winchdsea's devated pa- 
lace of Bnrlcy on the Hill, die court-yard 
of which is the 4tnost splendid in £ng- 
ten^. Both these rivers traverse the 
Vf^pl^ of the little coui^y of Rutland| 
m^^ying <^idly in an eastward direction^ 
Thff Qleon^ whieh joins the Weliand in 
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the fens at the extremity of its Coun^^, 
pursues nearly the same linb> atid is re* 
markable for nothing but the fine woods 
and extei^ive domain of Grimthorpe cas^ 
tle» belonging to the Duke of Ailcaster^ 
i^hich one branch of it contributes to 
fuiora. 

The With AM rises near a village of 
th&t name> about ten miles north of 
Stamford^ and pursues a line deviating 
but a little from the north by Grantham 
to Lincoln ; it then turns eastward, and 
joined by a stream from the wolds in 
the north, proceeds southward through 
the fens to Tattershall, where it is met 
by the Bain from Horncastle, and after- 
tv^ards to Boston, soon falling into the 
great bay between Lincolnshire and Nor- 
folk, at the mouth of Fossdyke Wash. 

The course of this river is not so strik- 
ing as that of either of the two last, but 
its banks at first are not unpleasant ; it 
passes also several considerable objects 
in the high spire of Grantham, Lord 
Brownlow's. ne^hbouring seat at Bet-^ 
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ton/ and that of Sir John Thorold at 
Syston. Its approach to Lincoln is very 
remarkable, whose magnificent cathedral 
covers the summit of a high ,mount, 
rising in three lofty towers, two of 
which are crowned 'with spires, from 
which the city descends in a steep street 
to the bridge. The JFitham, even in the 
centre of the most dreary fens, is graced 
with the bold ruin of Tattcrshall castle, 
and the elegant Gothic pile of Boston 
church, from whose lofty tower the 
prospect is nearly boundless over the 
immeqse levels which encompass it, 
where the churches are almost too nu- 
merous to.be counted, and where the 
distant cathedrals of Peterborough and 
Lincoln arc at once visible. The J?7- 
tham is defended against the incursions 
of the sea by a curioufly-constructed 
sluice, just before it reaches Boston, 
which is a well built town, and may be 
called the principal port of this vast tract, 
possessing a considerable trade. This is 
the last of those numerous streams, 
D 
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which contribute to form the great 
gulph between Lincolnshire and Nor- . 
folk, the deeps of Boston being at ite 
mouth, nearly opposite to those of Lynn, 
across the bay. The two washes of 
Cross Keys and Fossdyke penetrate into the 
country near its centre, at the mouths of 
the Nen and the Wellandj over the sands 
of which a dangerous road is pursued at 
low water, near the little town of Hol- 
bech, on each side of which a small, 
stream flows towards the sea. The coast 
of Lincolnshire, north of Boston, is not 
distinguished by any memorable streams 
to the, mouth of the Humbery the rivers 
which reach the sea at Wainfleet and 
Saltfleet being inconsiderable, though 
the latter is navigable to Louth. 
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CHAP. III. 

The Trent, and its various component 
streams, viz. the Blythe, the Tamc//A^ 
Dove, the Derwent, the Soar, t?ie Er- 
wash, and the Idle. — The Ancholme 
of Lincolnshire. — The three dtvisiofis of 
that county into the Wolds, the Heath, 
and the Fens, with a general account of 
the two former, the latter having hem 
before Tibticed in describirtg its pervading 
rivers. 

The Trent. Wc are now arrived at 
a river, far superior in consequence and 
character to most in England, and infe- 
rior perhaps to none, except the Thames; 
whose leading features it may be said to 
imitate ^n the attendant circumstances 
of a clear stream and a bold current, 
though the Trent exceeds tht ThatHei 
generally in rapidity, yet without par- 
taking at all in the nature of a torrent, 
D2 
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This river pervades some of the most fer- 
tile districts of the kingdom, its proper 
rise being ii^ the hills beyond Newcastle- 
under-Linc in Staffordshire, adjoining to 
the borders of Cheshire. Its course is at 
first nearly south-east, making a sudden 
turn by the east to the north betw^een 
Wolsley bridge, Burton, and Swarkes- 
ton, from whence it divides Leicester- 
shire from Derbyshire, penetrating also 
through the centre of Nottinghamshire 
in a jiorth-cast direction, which inclines 
gradually more and more to the north, 
with various windings, as the Trent se- 
parates Nottinghamshire from Lincoln- 
shire. At length it reaches the borders 
of Yorkshire some miles above Gainsbo- 
rough> an4 joins with the aestuary of the 
Northern Ouse to form the Humher. 

The Trent is generally a full transpa- 
rent stream, gliding in silver beauty be- 
tween rich meadows, and through po- 
pulous districts, but it no where (except 
when increased by flopds) resembles the 
torrents of the north, whose origin is 
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mountainous. Its early course, from the 
busy town of Newcastle, and the sur- 
rounding hills covered with potteries 
(among which Mr. Wedgwood has esta- 
blished his Etruria), is graced by the 
highly ornamented domain of Trentham, 
where art has judiciously swelled it into 
a lake, so " as almost entirely to fill the 
level part of the park, beneath a high 
spreading hill covered with oaks from its 
summit to the very margin of the w^^tcr, 
and bounding the rich lawn, on which 
the stately mansion of the place is si- 
tuated. Soon afterwards, the Trent meets 
the numerous canals which abound it) 
the neighbouring manufacturing districts, 
and frequently follow a course parallel 
with it through the pleasant valley it 
forms by Stohc to the charming spot 
where the little bridge of Wolsfey 
crosses it beneath the spiral eminences 
of its wild park, ironnected with those 
of the adjoining chase of Cannbck. 
Lord Uxbridge's superb seat of Beau- 
i desert includes some of the most striking 

P3 
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scenery in. this forest-like district, and 
Mr» Anson, close to ,the Trent, hds co- 
*_ vcred the valley and its adjoining hills, 
with the ornamental buildings and 
plantations of Shuckbergh. Making its 
sweep to the north, the Trent now forms 
a larger vale, intersected by parallel ca- 
nals, passing through Sir Nigel, Gresley's 
grounds at Drakelow, to the old bridge 
at the extremity of the long town of 
Burton, and afterwards beneath the ex- 
tensive plantations of Foremark, and the 
wooded park and terrace of Castle Don- 
nington to Cavendish and Sawley bridges. 
Having now received the Blythe, the 
Tame, the Soar, th^ Dove, the Derwent, 
and the Erwash, most of which in^ 
flpence its changes of direction, the 
Trent becomes a very considerable river, 
as it advances through a range:of flowery* 
meadows, bounded, by high tufted hills;, 
a^d checquered with villages, to the 
spreading rock on which the opulent- 
town of Nottingham presents its bold 
semicircle to the . sout-b* onje . hom of > 
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wKich is crowned with the castle, and 
the other with the Gothic church of that 
pfTace. It flows afterwards through a rich 
vale, with the hills of the forest of Sher- 
wood on the left, in a hollow of which 
the anticnt collegiate church and town ' 
of Southwell, appear from the banks of 
the Trent, which divides itself into two 
channels before it reaches the handsome 
town of Newark. One of these washes 
the walls of that place, the other passing 
by Kelham, at the end of a long con- 
' necting cause- way, over which the north 
road is carried. The rich Gothic spire of 
Newark, and its ruined castle, are striking 
objects when viewed from Kelham-house, 
the large mansion of the Manners Sut- 
ton family. A broad plain now extends 
itself around the Trent, abundant in po- 
pulation and villages, but gradually de- 
clining in b?auty, as it becomes more 
level, in which the two branches unite, 
but the surrounding flat seldom allows ^ 
the Trent to be distinguished. Vessels 
of some size, with the assistance of the 

P4 
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tide, navigate it to Gainsborough, where 
it is crossed by a magnificent stone 
bridge, smaller craft having floated down 
its stream, from its early junction with 
the Staffordshire canals. It then divides 
a range of fens, without any distinguish- 
ing feature, till it n^akes a bold junction 
with the Ouse of Yorkshire, combining 
to form the grand asstuary of the Huinber, 
and adding much thereto by its exten- 
sive trade and its large concourse of tri- 
butary waters. 

Numerous are the auxiliary streams 
which contribute to increase the Trent, 
and their characters differ from each 
other. 

The Blythe is the first of any note, 
rising a few miles eastward of the Trent, 
and pursuing nearly a parallel course to 
its junction with that river near King's 
Bromley, the Sow from Eccleshall and 
the Peal from Penkridge, having fallen 
into it some mil^es higher near Stafford, 
after their union with each other. The 
Wythe ha? no particular feature, e^^cept 
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lord Bagot's seat, and finely wooded park 
of Blithefield. 

The Tame rises in two branches not 
far from Coleshill in Warwickshire, 
flowing northward to its jundtion w;ith 
the Trent some miles above Burton ; its 
course is short, and it has nothing but 
the castle of Tarn worth, on a steep rock 
above its town, to distinguish it. The 
city of Litchfield, with its rich Gothic 
cathedral^ lies a few miles westward of 
the junction. 

The Dove rises in the rocky hills of 
the peak of Derbyshire, afterwards divid- 
ing for the most part that county from 
Staffordshire, and with various windings 
pursues a line very little inclined to the 
eastward from the south, till it falls into 
the Trent below Burton. 

The Dove differs greatly from all the 
streams I have hitherto described, ap- 
proaching more nearly in quality and 
appearance to those rivers of North and 
South Wales, Which derive their sources 
from a mountainous origin, of which it 
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may properly be said to present a minia- 
ture. In the early part of its course it 
forms the beautifully romantic dell of 
DoVc Dalej winding between aftaost 
perpendicular hill? fringed with wood, 
and abotlndmg in bold projecting rocks, 
which often turn the torrent from its' 
course. This spot is frequently visited' 
by the curious traveller, and numerous 
parties are formed during the summer to 
employ a day pleasantly in exploring its ' 
recesses. The Dwe, emerging from 
the hollows under the pyramidical 
mountain of Thorpe Cloud soon receives 
•the Many/old, issuing from the subterra- 
neous caves it forms in the delightful 
gardens of Ham, which (together with 
the paintings of Okcover in its neigh- 
bourhood) frequently attracts the curious. 
Much increased by this accession, the 
river is crossed by a long picturesque 
bridge in a most rbmantic spot within a 
mile of the town of Ashbome, whose 
high spire first leads the eye to a place 
which far excels most country towns in 
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the beauty of its situation, and the select 
charms of its society. 

After thi^, the Dove forms a narrow 
valley in its winding course, adorned 
with some of the most pleasing points of 
rural and pastoral attraction, intermixed 
with various handsome seats and villages, 
in the course of which, it is joined by 
the Chaniet from below L^k and the 
borders of Cheshire. 

This vale expands considerably at 
Uttoxetcr, and from thence to Sudbury, 
where the river flows pleasantly between 
the wild wooded hills of Needwood fo- 
rest, and the respectable old mansion of 
lord Vernon, backed by the swelling* 
lawns of its park. A wider plain suc- 
ceeds, distinguished by the bold hill on 
which the memorable ruin of Tutbury 
Castle displays itself with striking effect; 
beneath which the Dove flows, hasten- 
ing to join the Trent near Burton, first 
crossed by the Staflbrdshire canal. 

The Derwent, rising in the almost 
mountainous district of the high peak of 
7 
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Derbyshire, nearly on the borders of 
Yorkshire, pursues a direction mostly 
parallel with the Dove, to Derby in the 
southern part of the county, where it 
turns rather eastward to meet the Trent 
near Sawlcy, on the borders of Leices- 
tershire and Nottinghamshire. 

The Derwent is a larger river than the 
Dme, partaking of the same hilly origin, 
and exhibiting the same romantic cha- 
racter, with some peculiar and extraor- ^ 
dinary features. Various small torrents 
soon increase it in the dreary and savage 
waste which incloses its spring, and one 
of these flows directly from the noted 
cavern of Castleton, where it bursts into 
light under an immense natural arch, 
after its long subterraneous passage, fer- 
tilizing the little valley of Hope in its 
way. Another little rivulet forms in its 
descent the curious hollow of Middleton 
Dale, through which the great road from 
Buxton passes, where the traveller is sur- 
prised with piles of rocks rising in suc- 
cessive clusters, so as to imitate the arti- 
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field formation of pillars^ impending so- 
lemnly over his winding descent, and 
creating perpetual surprise as their heights 
increase* 

The little picturesque village of Mid- 
dleton is at the bottom of this pass, simi- 
lar to which, but more precipitous and 
rapid, is One into the vale of Castleton 
from Chapel in Frith, and there are , 
others of the same nature in this curious 
line of country. Soon after it emerges 
from Its native wilds, the Derwent forms 
the principal ornament of the superb 
territory of Chattcsworthj, where vari- 
ous works in different ages, of ancient 
and niodem magnificence, have been 
successfully created, though its enlarge- 
ment, and the formation of the lawns 
which surround it in the park, together 
with the plantations which cover all the 
. neighbouring hills, indicate most strongly 
the matchless art of Browne. 

Soon after this river quits Chattcs- 
worth, it is joined by the If^e, descend- 
ing from the bare and bleak ' heights 
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heights which environ the melanchofy- 
spot occupied by Buxton,, where Hygaea 
has created her palace-like temple, in a 
' position which would hardly have at- 
tracted the public influx of company but 
for the aid of her salutary spring. 

The If^e has some trifling falls in this 
neighbourhood, anxl after its descent 
from the upper- region, passes by the 
neat town of Bakewell, and Haddon 
Hall, the^ ancient, but deserted scat of 
the Rutland family, in its way to join 
the Uerwent. 

Both rivers, thus united, traverse the 
delightful dale of Darlcy, environed "by 
fertility, and encompassed by bold hills, 
till a sudden turn ingulfs their channel 
in those chains of lofty rocks fringed 
with Wood, which enclose in their wind- 
ing irecesses the justly-admired position 
of the baths of Matlock. 

independent of the merit to be attri-^ 
buted to these springs, the extraordinary 
stripe of romantic beauty which environs 
them must create ^ peculiar interest iii 
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.Matlock, which, though far inferior to 
the greater displays- of Wales, our north- 
cm lakes, and Scotland, are yet perhaps 
the most pleasing epitome of this kind. of 
landscape that can be found in so short 
a compass^ though not insimilar in- that 
respect to the rocks of St. Vincent, near 
Bristol. 

The Derwent hj its rapidity and occa- 
sional shallows, seems to partake in \ht 
nature of the ' country it no^ passe? 
through, from whence it emerges t;hrough 
^ high portal of rocks ^t iCromford^ 
where the late sir ij^ichard Arkwrighj 
established some considerable manufacT 
tures near the palace-like house he built 
for himself; it afterwards forms seyeral 
deep valleys in a tract abounding in col- 
lieries, and their consequent population, 
and at length enters a finely-featured 
yale, adorned with the picturesque vil- 
lage and spire of Duffield, where the 
barren moors begin to recede, and cultir 
vation assumes a more smiling appear- 
ance^ 
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On a gentle elevation above the river 
stands Darlcy Hall, the pleasant seat of 
Mr. Holden, which that amiable veteran 
has adorned with much taste ,and ele- 
gance, and where he closes a well-spent 
life with cheerful society, acts of bene- 
ficence, and" thc' most engaging hospita- 
lity, wherein. I have often participated. 
Surrounded by well-placed plantations, 
his house commands the lofty Gothic 
tower of Derby church behind a thick 
grove, to great advantage, a hanging bank 
of wood concealing the upper part of 
the town on the right, and the distant 
hills of Charnwood forest in Leicester- 
shire, forming a bold back-ground in 
front, while the Derwent flows pleasantly 
beneath through a range of meadows to 
its handsome stone bridge below Derby, 

The town of Derby is well inhabited 
by many respectable families, and stands 
in a delightful vale, a little elevated above 
the Derwent; a small stream passes 
through' the town to join it from the 
north-west, which is swelled into a con- 
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siderable lake to adorn the finely- wooded 
park and magnificent house of kedleston^ 
near which also is a mineral bath^ and a 
house of public resort belonging to it, 
pleasantly situated. 

Marstdii also, the large scat of Mr. 
Mundy, covers the bank of this little 
stream, with its grounds and plantations. 
Nothing memorable attends the further 
cpurse of the Derwent, as it soon enters 
the wide plain formed by the Trent on 
the border of Leicestershire, and loses 
itself in that great river. 

The Soar rises not far from Hinckley 
in Leicestershire, and flows towards the 
north-cast through that county to Lei- 
cester, where it turns to the north to 
meet soon after the Wreak firom the con- 
fines of Rutland, and then inclines to 
the north-west, passing near Loughbo- 
rough to join the Trent a little below 
Cavendish bridge, and at a short distance 
from the mouth of the Derwent. 

The course of this river being through 
a rich grazing country, there arc no pe- 
E 
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(f^ii^x points <^ beauty whkh distinguish 
hf beyond those which the fertility of its 
envirpns creates. It more than half en- 
ccm^pfusses the ancient town of Leicester, 
whose three spires appear ta form a tri- 
angle when viewed from its banks, 
washing also the walls of Leicester Ab- 
bey, where Wolsey finished his life. 
The abrupt rock, over-hanging the Soar, 
^t the long ill-paved town of Moiont- 
9orrell, is an extraordinary feature in so 
level a country. The vale through 
which the Wreai passes from Meltou 
Mowbray, . is rather stronger in its fea- 
tures, than that which accompanies the 
Soar. 

. TJ'he £r^iwA. forms the divifion of 
Derbyshire fro^n Nottinghamshire dur-mj 
paost part of its short course; it descends 
southward from the coal countries near 
Alfreton, and falls into the Trent a little 
below the Denvent, but is unmarked by 
any particular character. 

The Idle is formed by several . small 
streams issuing from the upper parts of 
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the sandy <ii9trict of Sherwood forest, 
ccnutributing to adorn the extensive parks 
of Wclbeck, Clumber, and Thoresby, in 
that outUae ; its course is nprth-east 
through the forest, then north by Rut-^ 
hmd to Bawtrey, and then again inc£n^ 
mg towards the east to meet the TreM 
it the entraiice of the Isle of Axholme^ 
beyond whicdfi the stream called the Old 
River t)an advances at the edge of thd 
fens, almost |)arallel with the Trmf, but 
66t redchihg it tiU near its mouth. 

The Idk li a dull sluggish l:iver> with- 
out an]f thing rcmai^kable, except wh^rd 
it is improved by art ; this is the las^ of 
All the ^reaitid which contribute to en- 
ki^ ^k6 Ttetit. 

The Akcholmb is a sm^ river m 
the woMs of Lincolnshire, rising not faf 
frofn Market Raisitt, and flowing north- 
ward by Glandford bridge, from whence 
k is tiavig&ble to the Humber, sontte 
niilesbclbw the junction of the Tf«r/. This 
stream itself merits but little notice, but 
&0 c^nti^ through wbich^ it flowis is 
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worthy of observaition, as constttutiitg 
one of the great divisions of Lincoln- 
shire. 

This extensive tract of the Wolds 
stretches out from Lincoln northward 
to Barton, and forms a ridge across some! 
intermediate vallies, highly elevated above 
the kvel a(^oining to the sea coasts and 
terminating in the fens near. Spilsby. 
Louth, famous for its lofty and beauti* 
ful spire, is the principal town in thia 
quarter, which by no means aboun4s in 
population and villages, being a downish 
tract,.chiefly remarkable for its fine sheep 
feed. . 

:BrQcklcsby Park, in the .midst of the 
extensive domains of lord Yarborough, 
occupies the centre of this district, on 
the highest point of which his lordship 
has built a superb chapel and mausoleum 
in a very exquisite Grecian taste, adorn- 
ed with appropriate statues and marbles 
from Italy ; this building from its posi-^ 
tion commands the whole surrpunding 
country, with' the pc^t of Hull across the 
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Humbcr most comprehensively, formitfg 
also a sea-mark, nor is it less to be ad- 
mired for the elegance of its design and 
execution. 

Thornton College is a curious renl- 

•jnant of antiquity in this neighbourhood, 

founded in the reign of king Stephen, 

great part of which is yet preserved, 

-with some modern additions. 

The Jens of Lincolnshire exhiHt the 
second division of that large county, 
which has b?en described sufficiently in 
treating of its rivers, but .the third por- 
tion (entitled the HeatK) has not yet 
been mentioned, as the JFitham is the 
only stream of note which traverses it, 
and that only partially. This tract is 
npw much inclosed, extending south- 
ward frpm Lincoln to Ancaster, betweea 
two ridges, one of which covered with 
villages fronts the west over Notting- 
harxishire, and the other overlooks the 
great level of the fens to the east. 

Numerous are the villages on this side 
tmdcr the ridge, in the midst of which 
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}Ar. Chaplin has surrounded his hand- 
some seat at Blankney with extensile 
plantations^ and carried the improye- 
ments of agriculture' and drainage far 
into the adjoining fens, With great spirit 
as well as judgment. Surrounded faesse 
by a numerous and amiable family, he 
exhilMts the truly estimable character 
(too rare, alas ! at pi«sent) of an Eng- 
lish country gentleman, of high fiimily 
and fortune, living with great credit to 
himself and utility to the public, on his 
ftwn territory. 
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C H A P. IV. 

Coftgress of the Rivers of Ywhhtre^ tohich 
unite with the Trent and Ailcholmc to 

■ form the Humber— iThe Doti, The Gal- 
der,The Aire, Tfhe Wharf, The Niddi 
The Ure, The Swale, forming at last 

' The Northern Ouse, which cmhhtes aft 
these streams^— Junction of The Dcr* 
went from the North-East — Grand 
Mstuary . of The Humber produced by 
the general union — Cursory description of 
Yorkshire, from the mouth 5/* The Hum- 
ber to The Tees of Durham. 

The Don rises in the high moors of 
Yorkshire, adjoining to Derbyshire, not 
far from the dismal hamlet and public 
house of Wood-Endj at the junftioft of 
four roads in that dreary wastie. It takes 
a south-eastern line to Sheffield, and then 
turns to the north-cast by Rbtherham ta 
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Doncastcr ; soon after which it alters it$ 
course tq the ^orth at Thome^ and then 
to the north-east again, joined by Th^ 
Wentx from the interior of the West-Ridr 
ing, to meet the Northern Ouse at Goole 
|n one branch, an^ thfi ^ifre Is^low Snaitl^ 
in another, : 

_• £}»:ept among the.moor^ ^^hich fc^rm 
its sourge^ The Don is not a rapid river, 
and the fir§t part of its course only is 
through a ^ild cpuntrv. The great ma- . 
nufaAures of Sheffield and Rptherham 
^fiouri$h 0|i its banks, and cover all the 
adjoining country with their works. The 
vale it forms ^tp Doncaster is extremely 
beautiful, and ornamented with many 
iinc seats ;, thp hills also above Rother- 
ham, towards the ^nprth, are covered 
with the g>reading .pls^ntatipiis, splendid 
inansion, and high, ornamental buildings 
pf Lord Fitzwijliam at \\^entvrorth. The 
terrace in Mfs Finch's finely wooded park 
at Xbirybergh, commands the vale in 
great perfeftion ; and a little lower, the 
piAures(|ue ruin of Connisburgh Castle ox\ 
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a high' wooded rock, is nearlj encbmpass-r 
cd by the riv^r. Doncastcr is one of the 
handsomest country towns in England; 
situated at the extremity of this charming 
vale, and the Gothic fabric of its church 
is justly adnnred.^ The Don afterwards 
sinks into that extensive flat which en- 
virons the Ouse, passing under Lord 
Downe's large scat of Cowick, near the 
small town of Snaith ; the lower of its* 
two channels appears to be a navigable 
cut, and is called the Dutch riven 

The Cai*i>er takes its source on the 
borders of Lancashire not far from Bum- 
Icy, pursuing a course nearly eastward to 
Wakefield, with manifold windings ; af-^ 
ter which it turns rather to the north, 
till it joins the Aire near Feriy bridge, at 
the village of Castlefprd. 

This river is more rapid than the Don, 
and is intersected by various canals in the 
fnanufaflxrring countries it passes through, 
which form a junction between the east- 
ern and western seas, across the kingdom 
ffoim Liverpool to HulL It risc$ in th<j 
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moorsj aiidlk>ws through a poputous aod 
fomantic district, leaving the flourishing 
tpwn of Huddersfidd on the right ; it 
parses under WakefieM afterwards^ and 
£>fms afiobe outve to ib junctbn with the 
JLireyVi^x Sir Rowland Wynne's great 
bQqse at. Nq3!I»1K 

The Aire rises from a smaU lake ra 
the great moors, not fer from the source 
oithe Ribhle of Lancashire, and some^ 
iB^hat on the north-cast of Settle, de^J 
scending through Aire-dale, to form the 
district of Craven in its course to the 
south -east, which it pursues as far as 
Leeds, k then turns nearly eastward,- 
and meeting the Calder, passes under Fcr*^ 
jybridge, thence' traversing the flat of 
Yorkshire, a little north of Shaith, where 
it receives the Dbttj and *o6ti joins the 
Otise, a little above Booth Ferry, near 
Howden. 

. The Aire is longer than The Calder i 
and much its superior in navigation, be- 
ing also joined by numerous canals from 
the west. It^ origin is almost mountain- 



4^1^^ in th^ ipklait of the w(ld?$t moor;, 
•find Air«*dal^ partakes strongly in the nai- 
*VOT pf that UiJe of country- The dis* 
Iriqt of Cifarea is ^ipgularly romantic^ 
being a rich vak, bounded by high hills, 
•with the town of Skipton in its centre, 
below which it forms a beautiful ralley 
to Keighley, full of tr^de smd population ; 
it p^isses by the ruin of Kirkstall Abbey in 
it^ way to Leeds^ all the I3»nufacture5 
4nd villas of which flourishing place and 
it9 wiiiage eneompeiss its banks, after 
which it divides one of the richest plains 
to the kingdom to Ferrybridge, not fer 
•from the eminence where the town of 
Pofitefract is situated, remarkeible for its 
ruin^ castle smd churchi as well as its 
plantations of liquorice. Ferrybridge iji 
d charnxing spot, with an adrnirable inn 
at its foot, but f/je Air^ can boast little 
beauty afterwards, as it advances; thr9ugh 
^ 9jn ujidistinguished level to join The Ouse^ 
pot f*f fromT^ -Po». 

The Wharfe rises in the moors of 
Yorkslureji consKkrably northward of Tkf 
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.Aire, joined by the little stream which 
forms Langther Dale, and pursuing a 
course a little deviating from the south, 
towards the east, till turned by the high 
hills of Rombald's moor, it floA^s cast- 
ward by Otley to' Weatherby, where it 
again turns to the south-east to Tadcas- 
ter, and joins the Ouse nt^r Cawood. 

The Wharfe is not equal in size to the 
Aire, but infinitely more rapid, which 
restrains its navigation. Wharfe-dalc is 
:a wild district, but thfe vdlley afterwards 
formed by Otley to Weatherby, is un- 
commonly beautiful. The view from 
the hill called Otley- Shiven is striking 
in the extreme, and some part of the great 
territory of Harewood commands this 
valley happily. At Weatherby, the Wharfs 
IS yet a mountain torrent, and still more 
fo at the romantic spot where the spring 
of Thorp- Arch attracts the public. , It is 
little worthy of notice afterwards, as it 
sinks into the level below Tadcaster, nof 
Is there now any thing striking at Cawoo4 
f^alace, which waj^ once so splendid. - 
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The NiDD rises in Nitherdale forest,, 
in the moors bounding the north-riding 
of Yorkshire, forming, like the other ri- 
vers of this country, its appropriate dale ; 
its course is rather more eastward than 
that of the Wharf e^ and it inclines almost 
to the north from Ribston to meet the 
Ouse. 

The Nidd has all the rapidity of a moun- 
tainous stream^ and preserves that charac- 
ter to the last;, exhibiting many peculiar 
fcenes of romantic beauty. From Pateley 
Bridge, not far from its origin, it buries 
itself between deep hollows through Nid- 
desdalc, leaving Ripley on the left, and 
dashing over a rough bed of red rock to 
reach Krjarcsborough, Scriven Park, the 
scat of Sir Thomas Slingsby, and. the re- 
spectable, mansion of Yorkshire hospita- 
lity, occupies a fine position here, and is 
reirjarkable for its well-judged approach, 
winding through a thick plantation, till 
it reaches the lawn before the house. 
From one of the heights of this park, the 
wii\(iings of the Niddjsip^^ to great ad- 
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vantage, as they pass round Sir Jdhn 
CoghiU's picturesque grounds m the hofr 
low below, and more than half encom-^ 
pass the bold rock on which the ancieftt 
town of Knaresborough, alid the frag- 
tnents of its castle bang suspended. A 
thick wood covers the opposite stee^ 
bank, at the extremity of which is that 
singular natural curiosity called the drop- ' 
ping well. This part of the country 
abounds in objects Worthy of a travbller" i 
attention; thegroundsof Plumpton,wheKi 
livood, water, and rock are most singular^ 
ly intermixed, being contiguous ; and tha 
tolphureous springs of Harrogate on >t4 
wild heath, now the most crowded »-» 
sort of gaiety in the north, not hi did^ 
tant. After passing the three bridged of 
Knaresborough, the Nidd exchanges its 
deep hollows for a rich plain, distinguish^ 
ed by several seats, in which it meets 
tfis Ouse. 

. The YoRfi or Ure finds its source 
•on the borders of Westmoreland, in the 
xiorthern nioors of Yorkshire^ flowing first 
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eastward, and then inclining a little to the 
f|puth to Rippon, from whence it turns 
again more eastward to Boroughbridge 
and Aldborough) soon after which it re^ 
ceives the Swale from Richmond, both 
these rivers forming the Ouse. 

Th€ Ure, like the rivers lately described, 
is produced by a very rugged district, 
which at the head of Ure-dale, may be 
called even mountainous ; in its passage 
through Wensley-dale afterwards, near 
Askrigg, it assumesthe rapidity of lamoun* 
tain, torrent, fed by cataracts from the 
hills, and sometimes falling itself from a 
considerable height. Wensley-dale it- 
self is a charming stripe of fertility, cn^ 
vironed by high moors, some of which 
start forward into the vale in the boldest 
shapes, one being crowned with the ruin 
6f Bolton Castle. Askrigg occupies the 
head, Middleham, with its castle, the 
centre^ and Masham the extremity of this 
valley ; after which /Z;^ Ure becomes in- 
gulfed within higher hills covered with 
woods, and protruding in bold rbcksj^ 
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forming a girand sweep, and roaring ovef 
a rocky bed in front of the romantic steep^ 
grounds, wooded heights, and cataracts, 
of Hackfall. The proud display of Stud- 
Icy Royals including the superb tuins of 
Fountain's Abbdy, covers the neighbour-^, 
ing hills with the extended domaih of its 
park, and highly-omamented gardens? 
both these places, with the great estates 
surrounding them, belonging to the same 
amiably owner, Mrs. AUanson, whom ill 
health, alas! has long prevented from vi- 
siting them. The Ure passes northward 
of the neat town of Rippon, whose an- 
cient minster appears to great advan- 
tage, when viewed from the high terrace 
of Studley ; and Newby Hall, the reposi- 
tory of the late Mr Weddell's curious 
collection of statues, occupies a flat above 
the Ure, which now enters the great level 
of Yorkshire as it approaches Borough- 
bridge (where the north road crosses it 
over a handsome stone bridge), and the 
neighbouring town of Aldborough, both 
€f which abound in antiquities. 
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The Swale rises somewhat north* 
ward o{ the Ure, in the same wild range 
of moors, not far from Kirkby Stephen in 
Westmoreland. Its course; is at first to 
the south-east, but it afterwards turns to 
the north-east to Richmond, from whence 
it pursues nearly its original direction to its 
junction with tlu Ure. 

Though less than the Ure, this river is 
equally rapid, and Swale«-da1e i» one of 
the most romanric districts in England, 
surrounded by the wildest hills. Few 
views arc more strikingly picturesque 
than those of this river, from the castle 
apd church-yard of Richmond, which 
fine old town occupying the sumitatit of 
a steep clifF, exhibits a striking object to 
the surrounding country. Even after it 
descends into the great plain of Yt>tk- 
shire, flowing through Catterick bridge, 
where the Edinburgh road by Cariiile 
crosses it ; th£ Swale preserves' much of 
its original rapidity till it becomes united 
with the Ure. 

The .Northern Ouse is formed by 
F 
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the junction of the Ure and the Swale, 
taking that name first near the village of 
Ouse-bum below Alborough. Its course 
is nearly south-east to York, south to Ca- 
wood^ where it turns with the TFharfe 
again to the south-east, and pursues that 
direction with various windings, till it 
meets the Trent, and constitutes the Hum- 
her. 

The Ouse differs materially from the 
streams which contribute to form it, all 
their rapidity being lost at the time of 
their junction^ as it docs not assume its 
name till both the Ure and the Svoale^ its 
first component rivers, have long tra- 
versed the great plain of Yorkshire. It 
is a dull flu^ish stream, like the Ouse 
of Bedfordshire, neither contributing to 
adorn the surrounding country, nor re* 
cciving any beauty from it. A great dty, 
abundalnt navigaticm^ and various po3t9, 
with some striking remtiants of Gothic 
architecture^ must here supply the want 
of romantic fcenery, and a picturesque 
landscape. The Nidd joins the Oute at 
7 
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Monkton, a few miles before it reached 
York, the second city in England in rank, 
though inferior to many in trade and po- 
pulation. Its magnificent Cathedral^ 
fading the largest in England, and in the 
richest stile of the ornamented Gothic, 
appears like a vast ship at sea, when 
viewed across the almost boundless le- 
vels which encompass it. The Owe is 
here crossed by an ancient stone bridge, 
below which the navigation becomes 
very considerable^ and the numerous 
churches of York/ with the high build- 
ings of its c£lstle, lie spread along its 
northern bank for- a great extent. The 
flat degenerates into a low sandy level,^ 
in fome parts partaking of the nature of 
a fen, after the river has passed the jiand- 
some palace of Bishopthorpe, and ad- 
vanced to Cawood, where the Wharfe 
joins it. At Selby, a neat town of con- 
siderable trade, a very curious wooden 
bridge is thrown, over the Ome, which is 
so constructed as to turn upon groove 
of iron, ios the purpose of allowing the 
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passage of large vessels. Sclby church is 
a fine specimen of the ornamented Gothic, 
but thatof Howden, about a mile north- 
ward of the river, though most part of it 
is in ruins, is greatly its superior ; the 
tower, in particular, is one of the high- 
est and richest in England, and the view 
it Commands over the extensive flat which 
surrounds it, is almost without end. This 
may be called the sink of Yorkshire, the 
country (though enclosed) being deep 
and occasionally sandy, almost without a 
mole-hiir to distinguish it, except where 
the moors are faintly visible at a great 
distance, skirting the western horizon, 
the Wolds near Market Weighton and 
Beverley, appearing fomewhat nearer in 
the north-east, and the high grounds of 
Lincolnshire beyond the Trent in the 
south-east. Through this immense, and 
uninteresting flat, the Ouse rolls its broad 
muddy stream in various windings with- 
out beauty, being crossed by several in*- 
convenient ferries,, which form the only 
communication o\ er it below Selby, It 
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receives /A^^if^ above Howdeh, and soon 
afterwards is considerably increased by 
the accession of the Derwent from the 
north, which is produced by the union of 
three streams originating in the eastern 
moors not/far from Pickering, andHelms* 
ley, one of which washes the sequestered 
walls of Rivaulx abbey, fbwing beneath 
the proud terraces of Duncombe park. 
Lord Carlisle's grand display of Castle 
Howard lies a few miles westward of this 
stream, which enters the Wolds, having 
then united its branches^ at the neat 
town of Malton, and defcends through 
them southward, falling into the great 
level about six miles eastward of York, 
and meeting thd Ouse, now considerably 
increaised in width^ a few miles before its 
great jimction >vith the Trent. 

The Humber is thus constitutcd,i that 
most considerable aestuary in the north of 
England, uniting so many great streams, 
and transporting such various articles of 
commerce to and from the western side 
ofYorkshire and Lancashire. Nature now, 

F3 
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JUS if invited by this broad sheet of water, 
exalt3 itself from the level it had reposiai 
in, and the rival shores of Yorkshire and 
I^incolnshire, rise for a while into bold 
hills, from which this great arm of the 
sea is finely overlooked. Hessle, from 
whence a ferry is constituted to Barton, 
occupies a charming eminence, and the 
drive from thence across the hills, towards 
tibe Wolds, is delightfully pleasant ; com*- 
manding the handsome town of Beverley^ 
with its degaxit Gothic minster in a rich 
vale below, and the flourishing port of 
HvHl, whose fine old church, and numer- 
ous buildings^ appear enveloped in smoke, 
and encompassed with a crowd of ship*- 
pfing, while the whole expanse between 
Yorkshire and Lincolnshire is filled by 
the broad mirror of the Humber. The 
Jittle Riv^ Hull, defcending from the 
leastoTQ edge of the Wolds, not far below 
Difi#ield, wd flowing southward princi- 
:pallyi> oontrjbbu^s to form the port at its 
Jlmotion with the Hrnnier, whi<5h is ad- 
minibly cofistmeted, the town accond- 
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ingly bearing the name of Kingston 
upon Hull. Below this place the country 
again sinks into a levels intermixed with 
fens ; the shores of the Humber r^c^ing 
considerably from each otb^, after nar- 
rowing for a while at its turn to the south* 
east, where Holderness, in Yorkishire, 
with its two towns of Headon and Pa- 
tnngton, extends over a large tract of 
kvel country, distinguished for its ferti- 
lity^ and marked by the two secluded 
towns before mentioned. At the extre- 
mity of this district, it contracts into a 
^malj neck of land, forming a curve in 
the sea towards the south-west, which 
spreading into a little circular peninfiila, 
bears the na.me of Spurahead, and is 
crowned with a light- house, immediately 
opposite to the port of Grimsby in Lin- 
colnshire, so reaching the mouth of the 
Humber. Sunk island is formed amidst 
the sands on the Yorkshire side. 

The coast of Yorkshire, from its ex- 
treme southern point, does not elevate it- 
self at all from the level just described, 

F4 
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till it has passed the little port of Horn- 
sea^ and approaches the quay of Brid^ 
lington, now become a fashionable sea- 
bathing place. The Wolds here advance 
towards the'coast, and soon start forward 
in the high promontory of Flamborough 
Head; whose white perpendicular cliffs 
protrude themselves far into the German 
ocean^ forming a beacon to this part of 
the Yorkshire coast. Scarborough, the 
gay resort of ^ the north during the sum- 
mer season, lies somewhat higher, being 
remarkable for the boldness of its shore, 
and the height of the cliffs on which 
its castle, not unlike that of Dover, is 
placed. 

A range of bleak and barren moors, in- 
terspersed with a few narrow stripes of 
fertility, extends pver the whole country, 
north of Scarborough, to the coast, one 
deep hollow of which, formed by a small 
river, is occupied by the port of Whitby, 
united by a draw-bridge. The abbey on 
the top of the hill to the south, is a no- 
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blc ruin, and the new buildings on the 
upper part of the town, to the north, are 
handsonie, commanding a fin6 sea- view. 
Uninterrupted moors extend again to the 
north, till they sink into the pleasant and 
fertile district of Cleveland, bounded b^ 
a variety of bold hills, of which the py- 
ramidical height of Rosemary-topping is 
most conspicuous. Stockesley, a place 
of considerable trade, and Guiseborough, 
with the fine remains of its abbey, ^r- 
rounded by well-formed walks, are the 
two towns in this charming tract, which 
abounds also in scats and villages, open- 
ing to the sea in several hollows. Towards 
the northern extremity of the coast, as it 
turns towards the west from Whitby, the 
little ports of Redcar and Cottam are 
pleasantly situated, commanding great 
p^rt of the opposite shore of Durham, 
beyond Hartlepool, which place, with 
its high church, here forms a conspicu- 
ous object, stretching far into the large 
bay formed opposite to Yorkshire. Near 
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the centre of this expanse, the large Rher 
Tees makes its exit with great dignity, 
dividing the counties of Yorkshire i^nd 
Durham, and bearing the trade of Stock- 
ton, which is its only port, into the Ger- 
man ocean. . 
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CHAPTER V, 

Rivers tf Durham — ^ThcTe€s,ThcWcarc, 
and The Derwent, Coast qf Durham — 
Rivers of Northumberlwtd-^Thc Tyne, 
The Blythc, The Coquet, The Alnc, 
and The Till — Coast of Northumber- 
land — Boundary Rivers between JEng- 
land and Scotland — ^ThcTiviot ondTYit 
Tweed. 

The Tees rises in those vast moors 
which separate Yorkshire from Durham^ 
Cumberland, Weftmoreland, and Nor- 
thumberland. Its course is at first rather 
inclined to the south-east, but beneath 
Darlington it turns abruptly to the north- 
east, and falls into the sea below Stock- 
ton in Durham, which may be called its 
port. 

The mountains from which "/^ Tees 
derives its origin, are gigantic, and Tees- 
ilale presents a long winding stripe offer- 
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tility, surrounded by some of the wild- 
est districts in the kingdom. This ex- 
traordinary valley is more than thirty 
miles in length, well sprinkled with vil- 
lages, with the little town of Middleton 
near its centre, and Barnard Castle at its 
eastern extremity. The river itself assi- 
n^ilates throughout with its external at- 
tendants, of rocks, moors, and mountains, 
being broad, shallow, and rapid, frequent- 
ly ravaging the valley with its inunda- 
tions, and precipitating itself in vaft. ca- 
taracts. It is here crossed by an extraor- 
dinary foot bridge suspended by iron 
chains, after which, buried within deep 
rocks, and steep wooded banks,, it almost 
encircles the ancient town of Barnard 
Castle, dashing through its long bridge 
beneath the wialls of its castle ; afterwards 
it enters a deep dell beneath the Abbey 
of Egglestorne, tearing its way with rapi- 
dity through the rich domain of Rokeby, 
below which it receives the Greta from 
Yorkshire, and another small stream from 
the; moors of Durham, forming a fi^p 
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feature in the highly ornamented terri- 
tory which surrounds the majestic walls 
and towers of Raby Castle, and the ele- 
gantly-disposed grounds of Mr. Wane at 
Sellaby. The Tees still preserves its cha- 
racter, as it divides Durham from York- 
shire for a great distance, presenting a 
striking and romantic object, from which 
ever side it is viewed. The flourishing 
town of Darlington, with its high spire, 
lies a few miles above its northern bank 
in Durham,' and Stockton in the sanie 
county, exhibits a street, with a large 
market house in its centre, which for 
width and riegularity, is surpassed by no 
country town in England. The Tees is 
here crossed by a magnificent stone 
bridge, and being now affefted by the 
tide, admits ships of considerable burden. 
The Weare finds its source in the 
same wild range of moors which produce 
the T<?^j, but considerably to the north 
of that river, its course is almost parallel 
with it, bearing at first to the south-east, 
and at Bishops Auckland, turning to the 
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north-east ; after nearly sunounding the 
ci^ of Dorfaam, it flows northward to 
Chester le Street^ and then inclines a lit- 
tle towards the east^ to reach its port c^* 
Snnderland. 

The Weare may be called a miniature 
oiihe Tees, much resembling that river 
in diaracter, though greatly its inferior 
in width and rapidity. Weare-dale is 
(like Tees- dale) a very wild and romantic 
district^ yet pleasantly interspersed with 
villages^ headed by the market town of 
Wolsingham. Emerging from these re- 
cesses^ the Weare flows boldly beneath the 
town of Bishops Auckland, and below 
the park of that princely territory, which 
many successive bishops of Durham have 
contributed to embellish as the principal 
residence of that rich and powerful see. The 
present Bishop, enabled by a fortune su- 
perior to most of his predecessors, has 
made considerable improvements and ad- 
ditions, with tafte and liberality ; which 
appear to great advantage, in descending 
from the lodges opening from the Durham 
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road, where the venerable pile of the Go- 
thic Chapel exalts itself above thenume- 
tou» more modem buildings, fronted by 
an extensive portico in an appropriate 
taste. The Wean buries its winding 
course in deep dales, till it is arrested by 
the high circular hill which is crowned 
by the majeitic Cathedra], and stately 
Castle of Durham, from whence the city 
descends in steep winding streets to its 
three bridges, which terminate in long 
fiibt^bs. A m(Dre singular position for 
the ca{^tal of a county can hardly b6 
imagined, and the effect of these vast 
objects, from their elevated situation, is 
wonderfriUy striking ; but the streets arc 
mostly narrow, steeps and inconvenienti 
Almost the whole sunlmit is covered by 
the Cathedral and its two doses, one of 
which contains the superb residences of 
the Dean and Chapter, the other being 
appropriated to the Bishop. The County 
Hall is within his great precincts, and the 
majestic towers of his almost regal castde, 
overhang the Weare proudly from the sum- 
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mit of a perpendicular rock. It contains 
many noble apartments, and would make 
a distinguished figure, were the same taste 
and spirit which has adorned Bishops 
Auckland fo fuccessfuUy, extended tp 
this majestic pile, but of, late (though 
kept in sufficient repair) it has been rarely 
inhabited, except on public occasions, by 
its Prince Palatine. The steep a-nd wood- 
ed banks of the Weare present some very 
pleasant walks, as it encompasses Durham, 
and exhibit much romantic fcenery about 
Mr. Carr*s neighbouring scat at Cockcn. 
The stately pile of Lumley Castle, after- 
wards overlooks it, and its exit to the sea, 
near the crowded port of Sunderland, is 
graced with an iron bridge, matchleis in 
its design and archite<Jlure, beneath which 
vessels in full sail may pass. 

The DerwenIt rises northward of 
the Weave in the same range of the Dur- 
ham moors, and at first pursues aa east- 
earn direftion, which afterwards inclines 
more to the north, as it advances towards 
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thd Tyne at the southern border of Nor- 
thumberland^ a Uttle above Newcastle, 

.The short <x>\ufc of this ftver has no- 
thing very striking in it, being at first 
wild knd mountainous, and ! afterwards 
forming a valley, ifriiich encreases in cul- 
tivation, and at last becomes environed 
with coal works. Gibside, the old seat 
of the Straithmore family, and Axwell 
park, decorated with much taste by the, 
late.$ir Thomas Clayering, i^e near the 
banks of this stream, nor is Ravens worth 
Castle far distant. 

/Hie coast. of Durham is flat for some 
distance from the* mouth of /^ Tees, 
where the modern public place of Seaton 
has risen into consequence, and eclipsed 
itg deserted rival of Hartlepool. An un- 
wholesome marsh surrounds the latter 
place, which is in a state of much decay; 
but it forms a fine object from the sea 
and the Yorkshire coast, owing to the 
bold figure of its church, and its promi- 
nent position; an undulating grange of hills 
ensues, among which Mr, Burdon Jias 
G 
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fcyrmed his fine place of Castle Eden ; bnt 
the coast beyond Sunderland is bieak ted 
dfeaty to the point where the opposite 
tcJwnsofNorthandSouthShieldsexaltthcif 
sooty heads, and the bold ruin of Tyne^ 
mouth Castle marks the exit pi the Tym. 

The Ttne of Ndrthumbcrknd origi-* 
tiatesin two considerable ftreams> of which 
(the southern) rises in two branches not 
far from the source of the Tees in Durham^ 
Sowing northward, a little indited to ^ 
west by AMstone, eifter which it turns 
eastward to meet the North Tyne, which, 
dsing in the moors of Northansbeffahd, 
^lose to the borders of Roxburghsfaifie in 
Scbdaiid^ and joined by the Reed hdirn 
Bellingham, pursues a south-wert courae 
till it joins its southern coUeague. Both 
the branches being thus unked, tha$g«ea£ 
jiver takes i^ri eastward direction^ an4 at 
last tui*ning a little towai'^s the north, qUs^ 
charges itedf into the se^ breath the 
walk of Tytoemouth Castle. 

Highly mountainous in its /Origin> the 
courfe of each branch of the Tyne is tmly 



^1:14 ¥^ ^.i&^ntic ; and Tyne-dale ipay^ 
vi^ with TeeSi-idalc in natural beauty, 
thaugh it becomes greatly its superior in 
cultivation. Aldstone covers the whob 
^unrQunding country vy^ith its woAs neat 
the head of the S^utb Tyne^ and BeUing-i 
bam stands as far retired towards the head 
of the np.rthpfn branch ; the considerable 
town of llexham^ which may be called 
^<? c§|>it§l of Tyne-dale, occupying a cen*? 
tfj^l spQj: nev their jundign. The TyWt 
thus encreji^ed, ^o^s proudly through a 
vale full of riches and manufactures to 
]>rewc9stlc, the flourishing port an4 capi-r 
|ai of N^^humberland, a3 well as the 
gre^t empprium of the northern coal- 
$r»cfe. The streets, of this town were for- 
rajfrly woijderfijlly sfeep, narrow, ,aad in? 
Pf?fiYe»i?Pjt; bijtgre?it inf^proyemeuts have 
taken pUQe qf late, ?nd more are meditat? 
ed. The Ipioke of thp numprou? works 
vffi&. surrounding collieries, fomewbat der 
face^ the buildings pf this place ; but the 
^ay^ wbere the mansion-house and ex-- 
l?b^|(^ §r^ situated, m^es ^ very re* 
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spcdable appearance, and the spire of the 
great church of St. Nicholas, springing 
from four light Gothic arches, is a beau- 
tiful obje<El. A long stone bridge here di- 
vides the counties, separating Newcastle 
from the oj^osite town of Gateshead iii 
Durham, and ships of moderate burden 
can come up to it; but the towns of 
North and South Shields are the proper 
ports of the Tyne. Its aestuary presents a 
beautiful object to the high hills on either 
side, being crowded with vessels, and 
winding in great reaches between high 
banks, which are every where covered 
with fplendid' villas, belonging to the 
opulent merchants of Newcastle ; nor is 
its exit to the sea less striking, where "the 
bold ruin of Tynemouth Castle projects 
on the summit of a lofty cliff, terminat- 
ing the northem shore abruptly. 

The Bltthe and The Wensbeck 
are two small rivers of Northumberland, 
vnorth oi the Ty?te, flowing nearly east- 
ward from the centre of that country to 
•the sea. The port of BIythe, famous for 
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its coal trade, is near the mouth of the 
former river, and principally belongs to 
Sir Matthew White Ridley, whose hos- 
pitable seat of Blagdon makes a hand- 
some appearance from two elegant mo- 
dem lodges, \^^hich form its approach 
from the north road. Seaton Delaval, 
one of the heaviest buildings of Sir John 
VanbrugVs construction, lies somewhat 
lower on the coast, sorroiinded by col- 
lieries. The Wensheck passes the neat town 
of Morpeth in its way to the sea, but 
:neither of these rivers have any distin- 
,guishing features^ 

The Coquet rises near the eastern 
border of Roxburghshire, but within the 
limit of Northumberland, flowing south- 
east, till somewhat below Rothbury, and 
turning to the north-cast to reach the sea 
at Warkworth. 

This is a gentle river, flowing through 
a pleasant country for the latter part of 
its course ; the Hermitage of Warkworth 
on its banks is a singular building, being 
perhaps the only one of that description 

G3 
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ill England, which is in high preserva- 
tion. Warkworth Cafetlfe is a magnifi- 
trerit nlin, and was capable of having beeti 
ibade a superb residence by the Itte Dukfe 
tif Northumberiindi hid he not preferifed 
Alncwick ; it overlooks the sea and thte 
hiouth'of //t^ Coquet very finely. 

The Alne rises north of the Coqtfet, 

pursuing nearly a parallel direction, but 

-fs a smaller river, nor is its course so long. 

Its duly 'gfekt objects are placed in thb 

far-extended teSrritoty of the Duke of Nor- 

tiitoniiberknd, at the entrance of which 

the lofty building called Brisley Towef, 

cnvironcii by thick plantations, overlooks 

jdl the northern part of the wild -coiinfy 

6lf Northunfberiand, including the bold 

range of Cheviot hiBs on the north-west, 

dose to the Scottish border. The Alne 

then enters a charming valley beneath the 

ivied walls Of Hulne Abbey, which 

winds delightfully betweeti lawns, woods, 

^md groups of trees and cottages, admii- 

rably disposed. From these monastic and 

rustic recesses^ the river emerges into a 
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$peci<»is parki widened considerably by 
art> and gliding through the arches of a 
fine Castellan bridge^ is proudly over* 
looked by the numerous towers, ?ind lofty 
citadel of Alnewick Castle, the superb 
seat of the Northumberland family. This 
majestic pile, mostly rebuilt by the late 
Duke, may boast a degree of regal splen- 
dour ; and though somewhat too gaudily 
fitted up within, exhibits a noble range 
of apartments, and presents a most strik-^ 
ing object to the neighbouiiiood. The 
country surrounding the Alne is afterwards 
far from pleasant, and that stream meets 
the sea at its little port of Alnemouth. 

The Till is a considerable stream, 
being the last of the rivers of Northum- 
berland, rising somewhat south of the 
Cheviot Jiills, and fed by various springs 
ftom that wild expanse, as it encompasses 
tt at a considerable distance. Its course 
is first to the^ast, and afterwards, with 
a great sweep and various windings, to die 
north-west, till it falls into the Tweed hc^ 
tow Camhill. The Ti// forms for itself 
G4 
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a pleasant valley in the midst of a rude 
encircling waste, and its banks are adorned 
with several villages and some seats. 

The coast of Northumberland, for a 
considerable distance northward of Ncw^- 
castle, is covered with collieries ; nor has 
it anything remarkable beyond the ob-. 
jects already described, except a small 
island at the mouth of the Coquet, till 
Bamborough Castle, the seat of Bishop 
Crewe's excellent charityfbrship-wrcckcd 
seamen, projects far into the sea, on the 
summit of a bold promontory. The cluster 
of the Farn Isles Ues a little to the north, 
and Holy Island, on which are some me-r 
morable ecclesiastical remains of antiqui- 
ty, is between them and the mouth of 
the Tweedy which is a little below Ber- 
wick. 

The Tiviot and The Tveep may 
properly he called the boundary riyers be- 
tween England and Scotland, though 
they certainly appertain more strongly to 
the latter coxmtry ; nor does the Tiviot in- 
deed pass at all through England. Its 
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source is in the wild hills hot 6tr from 
Moss|)aul Inn on the Carlisle road, in the 
centre of Roxburghshire, \vhere it flows 
almost northward to Hawick, inclining 
afterwards more towards the east, met by 
the Jed and the Kale, till it joins the Tweed 
near Kelso. The short course of this ra- 
pid stream^ after its exit from the hills, is 
through the beautiful and highly-roman- 
tic district ofTiviot-dale, profusely adorned 
with seats, and well sprinkled'with villa* 
ges. The town of Hawick, on the north 
road, occupies a charming spot over the 
river at the entrance of that district; and 
Jedburgh, with its ancient abbey, lies on 
the hills, about two miles abote its centre^ 
where the bridge of Ancram is built over 
it. The junction of the Tiviot with the 
Tweed, 2i little southward of Kelso, forms 
a charming fcene ; and Fleurs, the elct 
yated seat of the Duke of Roxburgh, no 
yrljere appears to so much advantage, as 
froiii the high bank above the point of 
their union. 

The Tweed finds its distant qrigin in 
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die mountainous district, whidl ufiitfe& 
the counties of Ayr, Dumfries, and Pee* 
Ues, in Scotland, somewhat northward 
t)f the cclebrated'springs of Motfatt ; it* 
course is north-east to Ptcblcs, where it 
makes a compass to the south-east, re-** 
ceiving the Yarrow and Entrici Watert 
Soon after their junction near Selkirk; 
uniting with the Tivht at Kelso, and the 
^ill at Corahill, and felling into the se* 
below Berwick. 

Nothing can be more wild and dreary 
than the early course of this great river, 
as it is fed by innumerable torrents from 
the bare hills it divides, and seems to col- 
lect its forces in the pleasant vale in which 
its first town, Peebles, is situated, bear- 
ing the appropriate name ofTweedale; 
After this, the country throughout con- 
tinues rude and bleak, except on the 
immediate banks of the Tweedy that river 
forming here, for a great distance, the 
principal boundary between England and 
Scotland, and the surrounding tracts on 
each side having been for ages the theatre 



of disputes, national contests, and mu- 
tual hostilities.' Marks of their ravages may 
still be traced, and much of the country- 
contiguous to ihe Tweed a]^)^ars more 
neglected than the interior districts ; yet 
is it how gradually emerging from thfe 
ellipse, 4nd the Scottish sixJe in particu- 
las rises rapidly in cultivation, omamtnt, 
Bn'd improvement. A little below- Scl- 
itil-k, the beautiful rettiaifts of Mfeltosfe 
Abbey strongly arrest the attention of the 
traveller, and the Tweed h gooti afterwards 
crossed by a handsome modem edifice of 
the Flybridge, leading from Jedbtirgh by 
a new road t6 Edinburgh. The Duke 
of Roxburgh's numerous plantatiotis and 
superb mansion, adorn the part of Twee- 
dale above Kelso, whose a*bbey and bridge 
are striking objects. Coldstream also is 
pleasantly situated on the Tweed some- 
what lower, with a stately stone bridge ; 
and an antient one of great length, con- 
nects the suburb of Tweed mouth with 
the fortified town of feefwick, which 
graces the northern shore of tiiis river at 
its exit tx> tlie sea. i . 
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CHAPTER VL 

Coast of Scotland from Berwick on Tweed 
to the Firth of Forth— jRiwrir of Scot- 
land north of t\i€ Tweed and the Tiviot 
— Course and General Character of the 
Forth and Its auxiliary str earns ^ with the 
grand display of Edinhurgh from its 
Firth — ^Thc Leven and Eden of Fife- 
shire, and the Coast of that County from 
the Firth of Forth to the Firth of Tay 
-—The Tay of Perthshire, and its compo- 
nent streams — its Lake and Firth — Ri- 
vers of Angus — ^The South and North 
Esk — ^The Bervie of Kincardine — 72/- 
vers of Aberdeenshire — ^The Dee, The 
Don, The Yethan and Ugie— The 
Deveron of Bamffshi're — ^Thc Spey— r 
The Findhorn— The Nairn. 



The first part of the coast of Scotland, 
ascending northward from the bounds 
of Berwick, which form a small separate 
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diktrict between South and North Britain,' 
k by no means interesting, the borders 
having been long neglected for the same 
reasons which prevailed in the lower parts 
of Tweed-dale. The dreary. moor of 
Coldingham covers the northern part of 
this wild expanse, through which the Ad* 
dSnr pursues a south-east direction to join 
the Tweed near its mouth/ zxxAthe Rye 
terminates its short circular course to ithq 
norths at Eyemouth. Descending from 
th^se heights, to the curious bridge rest-^ 
ing in - the deep dell of the Pease, on a 
pillar of enormous height, all the riches 
of the Lothians display themselves in 
great profusion, as we approach Dunbar ; 
a^r which, the coast forms a bay, to re- 
ceive the little river Tyne from Hadding- 
ton, terminating in the rock of the Bafs 
liland, a little eastward of North Ber- 
wick, and marking the mouth oi the great 
Ftrth of Forth. 

The Forth is the first river of much 
note northward of the Tweed, and perr 
haps the most important pf any in Scot- 
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land, from the length of its caurae, tjio 
profusion: of its commerce, and its prdxi^ 
mity to thfi capital. It$ proper ri^ is in 
ike wUd tract of moxintains in the west^. 
f m highlands, at the back o£ the great 
Ben-X^omond, towards the nofth-yras* 
extreniity of. Stirlingshire. A little befora 
it reaches Stirling, it is joined by the Teitb 
isorn the nocth-c west, pnc branch of which 
hmsLochKatyem ^ndLoch fanacker, and 
the other the L(2^^i>0^, Voile, andLub* 
nick, before they meet near CkUander, 
and descend together to X)oune ; the j$i^ 
Ian afterwards joins the Forth, flowing t<^ 
the sQUthrwest from Perthshire by Ddm^ 
j)laine, and the Devon in the same difectioj| 
afterwaiids frooiKinross^shire* The course 
of these united streaitKS which altogether 
form the Forth, is towards the south-east, 
iiftor the general junction, but with mul- 
tiplied windings be]pw Stirling. The 
Firth of Forth {Firth being the Scottish 
Jiame £br an asstuary, as. Loch is for a 
teke) is thvis formed, which, swelling into 
-a Y:ast; expanse^ and turning at last semer 
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what towiEirds ^e nQith>. divides Edin^ 
burgh and its adjacent counties from Fife* 
sbire^ and so falls into the German ocean. 
- Neither the Forth, nor its auxiliary 
streams in ^neral, are remarkable for ra-r 
pidity, though they take their origin in a 
iDountaioaus dktrictt nx>r is the river it* 
self of any ^eat magnitude^ till after tiic 
union of its feveral braiiche3. This hap- 
pens in a rich and fertile plam, bounded 
tofvards the north by the long .waving 
ridg^ o£ the Ocbill hilk, and intersected 
by the frequent meanckr^ of the river, 
wbosetncessant curves, when viewed froni 
any cmineoce, exhibit an apparent la- 
byrmtk of pools of water, which deceive 
the eye in aeeming distinct from each 
ethen In the centre of this {4ain, a k^t;y 
fock rises j^ruptly, crowned with the pa- 
lace and church of Stirlingj from which 
that town descends to the east in a long 
and steep street. Just where the Forth 
iKKKHnes increased by the tide, the li(tle 
stream of tb$ Carron descends into it,. 
tkigc4 with the produjce of itis iron workjsu 
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and the great Canal from the Clyde joins 
it, transporting the rich nianuifactures of 
Paisley and Glasgow, and the trade of 
the western sea. The forges of Borro- 
stoness, somewhat tlelow the fine remains 
of Linlithgow palace, front the ivied walls 
of Culross Abbey, on the opposite side of 
the expanded basin, a littk ^ below the 
point where the Aven descends from the 
south into the Forth, which beneath In- 
Terkeithing is narrowed considerably by 
a promontory from the north, where the 
great pass of the Queen s Ferry is esta- 
blished, about three miles below the 
high terrace and superb mansion of Hope- 
ton. The Forth immediately afterwards 
spreads into a vast arm of the sea, as it 
sweeps between receding shories, beneath 
the groves of Barnbugle, and receiving the 
Almond from the south, approaches Leith, 
the grand and crowded port of Edin- 
burgh. 

^ The Leven and The Eden are the 
otily streams of note in Fifeshire, and 
neither of them very remarkable, the 
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course of each being short. The Leven 
falls into the mouth of ///^ Firth ofForth^ 
flowing eastward from Lochleven, a bare 
pool iiirrounded by. high naked hills, and 
distinguished by an island containing the 
castle in which Queen Mary was con- 
fined. The neat town of Kinross, with 
its stately mansion house, covers the high 
bank on the western fide of the lake. 
-Fifeshire abounds in fertile plains, well 
sprinkled with small towns and villages, 
among which the mofl: conspicuous are 
Falkland, noted for the fine ruin of its 
palace, and. Cupar, the handsome county 
town of Fife. The Eden rising in the 
central parts of Fifeshire, and watering 
these rich plains, pafies beneath Cupar, 
and discharges itself into the sea, some- 
what northward of St. Andrews. 

The coast of Fifeshire is for the most 
part bolder than the interior country, 
stretching in a broad semicircle from the 
Firth of Forth to that of Tay, and com- 
manding thofe great asstuaries in high 
perfe<Jlion. On the former are the towns 
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of Ctail, Anstruther, Dysert, Kirkaldie, 
and Kinghorn, Opposite to Leith and 
Edinburgh, and on the latter, Woodha- 
Tcn fronts the great port of -Dundee ao- 
cTofsthe Toy. The eastern coast is strong- 
ly marked with bold rocks opposing a 
tempestuous sea, on one of which the 
majestic ruins, and collegiate grandeur 
of St. Andrews stand elevated. 

The Tai^ finds its source in the cen- 
tral part of the Western Highlands, where 
the extremity of Perthshire borders on 
Argyleshire, in a very wild, elevated, and 
mountainous district. It flo^vs towards 
the south-east by Tyndrum to Criertla- 
rich, and then makes a curve to the 
north-eist as it pervades the valley of 
Gkttdochart, pursuing the same directi6n 
to form its great lake between Killin and 
Taymouth, at the form^ of which places 
it is joined by the Lochy from the north- 
Infest, and a little below the latter by theU&k 
from the west. It then makes a cofisi- 
dcrable compass by the north, and, meet- 
ing tJu Tnmel defcending in that direc* 
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tion, pursues a southward course with it 
to Dunkeld, where the Braan from the 
south-west falls into it. Its tendency is 
then eastward, till it meets the Isia from 
the north-east, soon after the junAioh of 
that river with the Atrdle from the north- 
west. The Tay^ thus reinforced, makes 
a rapid curve by the west to the souths 
till it reaches Ptrth, ttnd beneath the 
rock of Kinnoul turns again to the south- 
east. The Earne from the west joins it 
near Newburgh, and it then forms itd 
Flrthy turning to the north-east, but after 
it has passed Dundee, inclines once more 
to the south-east, to riiake its fexit to the 
sea* 

The Tay is one Kjf the most considwa- 
bfe and beatrtifol fivers in our ifland, tra- 
versing the whole great county of Pierth, 
amidrt the richest districts of the middte 
range of Scotland, and forming itself the 
p^iticffKd orn^tmetitt tfy some of the mdk 
romantic tracts in nartare. 'Its source h 
m one of the highest and wildest emi- 
nences in the v^estern Highlands, from 
Ha 
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whence it rushes with a singularly eha* 
radleristic rapidity, through the gloomy 
hollow of Glendochart, or the Vale of Af- 
fliction, where it forms a small lake, 
with 2L bare ifland and a castle, which 
might serve for the abode of melancholy. 
The pleasant little town of Killin is de- 
lightfully situated some miles lower, on 
a neck of land between the two points^ 
where the placid Lochy and the rapid 
Toy, strongly contrasting each other in 
character, form the great expdnie of wa- 
ter called Loch Toy. Lofty mountains 
surround this charming lake, encircling a 
wooded, populous, and well-cultivated 
district; two good roads pervade the 
whole, on em inences overhanging each side 
of the water, and command every spe- 
cies of the sublime and beautiful in land- 
scape. These scenes are varied happily 
by the three great turns of Loch Toy, the 
last of which discloses all the ornament- 
ed territory of Taymouth, whose groves 
sweep the whole horizon,, stretching 
across the plain at the bottom of the lake 
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from the heads pf two opposite moun- 
tains^ and interspersed with many con- 
spicHOus buildings. The Toy makes its 
exit from the lake through the handsome 
stone bridge of Kenmore, the church of 
whidi village stands finely exalted on an 
eminence looking directly down Loch 
Toy. 

This river, now greatly increased by 
the junction of the Lion from its pleasant 
dale, but still preserving all its original 
rapidity, rolls in majestic state between 
the rich groves of Taymouth, and at 
Aberfcldie is croffed by a large stone 
bridge, built by General Wade when the 
military roads were formed," and graced 
with a very classic Latin inscription. The 
Tumel, lately enlarged by the waters of 
tfie Garr/V tumbling from the highly im- 
proved district of the Blair of Athol, 
through the hollow pass of Killicranky, 
meets the Toy below the romantic spot 
of Paskally, which after paifes through a 
finely pastured and well-timbered vale to 
Dunkeld, the venerable remains of whose 
H3 
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abbey present a^ fine object close to th^ 
Toy, and in the mi<Ut of the Duke of 
AthoFs numerous plantations. High obr 
trading hiUs direct its winding course ii^ 
its exit from thp Highlands beneath the 
scanty remains of the celebrated wopd 
of Birnam^ from whence the ruined, for- 
trefs of Dunsinane is seen at a consider- 
able distance across the plain. 

The Toy here makes a considerable 
circuit to meet the Isia from Angus, and 
then descending beneath tfie ancient pa- 
lace of Scone, to the fine city of Perth, 
passes under the arches of its noble bridge, 
and sweeps in a bold semicircle round th? 
rock of Kinnoul, opposite to the hill of 
MoncriefFe, where the Roman legions, 
struck with astonishment at the grandeur 
of the fcene before them, suddenly halted 
and cried, '' Ecce Tiberim." 77i4 Earne 
descends a little below this spot from 
CriefFe, and beneath the elevated pile of 
Drummpnd Castle, adorns the fertile vale 
of Straith Earne, through which its course 
is parallel with the Tayy till the two ri- 
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vcw join near Newbiirgh. Thus is formed 
that vaft aestuary called the Firth of Toy, 
at the head of which the important and 
flourishing port of Dundee spreads over 
a considerable eminence ; this Firth nar- 
rows, considerably as it approaches its 
exit, and falls into the sea beneath the 
walls of Broughty Castle. 

The North and South Esk are the 
rivers of Angus. Both these streams rise - 
in the Grampian hills, which form a cen- 
tral ridge in this part of the ifland, ter- 
minating in the eastern sea near Aber- 
deen. They are both rapid rivers, though 
short in their course, the South Esk flow- 
ing eastward beneath the high eminence 
crown d with the spires of Brechin, and 
under Sir David Carnegie's well-planted 
territory of Kinnaird with its superb man-; 
sion, and expanding into a large basin at 
last in front of the handsome town of 
Montrose, before it reaches the sea. The 
course o{the North Esk is through a wild- 
er district, as it divides the counties of 
Angus and Kincardine, inclining to the 

H4 
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south-east, and falling into the sea a few 
miles north of Montrose. 

The Bervie is the only proper river 
in Kincardineshire ; the Dee of Aberdeen- 
shire forming its northern boundary, and 
the North Esk of Angus its southern. 
This river rises also in the Grampian hills, 
but soon emerging from them, takes its 
course chiefly to wards the south, with 
considerable windings. The country it 
traverses is rude, bare, and unequal, nor 
is the stream itself considerable; on its 
southern shore is the small town and port 
of Inver-bervie in a little bay opening to 
the sea. 

The Dee and The Don arethe two 
great rivers of Aberdeenshire, enclosing 
between them the two towns of New and 
Old Aberdeen. 

Tlu Dee rises at the western extremi- 
ty of the Grampian hills, near the borders 
of Inverness-sh ire, and interfects the whole 
chaiii of that mountainous district in its 
course to the sea, which tends almost in- 
variably eastward. 
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The country encircling this fine river 
in the early part of its progress, is won- 
derfully ^bold and romantic, especially 
about the Castle-Town of Brae-Marr, 
and the wells of Pannanach, where the 
heights are cloathed with vast forests of 
pines. The Dee afterwards forms a more 
expanded valley, as it crosses the northerti 
comer of Kincardineshire, and re-enter- 
ing Aberdeenshire, passes under the arches 
of a noble bridge, a few miles before it 
falls into the sea, on the south side of New 
Aberdeen. 

The Don finds its origin in the Gram- 
pians, somewhat northward of the Dee at 
Brae-Mar, on the borders of Banff-shire, 
near Cock-bridge, pursuing a course ra- 
ther inclined to the north-east, till it 
meets the Urt^ from the north-west, a 
little below Inverurie, from whence it 
flows to the south-west with various 
windings, till it reaches the sea, somewhat 
northward of Old Aberdeen. 

The Don is throughout a very rapid and 
romantic river, buried within its deep 
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^wits, and tr4vemng one of the wildest 
4i»tricte in Scotlgtnd ; the mighty min of 
JCildrumie Castle frowns over its northern 
shore, and it afterwards passes by the * 
town^ of Monymujfkand Kii:y;ore, preserve 
ing itsoriginal character to the last ; even as 
it/$^pproAdi6i tdaie sea^ it remaiigL^ enclo^d 
in 9* deep hollow fringed with brush-wpod, 
where a siaguj^r bridge of one pointed 
wch crosses it This river is n^t »Rvig^T 
hh, and its c^i^itai of Old Aberdeen (now 
only cekbrsitoi for its University) b?i6 
yielded to the more modern consequence 
of its ^^thern neighboyr, which the l^rge 
flo\irighing pQrt q£ fh J)e^ has enriched 
with gr^ftt c^immereial advantages. 

Tap Yrthan and The Ugie are 
the two northern rivers of Aberdeenshire, 
the forrper descending from the northr 
west,, by Ellw, to the coast below New- 
bprgb^ and the Utter pursuing j^early an 
owtw^ird course, till it meets the §ea a 
little northward of Peterhead. Neither 
pf th^se rivers is distinguishable for any 
peculiar feature;5, the descent of both be- 

7 
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ing through a dreary and uninteresting 
wild. 

The DfiVEROiy rises in the mountain'^ 
ous di:itricts of Banffshire, not far from 
the source of the Don, dividing that counr 
ty fronx Aberdeenshire throughout; its 
course is very winding, inclining princir 
pally to the north-cast, but turning sud- 
denly to the southrcast to meet the Bogi^ 
. near Huntley. It then resumes its origir 
nal diredion, making a great compasti to 
the east by Tureff, from whence it flows 
chiefly to the north-west* till it falls into 
the sea at Banff. 

This is a very rapid and befiutifiil river, 
with high woockd banks, in the midst of 
a wild and bare country ; the ornament- 
ed gro^nds around the stately fabric of 
Duff-house, belonging to the Eiarl pf Fife, 
extend for a great way abovt it;s b^nks, 
where it is crossed by a fine stone bridge 
of one arch. Soon afterwards it rei^cKos 
the bold hill on which the handsome tx^wn 
of Banff is situated, rising abruptly oy^r 
the sea near the mouth of t/ie Dwero^* 
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The Spey is by far the most rapid 
river yet defcribed, rising in the centre 
of those rocks and frightful precipices, 
writh which the vast mountain of the 
Coriaraich is environed, in the wilds of 
the northern highlands of Invernefs-shire. 
A small lake conceals its source, from 
\vhence, with various windings, it pur- 
sues a north-east direction, gradually ver- 
ging more and more towards the north, 
till it reaches the sea below Fochabers. 

Nothing can be imagined more rude 
and desolate than the early part of this 
river*s course, as it tumbles in a succes- 
sion of precipitous cataracts from the base 
of the Coriaraich, and rolls with unpa- 
ralleled rapidity along the valley it has 
formed, through an uninhabited district, 
till it reaches the solitary hamlet of Gar- 
vamore. A scanty succession of incon- 
siderable villages then adorns its banks, 
which swell again into the compass of a 
small lake, called Loch-Inch^ near Ruth- 
ven Castle, and two of the great military 
roads to Inverness join near it, as it 
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crosses a comer of the county of Murray. 

The Spe% .afterwards divides laverness- 

, ^.lf '». .' .iv*;^- * 

shirefrom BahfF-shire, passing nearGrant- 
Town, and through the great forests of 
pines which encircle the territory of 
CastleGrant ; little afterwardsdistinguishes 
its course, though thc/ country it tra- , 
verses becomes more expanded, while the 
villages still remain scanty and inconsi- 
derable. The Spey, long before it reaches 
' the small town of Fochabers near its 
mouth, widens considerably^ and becom- 
ing navigable, transports the abundant 
pines which clothe its hills, still preserv- 
ing to the last strong traits of its native 
rapidity. The extensive plantations, mag- 
nificent house, and polished grounds of 
Castle Gordon, decorate its approach to* 
thc sea with new features. 

The Findhorn and The Lossie 
find their origin in the highland moun- 
tains of Inverness-shire, and pursue a 
course nearly parallel with the Spey^ the 
former crossing the two military roads 
near Corryborough and the bridge of 
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Dulsie, and inclining chiefly to the north- 
east, till it fotms a lake before it reaches 
the sea below Fores. The latter has no 
great features^ but finds its exit below the 
port of Cullen. 

The Findhorn is a far less rtver than the 
Spey, but imitates it in rapidity, having 
a peculiar pellucid transparency in its 
waters, which reflect their pebbly bed so 
strongly as to dazzle the strattger, iH^heh 
he fords it. Fores is a very handsome 
town, about a mile distant from its east* 
ern bank, not far from its nrtOuth, in tii^ 
midst of a country celebrated for classic 
fame, and stored with fine objects of an- 
tiquity. The Danish pillar of King Su- 
eno exhibits a wonderful curiosity a little 
above this place, and ^he fine remains of 
Kinloss Abbey are not far distant ; the 
blasted heath also, where Macbeth is sup- 
posed to have met the witches, extends 
far on the road to Elgin, the venerable 
towers of whose ruined Cathedral pre- 
sent very curious and interesting ob}^cts. 
The district on the south and west of 
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Fores is etttt^Ay beautiful, risiflg in 
getitk ertiittehcds tufted with gfovcs, in 
the midst ofricheudosui^ed and pastures, 
and bdnrldod by the thick woods of Dar- 
ndw^y fotest, who!5e casde (the seat of 
the Earls of Murray) appears ia grand 
di^plfty^ Tke Findhofn forihs a large ba«- 
sin, as it adrtiit^ the tide bekhv Fores, 
from whence it opens iuto the sea third' 
a nAtr6^ ^frait^ an the ^seenib ^)xcfit or 
which the village and port bearing its 
name are situated. The opposite bank is 
covered by hillocks of light sand, which 
are blown over many hundred acres of 
the contiguous land, destroying its ver- 
dure. ' 

The Nairn rises a little to the north- 
west of the course oithe Findhorn, in the 
same pile of mountains, and pursues a 
parallel line towards the north-east. This is 
a much less river than the former, flowing 
through a wild and uninhabited country 
froni Straith-Nairn, and crossing the two 
military roads. Very little beauty at- 
tends its course, except as it passes 
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near the castle of Calder, celebrated for 
the murder of Duncan King of Scotland 
by Macbeth; It approaches the dirty town 
and small port of Nairn over a marsh, 
from whence a noble view extends across 
the north-ea^t bay of Scotland to the 
bold rocks called 7//^ Suiters of Cromartie, 
the level point of ^arbet-Nm in Ross- 
shire, the rude cdast of Sutherland, and 
the rocky promontory of the Orcf of Caith- 
ness. 
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Eastern Coast from the Firth of Tay to the 
extreme point of Kinnatrd in Aberdeen-- 
shire, and Northern Coast from theme to 

' the entrance ofxht Murray Yir\}i, form- 
ing one side of the great North-East Bay 
' — The Ness of Inverness -shire, and its 
Loch — ^Thc Beauley of Ross-shire and 
its Firth, communicating with the Mur- 
ray Firth-^TA^ Northern Peninsula of 
Scotland — ^The Orron -Water, forming 
the Beautiful Firth of Cromartie — ^The 
Firth of Dornoch— The Fleet, The 
Brora, and The Helmsdale of Suther^. 
land — The Eastern Coast of Caithness 

, to Duncdnshy Head, and John a Groats 
House ^forming the extreme Northern Pro^ 
montory — Northern Coast to the Bay of 
Dunnett, and the River of Thurso with 
its Town — Dreaty aspect of the Coast to 
the North-West, terminating ip Cape 
I 
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Wrath — Western Coast of Sutherland 
Ross-shire^ and Invemess-shtrey opposite 
to the Hebrides, intersected hy- sait^wa^ 
ter Lochs, hut without any Rivers of note, 
tathe bottom of thcNorthern Peninsula. 

The eastern coast, northward ©f the 
Tay, has nothiug very striking in its' as- 
pect, or deserving of minute description. - 
The ruined Abbey of Aberbrothic, and 
the pleasant position of Montrose on its 
swelling basin, are the oply point3 in 
A«gus; Kincardine has alone the bold 
fragments of Dunotter Castle near Stonc- 
haven^ the antient Palace of the Lord 
Marischak of Scotland, to boast of. Aber- 
deenshire cover$ a vast extent . of shore,, 
various in its appearwce, and fi^U of stri- 
king objects. The flourishing port and 
Univcffity of New Aberdeen on the broad 
«st^ary of tie D^ first attracts out no- 
tice^ graced with some Lifregular traits of 
grandeur^ yet far inferior ^p Gla^gQw 
hQth in extent, ^lead^mi:^ and conoimerce. 
Its position is^ e3tl«'«nicly pte^afnt, pa a 



gentle dcvatioii above the riref , and di- 
vided from the sea by a pleasant meadow 
called the Links. A cheerful com country 
separates this pjace from the decayed city 
and University of Old Aberdeen, whose 
stately college alone attracts the notice of 
a stranger. The coast is dreary between 
the mouth oftlte Don and that o{the Ye^ 
than, and afterwards to that of the Ugli 
becomes astonishingly bold and rocky> 
opening into extraordinary cavems; of 
which the Buller of Buchan is the most 
wonderful. The position also of the Castles 
of Slains, on high abrupt rocks fri^tfully 
Qver-hanging the sea, is singularly ex- 
posed, and the town of Peterhead exhi- 
bits one of the neatest and^ pleasantest 
ports in Scotland^ being also resorted to 
as a public place. Little variety takes 
place till we reach the spaall port of 
Fraserbergh, bcnea^ the point of Kin- 
naird's Head, crowned with a castle and 
light house, and shooting out far into 
the sea. This is the farthest point of 
Ae coast towards the east, which here 

I 2 
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turns abruptly to front the north, form- 
ing thus the south-east point of the great 
north-east bay of Scotland, opposite to 
theextremitg^ of DuncarisbyHeadinCaith- 
nels, across a vast intervening gulph. In 
this direction BanfF-shire succeeds to 
Aberdeen-shire, exhibiting a pleasant and 
rather ornamented coast ; its handsome 
capital, backed by the groves and superb 
mansion of DufF, rising above the mouth 
of the Deveron, Lord Finlater*s well- 
wooded territory stretching out from the 
port ofCuUen, on the Logi^y and the nu- 
merous plantations encircling the stately 
palace of Castle Gordon, embellishing the 
coast and the country to the mouth of 
' tJie rapid Spey. The coast of Murray- 
shire, which follows, is less adorned,, but 
Lioch Spynnlej with its castle, present, fine 
objects at a small distance, and the ruins 
of Elgin are interesting to the traveller. 
The bay formed by the Findhorn, not far 
from the delightful position of Fores and . 
the forest of Darnaway, makes a bold in- 
denture into the country, and the tract 
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between its mouth and Nairn-shire is dis- 
tinguishable for thofe .sandy hillocks, 
which arc frequently spread Over the 
whole level by the wind. The bay now 
becomes more contracted, and the oppo- 
site shore of Ross-slure terminates it at 
the low point of Torbet Ness, beyond 
which the more distant coast of Suther- 
land and Caithness: stretches far out to 
the north-east. The Sutters of Cro- 
martie form two. bold pillars at the mouth 
of its charming pir4h opposite to Nairn, 
[ and the northern direction 'of the coast 

j terminates soon afterwards - in • a 'sharp 

point of Abeird^ji-shire, at the exit of 
the Murray Firth ^ on which elevation, 
the numerous bastions and regular fronts 
of Fort George, exhibit* a perfect model 
in the modern art of fortification! 

The Ness rises in Loch^Okh in the 
midst of the central mountains of Inver- 
ness-shire, inclining invariably to the 
north-east, w4th vdry few windings, as it 
forms the great lake of Loch 'Ness,' and 

13 
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approaches Inverness, below which it fdlb 
into th^ Murray Firth. 

The early course of this fine river i^ 
uncomnionly wild, hoch Oich being soi^ 
roun4ed by mountains generally ca|sped 
with snpw, «»d the heights of Ben-nevis 
(the Atlas of North Britain) appearing 
at a distapace in the west, while these of 
Coryuragan and Coriaraichy (in which 
the Sp^ is produced*) frown over it on 
the south* Justdt tj^entfaiKe oi Lock^ 
Nessj th(^ whitened bastions of Fojrt Au-^ 
gustus §r^ situated', with a little sbreefi 
which forws its hamJpt, aia4 contains thd 
principal parjj of the populaition ofthi^ 
ill-inhabit;ed ^tric^ Xhis is one of the 
fortresses built after the rebellion e^ 1745# 
^nd several of the military roads ncieet 9( 
this point, one of which leads to lavcr^ 
pVs and Fort George, another to Fort 
WHliam and the western p^xts of Scot^ 
. land, a third to the northr western coaafc , 
ppposite to the Hebridesj and a fourtjh 
Qver the heights pf Coryuragan and Co^ 
liaraiqlii by ^ yeiy aif^upi;? pass %q ^ 



south. Loch^N^si is remarkable fot its 
uniform straitness, ^ wdll as for the b6ld 
Tocks and lofty mountains whi<ih tencbn^ 
pass it, cloathed with waving fbrest^ :«f 
yincs and birch- 

TTie river DnndreggdH^ fofming various 
4akes in its course from the narth«W€st, 
falls into Lodb-Ness, after travemng the 
little stripe of cultivation whida dktiwb- 
guishcs Gienraorrison. The Cbnnii afao, 
descending from the north, foratis a largos 
basin ad it reaches the centre of lAfch* 
Ness, into which the picture8<|ue mitt 4>f 
Utquahaxt Castk protrudes iesdlf. Dirddd^ 
opposite, the militaty r^ad fo IttV«#KcS6 
pursues the southern bunk of this ^tit 
lakcj) sifter surtoounting the beightd 6f 
Knockcorrach from Fort Augiistus, &iid 
crossing the rapid stream of the Errick$ 
which precipitates itself here irt two tfe^ 
Bitendaas cataracts, cdfed the Falls of 
Fyrcs. A Kttle below thisi spot is th^ 
building which Geiteral Wad6 inhabited 
when be supcrimteftded the military road^,- 
and which (now converted into one of 

14 
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the inns maintained by Government in 
thcBc desolate districts) still bears the 
title of." The. General's Hutr Thick 
and beautiful are the woods which, inter- 
mixed with rocks, encompass and over- 
hang this road as it follows the border of ' 
Lqch'Ness^ neer the end of which, a happy 
mixture of villages and cultivation en- 
livens the scene. The Nessy then emer* 
ging from its lake, and bearing the form 
of a finer wide river, flows through a grand 
and very picturesque valley, till it reaches 
the la^ge town of Inverness, the proper 
capital of the Northern Highknds. This 
is the only place of any considerable note 
north of Aberdeen, Perth, and Stirling, 
except Banff, being also the great mart 
of all the inhabited parts of the surround* 
ing wilds* It covers a fine eminence 
above the riyer, which is here crossed by 
a stately bridge ; the ruins of Macbeth's 
Castle frown over it from a lofty rock, 
|ind the wooded hill of Tommin-Heurin, 
^suming the. singular.^hape of a ship with 
the keel turned upwards, ris^es opposite, 
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A little below Inverness, /A^ A>w falls 
into: the Murray Firth^ opposed to a 
prelecting point of Hoss^shir-e, where a 
Ferry is!cstablished- 

The Beau let finds its source in the 
hakes of Assay tg and Maddy in the most 
northern part of; Jnvemcss-shire, wind- 
ing frequently, and flowing.chiefly.to the 
south-east, till it constitutes tJie Firth of 
Beauley, which, turning to the north-east, 
contracts itself into a narrow strait oppo- 
si;t^ to the jnoutji of the Nm* The junc- 
tion of these watets forms t/ie Murray. 
Firth, which expands itself considerably, 
but at last appears almost land-locked, as 
it turns by the north-west round the 
points of Fortrose and Fort George, di- 
viding Ross-shire from Inverness-shire. 

The course of this river from its na- 
tive mountains is singularly wild and 
rugged, till it . reaches the district of 
Straithglass, wliere cultivation and popu- 
lation begin to shew themselves. These 
advantages encrease as it approaches its' 
little capital pf Be^ulcy, and the Firth 
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which bears its name presents a fine oval 
basin^ encompassed by stxongly-featured 
banks, and backed with high mountains. 
The Murray Firth, formed by the jtmc- 
tion of the two rivers, is not less distin- 
guished by grand objects, perpetually va^ 
rying as the traveller follows its curving 
shores, and opening views into the inte- 
rior recesses of the mountains of Inver- 
ness-shire, Ross-shire, and Sutherland. 
The strait which attends its exit to the 
sea, is very narrow and winding, where 
the little town of Fortrose covers one 
eminence, while the magnificent and te- 
gular pile of Fort George occupies ' the 
opposite sitie of the bay. 

The Northern Penhtsula (if Scotland \i 
far less distinguished by rivers than ixfvj 
other part of the kingdom, though' it 
contains a very large division of that part 
of our island which appertains to North-* 
Britain, comprehending the whole of 
Ilos3-shire, Sutherland, and Caithness, 
with a great part of Invemes^shire. Its 
eastern coast is alone much frequented by 
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travellers, and the diificuhies attetuiitig 
€tcn the prosecution of that journey aM 
not mcoti^derable. Thofb of the northern> 
and the descent southward by the west- 
em coast, at€ nearly inftutmountable by 
straagers, there being neither roads nof 
ftccommodatioiis to be pjurdued with any 
certainty throughout that extensive di* 
strict, which is ill inhabited, full of mo* 
jasses, penetrated in various directions by 
immense mountains, and very scanty in 
cultivation or population, all improve- 
ment being much retard^ by such al-* 
most invincible bairriers, with a tempea^ 
tuous climate, and a coast difficult of ac*» 
eess even, in fair weather. A minrute dc-* 
scription here, therefore, is impracticaHci 
at least by one who has travelled chiefty 
for health anid pleasure, and who w^idtes 
principally to impress what he has seen 
en his own mind, though perhaps not 
without a prospect of submitting his ob-* 
servatipns to the opinions of others. Such 
a one is under the necessity of pursuing 
the best leadjng information h.e can ob* 
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tain, where personal experience fails, and 
to give a brief and general character of 
yirhat has not fallen und^r his special ob- 
servation. 

The Orron Water is the first stream 
that attracts our notice in ascending the 
eastern side of the northern Peninsula^ 
It rises in the mountains of Boss-shire, a 
little north of the Beauley, and meeting 
other streams flowing froni Loch Gillon^ 
^nd Lfoch Lutcharty forms the beautiful 
Firth of Cram(irtie in its course to the 
north-east. Dingwall, the: small capital 
of Ross-shire, lies at the head of this fine 
bay, which divides that county from the 
lesser one of Cromartie covering its south- 
ern bank. This charming expanse of wa- 
ter is beautifully varied in form, being 
also decorated with a well-ctdtivated and 
populous . outline, and backed by high 
mountains. It narrows extremely at In^> 
vcrgordon Ferry, where the promontory 
of Kirk-Michael projects into it on the 
Cromartie shore, after which it swells 
again into a rory grand and spacious bay. 
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extending far to the north, and turning 
to the south-cast abruptly to make its 
exit. All the navies of Euro][)e might ride 
in this delightful basin, which is well- 
stored with good anchorage, and appears 
land-locked, except where one channel 
communicates with the upper lake, and 
another opens with a grand curve to the 
sea, beneath the town, and the two bold 
rocks called the Sutters of Cromartie. 

The Firth of Dornoch is formed 
by a junction o{ the Shin from its lake in 
the south-west part of Sutherland, and 
theAUish with various other small streams 
from Ro9s-shire. It is a large .winding 
aestuary, abounding in bays, and descend* 
ing to the south cast, till it turns to the 
north-east, where advancing points of 
land have given place to Mickle Ferry. 
Nearer the mouth, which widens to a 
great expanse, the tovyn of Tain, appears 
on its Ross-shire bank, opposed by Dor- 
noch, the csipital of Sutherland, spread 
out on a mountainous coast, which i^ 
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contrasted by the opposite flat head-land 
of Tarbet Ness. v ' 

' The F1.EBT, THE Brora, and The 
Hei^msdai^e, are the three remaining 
rivets of Sutherland^ all descending to 
the south-east from a wild and moun- 
tainous district, and neither of them re- 
markable for its features. On the coast, 
between the two former, is situated the? 
noble, but deserted, castle of Dunrobin, 
the ancient seat of the Earls of Suther- 
land; beyond "the latter, the precipices 
of the rocky Ord of Caithness impend 
horribly over a stormy ocean, above which 
a road is carried far more exalted and tre- 
mendous than that of Pcnmanmawt ia 
North Wales. This is the only great 
pass of the country into Caithness,, after 
which the road divides into two branches, 
on^ pursuing the coast, and the other 
penetrating through the heart of' that 
county northward to Thurso. The 
eastern coast of Caithness, after the pass 
of the Ord is surmounted, is far less 
mountainous than that of Sutherland; 
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one small river, called tfie Wick, descends 
to it from the north-west, originating in 
the lake of Watten, and forming a fine 
hay beneath the port situated on its 
northern shore, from which it derives its 
n£ime. Considerably further towards the 
north, Duncansby Head prefects into the 
sea, marking the north-eastern extremity 
of our ifland ; advancing towards which, 
beyond the village of Houna, stands the 
memorable Ferry-house of John a Groat, 
thi Ultima Thule of most English travel- 
lers, and the last mansion in Great Bri- 
tam. The coast here is wild, bold, and 
rocky ; the Orkney islands appear spread 
out in fmnt across the boisterous Fhrth of 
Penthnd, and during some weeks of the 
summer months daylight is never lost ta 
its inhabitants, for which they suffer by 
an cquivaleftt prolongation of night in the 
winter, though the prevalence and bright- 
ness of the Aurora Borealis usually relieves 
this evil. The broad bay of Dunnet suc- 
ceeds, into which the river Thurso de- 
sirends from the iputh ; the port v^hick 
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bears also its name is placed at the mouth 
i>f this stream, and separately approached 
by the road which diverges from the 
shore a little above the Ord of Caithness. 
Here end all tracks easily practicable 
to any but the scanty inhabitants of this 
-vvild coast, which, indenting the country 
with deep bays through the remainder of 
Caithness and Sutherland, terminates 
towards the north-west in the dangerous 
promontory of Cape Wrath. It descends 
then southward, intersected with large 
salt-water lochs, till the mountainous re- 
gion of Assynt projects again towards the 
west, near the extremity of Sutherland. 
The western coast of Ross-shire is not less 
wild and barbarous, being penetrated 
with' still deeper arms of the sea, as it 
descends by the west to the south ; the 
large island of Lewes appears from thence 
at a conisiderable distance in the north- 
west ; and Skye, the principal of the He* 
brides or Western Islands, almost closes 
in with it, as it approaches the borders o£ 
Inverness- shire. The ^gps^estern coa;&t q£ 
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that'great county abounds in similar fea- 
tures, being fittlc less wild, dreary, and 
inaccessible ; it is also in like manner 
penetrated with vast arms of the ,sea to 
its junction with Argyle- shire.' The 
northern part of that district participates 
in the same qualities, as it makes a sweep 
to form the Sound of Mull, opposite to 
the island of that n^mc, and then de- 
scends again southward to the straits of 
Jura, and from thence to the extreme 
point of the Mull of Cantire, opposite to 
Ireland, which it doubles, to form a fine 
bay round the islands of Arran and Bute, 
beyond which, it reaches the confines of 
Dumbarton-shire, and the mouth oi the 
Clyde. 

This immense tract of coast, which 
forms the point of the Mull of Cantire to 
Cape Wrath, extends northward near 
four degrees, viz. from almost the 55th 
to the 59th, is nearly alike savage, dreary, 
and inaccessible. The interior of the 
country corresponds with it in wildness, 
few and uncertain being the roads which 
K 
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penetrate it, and miserable, as well as 
scanty, its villages, while cultivation is 
only pursued in a few favoured spots, and 
that but imperfectly. Destitute of" ac- 
commodation for travdlers^ and full of 
cfaggy mountains, intersected with lakes 
and deep morasses ; most part of this 
dismal ^territory is unknown, except to 
those who are interested in it either as 
inhabitants or proprietors. The people, 
however, are understood to be far more 
civilized, than the climate and country 
they live in, together with their poverty 
and seclusion from the world, would 
warrant ; ministers of the Scotch Kirk 
being resident with decent appointments 
in most of the villages, and medical as- 
sistants of sufficient skill and character, 
being dispersed over the whole peninsula. 
The several salt water loch?, which pe- 
netrate this district in every direction, 
from the northern and the western coasts^ 
open an immense field for the herring 
fishery, which in some parts is pursued 
with great assiduity, and in most forms 
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nearly the whole occupation of its inha* 
bijtants, providing also their only means 
of sustenance. Mines are said to abound 
in this great expanse^ and some of thefe 
are supposed to be of considerable yalue^. 
but they are seldom explored on account 
of the scantiness of its population, and the 
want of general animation ; the moun- 
tains of Assynt are described as contain- 
ing masses of marble, equal to the Parian 
in whiteness and purity, and the hidden 
minerals are supposed to be frequent, as 
well as valuable, in the forests of Dirry- 
moor. Duress, and Fainish, as well as in 
the districts of Coygach, Groinard, Ga- 
reloch, Applecross, and Kintail. Except 
some trifling streams which fall into the 
salt-water lochs, there appears to be a 
total failure of rivers from the Thurso of 
Caithness on the northern coast, to the 
Spean of Inverness-shire on the western ; 
a vast outline, widely differing from the 
rest of our island, both in this, and most 
other circumstances. Even below this 
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point, there are no streams of consider- 
able importance to the mouth of thr 
Clyde ; but as the northern peninsula ter- 
minates here to the west, I shall there 
resume the chain of the rivers of North. 
Britain. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

The Spean of hvuerness-shlrey terminating 
;« Loch Lochy, an^Loch Linnhe, at 
the separation of that County from Argyle^ 
shire — ^The Awe, and The A ray of that 
County, with the long neck of land called 
the Mull ofCantlre, stretching out towards 
Ireland — Loch-Lomond, and The Le- 
ycn Issuing from It to Tht Firth of Clyde 
— The Clyde and Its branches — ^The 
Irvine, The Ayr, The Doon, The Gir- 
van, and The Stinchcr of Ayrshire — 
The extreme south-western point of the 
Mull of Galloway, below Port Patrick, 
and opposite to Ireland, and the Isle of 
Man — ^The Luce and The Crce ofWtg^ 
town-shire — ^The Fleet, The Dbe, and 
The Orr of Klrkudbrlght^Thc Nith, 
The Annan, The Sarke, ajtd The Eskc 
of Dumfries-shire, contributing to form, 
on the Scottish-side, the great astuary of 

K3 
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The Solway Firth, dividing the Coasts 
of England ar^d Scotla?id, towards the 
Western Sea. 

. The Spea39^ originates in the hakes of 
Laggan and Troig in the southern moun- 
tains of Inverness- shire; its course is near- 
ly westward till it is joined by a stream 
issuing from Loch Lochy, when it takes 
a south-west direction to Fort William, 
forming a great sestuary below that place, 
which by a narrow inlet communicates 
with a vast arm of the western sea,, called 
Linnhe Loch, the mouth of which fronts 
the Isle of Mull. 

Rapid from the nature of its origin, 
this river preserves its character, till it is 
confounded with the waters of the sea, 
passing with great fury under the west- 
ern base of the mighty mountain of Ben- 
Nevis, and washing the ancient bastions 
of Inverlochy Castle, as it approaches the 
modern fortress of Fort William, and the 
town of Maryborough beneath it. Loch- 
JLochy communicates with this river, and 
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a narrow peck of land separates it from 
Loch Oichj through which the Ness passes 
in the opposite dircdtion towards its 
greater lake, Inverness, and the eastern 
sea. A canal of a few miles, cut here, 
would insulatci the northern peninsula 
of Scotland, and greatly facilitate (if not 
altogether create) an intercourse between 
the two seas. One of the military roads 
(separating at Fort Augustus from that 
which leads through Cjlenmorrison to 
Glcnelg, and forming the only great road 
that approaches the western coast, south- 
ward of Cape Wrath) leads by Loeh^ 
Oich, and the wretched inn of Letter 
Findlay on Loch Lochy to Fort William ; 
one branch of it then passes over the 
dreary heights of the Black Mountain, 
by the arduous ascent of the Devil's Stair- 
case; while another (more modern, as 
well as more frequented) traverses the 
fine aestuary oithe Spean from Fort Wil- 
liam, crossing Loch Leven at the narrow 
ferry of Baliulis, and joining the other 
road not far from the King's House, an 

K4 
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inn erected by government for travellers, 
and as bad as most of the similar places 
of public reception in these desolate re- 
gions. It passes then near the valley of 
Glenco, remarkable for the massacre of 
its inhabitants in 1691, as well as for its 
stupendously-magnificent scenery, and at 
Tyndrum, near the source of the Tay^ 
meets the other military road from Tay- 
mouth to Inverary. 

The Awe rises from a lake of its 
name, which is fed by the waters of the 
Urchy from the Valley of Glenorchy,^ at 
the head of which stands the ruin of Kil- 
churn Castle ; it flows to the north-west 
thfoygh Argyle-shire, till it falls into the 
arm of the sea called Loch Etive, which 
inclines to the south-west, beneath the 
town of Bunawe. 

South of Loch LinnJuy the country be- 
comes more populous and indicative of 
improvement, though the coast conti- 
nues still bold and rocky ; forges and va- 
rious works are here and there esta- 
blished, and Bunawe is a place of some 
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trade. The little hamlet of Dalmaly also, 
in the valley of Glenorchy, exhibits a 
pleasant stripe of vegetation in the midst 
of a dreary desert, and appears in a man- 
ner prophetic of a traveller s retum to the 
haunts of society and population. 

The Arat is a very small stream ris* 
ing in the mountains of Argyle-shire, 
betvyreen Loch Awe and Loch Fine, de- 
scending southward to the latter through 
a small glen which it forms. This little 
river would be hardly worthy of notice, 
were it not for the grand and beautiful 
appendage of woods, lawns, and planta- 
tions, which encircle the Duke of Argyle's 
proud territory of Inverary, to which the 
rapid and winding course of the Aray, 
with its two superb bridges, adds no in- 
considerable ornaments. The modem 
pile of Inverary Castle stands on an ele- 
vated lawn above its new-built town, 
distinguished by a great variety of groves, 
and surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
hills cloathed with wood. In front, the 
Aray precipitates itself into that beauti- 
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ful arm of the sea called Loch Fine, whose 
broad sheet of water is covered with ves- 
sels, and bounded on each side tly bare 
and lofty mountains, which grandly con- 
trast the wooded pride of Inverary. The 
military road from Glasgow to Dumbar- 
ton traverses the northern bank of this 
loch, which employs a considerable her- 
ring fishery, and extends far below Inver- 
ary to the point of Skipness in Cantire, 
below West Tarbet. The district of Knap-^ 
dale, which covers the southern part of 
this territory between the sea and Loch 
Fine, is well inhabited, and great improve- 
ments have been niade in its cultivation 
by some spirited proprietors. At West 
Tarbet, an arm of the sea advances from 
the north, within a short distance of XocA 
Fine, where a canal has been judiciously 
projected, which would insulate the dis- 
trict of Cantire, and prevent its difficult 
and dangerous circumnavigation. This 
considerable peninsula stretches out far to 
the south-west, in front of the Isle of Ar- 
ran, abounding in villages, and graced 
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^ith the fine port of Campbell-Town, at 
the bottom of a small bay. The Mull 
of Cantire forms the extreme point of 
this coast, from which the North of Ire- 
land is distinctly visible. 

Loch Lomond, the most beautiful 
and extensive of all the lakes in Scotland^ 
is properly formed by several small streams 
originating in the western corner of Perth- 
shire, not far from the. source of tlie Toy. 
Its course is almost directly to, the south 
for 36 miles, and near its extremity, the 
Entrick, flowing westward from the heart 
of Stirling-shire, discharges itself into it. 
The Leven descends here also from Loch 
Lomond, inclining to the south-east, and 
after a course of about six miles, falls into 
the Firth of Clyde near Dumbarton, 

This lake contains a wonderful mix- 
ture of the sublime and beautiful, vary- 
ing its features perpetually, as the travel- 
ler advances. Its northern part is narrow, 
winding, and hemmed in by vast, bare, 
impending mountains, which perpetually 
divert its course. In the centre of one 
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of these masses, on the eastern side, the 
mighty head of Ben-Lomond exalts it- 
self in unrivalled majesty, and protrudes 
its enormous cliffs into the lake. Be- 
neath this mountain, the waters expand 
themselves into an immense basin, pro- 
fusely studded with a great variety of 
, islands, many of which are cloathed with 
wood, and some decorated with build- 
ings. The scene changes entirely from 
the savage aspect of the northern district ; 
fertility occupies all the space between 
the mountains and the lake, village? and 
some large houses are scattered over the 
whole profusely, and the military road 
descending to the small town of Luss, 
traverses a pleasant level to the bottom 
of Loch Lomond, which there appears en- 
compassed by a garden \x\ the midst of 
cultivation and riches, while the distant 
mountains, with Ben-Lomond in their 
front, now no longer objects of terror, 
present a superb back ground towards the 
north. The Leven descends for about six 
ipiles from this lake in great beauty, by 
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the monument erefted to the memory of 
the late Dr. Smollett, to Dumbarton on 
the Firth of Clyde. 

The Cltde and its Branches.—^ 
This river finds its source in the great 
hills which bound Lanerk-shire towards 
thesouth, between El van foot and MofFatt, 
on the high road from Carlisle toGlasgow. 
Its course, with various windings, is ge- 
nerally north-west to Hamilton and Glas- 
gow, where it receives the tide, entering 
soon afterwards its Firth, which pursues 
the same diredion till it meets a consi- 
derable arm of the sea called Loch Long, 
united with which, it turns to the south, 
and makes its exit between Ayrshire.and 
the Isle of Bute. The branches of the 
Clyde are principally the Doug/as Water 
from the south-west, the CaJder from the 
south-east, the Avon from the south-west, 
and tlie Cart flowing by Paisley from the 
south, united with the Grig/* of Renfrew- 
shire, neither of which are considerable 
streams. , The Leven, wKich has been al- 
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ready described, falls into it at Dumbar- 
ton from Loch Lomond* • 

This is one of the finest rivers in Scot- 
land, rapid in its origin, and precipitating 
itself in three highly-picturefque and tre- 
mendous falls near Lanerk, the two first 
of which, called Cora Lyn and Boniton 
Lyriy are beautifully encompafled by the 
grounds and plantations laid out by Sir 
John Lockhart Rois, of which they form 
the principal ornaments. At Hamilton, 
it pafles through the princely, but too 
level territory, surrounding the Duke of 
Hamilton's palace ; after which it again 
engulfs itself in a hollow between vast 
rocks cloathed with brush-wood, as it 
sweeps furiously round the eminence, on 
which the ruins of Bothwell Castle form 
the principal feature of the superb seat of 
Lord Douglas. Emerging from these 
barriers, the Clyde rolls proudly to Glas- 
gow, which magnificent and flourishing 
city, with its University, lies spread along 
the northern bank of that river, and the 
eminences which overlook it, presenting 
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a grand assemblage of objects to the 
wondering traveller as he approaches it. 

Two magnificent stone bridges cross 
the Clyde at this city ; another also has 
been lately built at Hamilton, and near 
Lanerk; one created by the taste and 
spirit of four neighbouring great landed 
proprietors, exhibits a beautiful structure. 
Navigation now adds its consequence to 
the Clyde, as, crowded with vessels and 
gradually widening, it divides the coun- 
ties of Dumbarton and Renfrew, trans-, 
porting all the riches of Glasgow to the 
sea ; to which the manufactures of the 
flourishing town of Paisley are added by 
the Dart, and those of Stirling-shire by 
the Grand Canal, which joins tfie Clyde at 
Kilpatrick, and forms a communication 
with the capital and the interior of Scot- 
land, by means of the Forth. A vast 
aestuary now opens, as the high double- 
headed rock, crowned with the Castle of 
Dumbarton, forms an extraordinary island 
in front of its town, far belovir which 
Greenock and Port Glafgow appear 
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spread out on the opposite coast, thickly 
stored with large vessels. » Argyle-shire, 
intersected with its vast arms of the sea, 
now forms the north-western boundary oC 
the Clyde, one of which, cdWcd Loch Lo7ig, 
descends into that river from the central 
part of the county, separated only by a 
small neck of land from the middle part 
of Loch Lomond. There the military 
road divides into two branches, one of 
which leads northward along the upper 
parts of Loch Lomond to Crienlarich, 
where it meets the great road' from 
Tyndrum to Killin and Taymouth ; the 
other crossing to Loch Long passes round 
its head, and traversing the dreary heights 
of Glen-Crow and Glen-Kinlas, descends 
to Loch Fine, and the paradise of Inve- 
rary. 

Loch Long is environed with lofty 
mountains about Arracher, where the 
Duke of Argyle has converted the seat 
of the Laird of Mac-Farlane into an ex- 
cellent inn, delightfully situated almost 
on thC' margin of the water. It joins the 
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Clyde ]vi$t below the point where a smaller 
arm of the sea, called Ldch Gare, descends 
through a narrow inlet, and where a ferry 
is established between the village of Row 
and Rosineath, a seat of the Duke of 
Argyle. 

The Kyle, a narrow strait, from which 
two fmall arms of the sea penetrate into 
Argyle-shirc, separates that county from 
the Isle of Bute, and communicates with 
the Clyde, near its mouth. An^imiriense 
bay then is formed, between the Mull of 
Cantire at the extremity of the Argyle- 
shire coast, and the opposite promontory 
of Kixkholm Point in Galloway, starting 
forth from Loch Ryan, and beingtheP^/]g-o- 
nus sinus of the Romans. The whole coast 
of Ayr-shire forms the eastern side of this 
great gulph, the centre of which is occu- 
pied by the rocky and mountainous Isle 
of Arran, whose heights appear proudly 
exalted over the intervening level. Above 
this bold objed, the smaller island of Bute, 
comparatively flat in its appearance, ex- 
tends itself almost to t>e entrance of the 
L 
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Cfyde, cxliibitbg the fine scat of Mount 
Stuart, belonging to its Marquis. 

Th« Irviste^ The Ayr^TheDooit, 
Thb GiRVANr^i'i^ The Si^incher, arc 
the rivers which discharge themselves on 
the long-extetided coast of Ayr-shire, but 
tieither of them have any remarkable 
features. The Irvine and the Ayr (which 
ktt6r river is joined by the Lugar) are 
in the northern part of that county, each 
communicating with the bay above de- 
scribed* Both these streams take theii* 
names from towns near their mouths, of 
which Ayr is a considerable port, being 
also the capital of its large county j their 
course is very winding, but principally 
directed to the north-west. 

The Dotm finds its origin in a lake on 
the border of . Dumfries-shire, flowing 
northward, a litde inclined. to the wcst^ 
till it falls into the sea below the Ayr. 

The Oirvan h a small stream from the 
north-caM:, feadhing the sea at the tow» 
which bears its name, nearly at the south*- 
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em extremity' of Ayr-shire, its course 
being mostly westward. 
'" The SUTicher, joined by the Dusk, is 
another inconsiderable stream descending 
in nearly "the same direction, with the 
small port of Ballantree at its mouth, and 
the short course of the little yivcr Glenlt^ 
terminates Ayr-shire, falling into Loih 
Ryan at its extremity. The coast of Ayr- 
shire, descending imvn the Firth (f Clyde 
to this fine bay of hoch Ryan, wtich 
deeply indents Wigtown-shire, is not dis- 
tinguished by any peculiar features, ex- 
cept the lofty rock of Ailsa, rising to the 
great height of 940 feet, and forming ^n 
island nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Girvan, at about one third of the distance 
across the great south-western bay, 
towards the pointof the Mull ofCantire. 
The point of Kirkholjn in Wigtown- 
shire protmdes itself below Loch Ryan, 
and the coast of Scotland then makes a 
great curve from the west to the east, by 
the south, in which it forms the oblong 
peninsula called the Mull of Galloway, 
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opposite to the coast of Ireland, where 
Port Patrick presehts a short and safe pas- 
sage to Donagghaddce in our sister king- 
dom. A little stream called the Piltatm 
Burn, nearly traverses the whole of thisr 
extraordinary peninsula in its zig-zag 
cwrse,,flowing eastward somewhat below 
Stranrawr, which may be called its capi- 
tal, above which are several small lochs, 
near the fine territory of Castle Kennedy^ 
the seat of the Earl of Stair, 

The Luce and The Cree are the 
two remaining rivers of Wigtown-shire, 
flowing towards the south-east, and form- 
ing large bays in the southern coast of 
Scotland, opposite to the Isle of Man, and 
the north coast of Cumbedand in Eng- 
land. 

The Luce, rising on the borders of Ayr-^ 
shire, is crossed by the great Irish road at 
the town of Glenluce, and almost insu- 
lating the Mull of Galloway above Stran- 
rawr, forms the bay which bears its name 
between that prominent point, and the 
opposite promontory of Barrow-headj^ 
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which fronts the northern part of the Isle 
of Man, across the Irish Sea. 

The Cree divides Wrgton-shirc from 
Ayr-shire and Kirkudbright-shire; mak- 
ing a circle by the west towards the 
south till it reaches the latter county ; 
it then inclines, with some windings, to 
the south-east, and, with a considerable 
aestuary, reaches the sea a little before it 
comes to Wigton, forming the large bay 
which bears that name, bounded by Bur- 
row-head on one side,' and the Ross 
Island at the mouth of the Dee in Kirkud- 
bright on the other. This river is rapid, 
^nd its course is through a mountainous 
country ; the towns of Newton Stuart 
and Cree are on its banks, and the lesser 
bay of Fleet ip Kirkudbright, formed by 
the Fleet-water from Gate-house, falls into 
the greatei: bay of Wigton, n^ar its 
mquth. 

The Dee and ^hb Orr are the 
rivers of Kirkudbright, The Dee is formed 
by the Deugh from the northern parti^ of 
that county, zxiHibe Ken from the norths 

L3 
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west of Dumfrics^shire, both of which 
uniting, bear the name' of the Ken till 
they reach the town of New Galloway. 
The river then assuming the name of the 
Dee, it pursues a south-east course, fonn- 
ing the Loch of Kenmoor in its passage, 
after which it makes a compass from the 
cast tx) the west, by the south, forming 
III considerable ae^tuary before it reaches 
the town of Kirkudbright, and opening 
into the sea, in front of the small island 
called the Ross of Balnagar, close to the 
point of the bay of Wigton, opposite to 
Aat of Burrow-head. This fiver has 
some fine features, and the sutttounding 
country is wild, though inhabited. The 
towhs of New Galloway and Kirkud* 
bright make a hawlSomfe appearance ^n 
its banks ; its lake afeo, with its aestualry, 
lai^ fine expaiases of water. • 

The Orr is a small stream, without any 
peculiar ohataeter, dcfstending to the' 
bouth somewhat eastward of the I)ee, atid 
formri^ 'a smiaH bay atiait The coast 
of "ferkudbri^t is nearly circular, ben . 
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twceo the great chaand of the Cree, 
which divides it from Wigton-shire, and 
^at offbe Nitk <m the border of Dum-- 
iries-stiire. 

The Nith is the most considwable 
rivet on the south-western side of Scot- 
land below the Clyde, rising from some 
$mall lakes near Cumnock in Ayrshire, 
not far from* the source of the Laggar, 
oae of the branches of the Ayr. It then 
traverses great part <^ Dumfries-shire, 
which county it at laft divides from Kir- 
Jkudbright, inclining chiefly to the south- 
cast, but turning at last to the south. 

This is a very rapid and picturesque 
stream, forcing its way between deep 
tanks thickly fringed with wood, thro* 
1SL .charming vale bounded by lofty hills. 
The grand» but deserted palace of Dmm- 
lanrig, now stripped of its plantations, 
.makes a naked figure on its banks, yet is 
st|ll to be admired as the finest specimen 
extant of an old Scottish cattle. Dum- 
fries is a large and opulent town, below 
which, the river, becoming navigable, 
L4 
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widens considerably as it approaches the 
SoJway Firth. 

The Annan rises above Queensberry 
Hill, westward of MofFat, a town famous 
for its medicinal springs, and pursues a: 
, south-eastern course, through a wild dis- 
trict, to the town of Annan, where it is 
crossed by a handsome bridge just before 
it falls into the Firth of Sol Way, over 
which the great road to Port Patrick 
passes from Carlisle, that leading to Glas- 
gow following its banks for a long way 
irom Lockerby. It is a clear and rapid 
stream • 

The Eske of Dumfries-shire is the 
last river in the circle of Scotland, as it 
approaches the English boundary on the 
south. It rises in Eskedale moor in the 
midst of wild mountains, flowing to the 
south-east, and meeting the Ewes from 
the north at Langholm ; it i-s afterwards 
joined by the Ltddel of Roxburghshire 
from the north-east, after which it passes 
through a corner of Cumberland, turning 
to the south-west, till joined by the Lywy 
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it contributes with the 'Eden to form tlu 
Sohoay Firth. 

This is a romantic and beautifiil river, 
traversing a deep and wooded vale from 
the Duke of Buccleugh's Castle of Lang- 
holm, and beneath Sir James Graham's 
fine plantations of Nctherby, near Long 
Town. The Sol way Moss extends from 
tlie Eske to the Sarke near Gretna, which 
small river is the proper boundary here 
beti^v'een England and Scotland. ' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JRjven ofBrigland communicating with the^ 

Western Sea — ^Thc Eden of Cumberland, 

forming the great Solway Firtfe on the 

side <f England — ^The Waver, terfmna- 

' tkig in the Loch of Kilbride— The Cal- 
dcw and the Ellen — ^Thc Derwcnt — 
The Ehen— The Esk— The Dudden, 
The Crake and The Leven of Lan^ 
cashire — ^The Kent of Westmorland — 
The Lune, The Wyre and The Ribble 
of Lancashire — Junction of the Irwell and 
Mersey with their branches^ and their 
course to the great trading towns of 
Manchester, Warrington, and Liverpool 
— ^The Wever o/* Cheshire — ^The Dee 
from North Wales to Chester, and its 
great Mstuary — Coast of Cumberland, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire, from the mouth 
of the, Eden, to those o/'the Mersey and 
the Dee. 

The Eden is the first English river 
on the south>-west border of Seotland, 
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being like the Tweed at last a boundary 
between the two kingdoms. It finds its 
source in the moors of Westmorland, a 
little to the south-west of Kirby Stephen ; 
its course is for a short way to tSie north- 
east, after which it indihcs to the north- 
west, below Brough, with many wind- 
ings, till it reaches Cosby on the road 
between Carlisle and Newcastk ; it then 
turns to the south-west to pass Carlisle, 
and immediately afterwards resumes its 
old course to the north-west, till meet- 
ing the Esle at its mouth, both rivers in 
conjunction form the great Firth ofSohvay, 
which ieparates the south-western parts 
t>f Scotland from the Cumberland coast in 
England for a great distance. Except 
while it continues within its native moors, 
the Eden is by no means a rapid river ; it 
traverses a pleasant country between Ap- 
pleby, and its junction with the Eamont, 
which flows from the Lake (if UllswateTj 
somewhat on the south-east of Penrith ; 
its banks arc highly romantic, and beau- 
tifully fringed with wood, near the orna- 
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mcnted territory of Corby Castle ; soon 
after which the Irthhig joins it from the 
north-cast, as well as tfie Calder and the 
Petterell from the south and south-west. 
At Carlisle, the Eden makes a handsome 
appearance, flowing under a fine bridge 
with a long cause- way, and beneath the 
walls of its castle, from whence it is na- 
vigable to its mouth. A large tract of 
marshy ground encompasses it on every 
side, as it becomes a sea, and prevents tJie 
Sohoay Firth from equalling some of the 
lesser aestuaries in beauty. 

The Wampool, or Waver-^The 
Caldew^ — ^The Ellen — The Der- 
WENT — ^The Ehen — The Ibt, and 
The Esk, and The Dud den, are the 
remaining rivers of Cumberland ; but, 
except the Derwent, there is little im^^ 
portance in their several characters. 

The Wampool, or Waver, rises among 
some moors in the upper part of Cumber- 
land, and its course is chiefly to the south'- 
west passing near Clea-Hall, the seat of 
Sir Henry Fletcher, not far from thp neat 
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tovrn of Wigton, ahd forming thie bay of 
Kilbride at its extremity. 

The Caldew originates somewhat lower 
in the same central line of moors, and 
pursues a northward direction to Carlisle, 
washing its walls towards the west, as it 
advances to meet the 'Eden. 

The Ellen flows westward from a simi- 
lar source, and iiieets the sea at Mary- 
port. 

The Derwent is a more considerable 
river, being generated in the wild district 
of Borrodale, from whence it emerges 
towards the north, to fortn the roman- 
tic and justly-admired lake of Keswick, 
encircled by rocks, mountains, and ca- 
taracts, and beautifully distinguished with 
small wooded islands. The Greata. brings 
an accession of waters to it, from Thirl- 
mere and the foot of HelvcUyn, forming 
St. John's Vale in its passage to join the 
Derwent near Keswick, which, inclining 
more and more westward from the north, 
enlarges itself beneath the grassy base of 
Skiddaw, into the broad and strait ex- 
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panse of Bassenthwaite water, emerging 
through the arches of Ousc-bridge. It 
then encircles a mountain to reach Coc- 
kermouth, where the Cocker ]dins it from 
the lakes of Cromack and LGwes-water in 
the south/ and afterwards proceeds west- 
ward through a pleasant valley to the sea 
at Workington. The Derwent is through- 
out a rapid stream, and the scenery which 
attends its course is wonderfully striking 
and romantic. 

The Ehen, rising in the same mass of 
mountains, swells into the wild lake of 
Enerdale, making a circle by the north 
to the west, and descending at last south- 
ward by Egremont to the sea. It has no 
particular features. 

The Irt and the Esi are two small 
rivers issuing from the mountains, and 
forming two curving sestuaries, which 
almost insulate the little port of Raven- 
glass, but are fordable at low water. Lord 
Muncaster's splendid house and planted 
territoiy covers the back of the hill be- 
tween these two channels, and exhibits a 
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paradise strangely placed in the midst of 
u wild desert. 

T/ie Dudden is the last of the rivers of 
Cumberland^ rising near the borders of 
Westmorland and Lancashire^ in the 
midst of that central pile of mountains^ 
which separates the lakes of Wlnander-^ 
Mere and Derwent, among which the 
pikes of Lang-dak are tnost conspicuous. 
The course of the Dudden is nearly souths 
through a wild^ but inhabited district^ 
till it forms a broad tract of sands between 
the coast of Cumberland atid Lancashire, 
a little below Broughton, which is a 
neater towii than such a district might 
be supposed to boast. 

THECKAKEisa small stream, highly 
rapid, and descending southward from 
the beautiful lake of Conniston, in the 
higher and detached parts of Lancashire, 
and forming at last, in tonjtinction with 
the Leuen^a considerable arm of the sea, 
l^vhich termirtates in, the great bay of 
Morecambe. Nothing can be more stu-, 
pendously sublime than the pile of 
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mountains at the head of Connlsion Lai^, 
or more wildly picturesque than the whole 
course of this little river. 

The Leven is another Lancashire 
liver, though its proper rise may be de- 
scribed as in Westmorland, near the 
border of Cumberland, In this region 
of lakes, it forms the two of Grassmere 
and Rydal Water, and meeting the Braithy 
from Elterwater, expands itself into the 
beautiful sheetofWinander-Mere,adorned 
with every profusion of art and nature, 
and presenting by far the finest lake in 
England. Its aestuary, and that of the 
Dudden, divide the singular district of 
Farness from the rest of Lancashire and 
Cumberland, famous for its ruined abbey, 
its mines, audits neat capital of Ulver- 
ston. 

The Kent, though a river of some 
beauty, is not very impprtant in its 
size, rising in the moors on the north, 
of Kendale in Westmorland, and washing 
the walls of that large town for a consi- 
derable extent; its direction is chiefly 
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southward, till it falls into the great bay 
of Morecambe, dividing the peculiar dis- 
trict of Cartmel from the rest of Lan- 
cashire, in the same manner as the Leven 
separates it from Fumess, and the Dudden 
again Furness from Cumberland. The 
sands formed by these three great aestu- 
aries are all fordable at low water, and 
guides are appointed with fixed stipends 
to escort travellers, by which means there 
is a short passage and considerable inter- 
course between Lancaster and the oppo- 
site points of Cartmel and Ulverston in 
this great bay, as well as to the coast of 
Cumberland. 

The upper parts of the Kent are rather 
wild and bare, but about the opulent 
town of Kendale the country is cultiva- 
ted and finely marked; the river increases 
much afterwards in width, preserving its 
original rapidity, and precipitating itself 
in several romantic falls beneath the fine 
groves and steep banks of Leven's Park, 
belonging to the Earl of Suffolk, imme- 
diately below which, the extension, of 
M 
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sands> as the shores recede, indicates the 
approach to the sea. 

Th e Lune of Lancashire, This bcauf 
tiful river rises not far westward of Mr 
Edens source in the moors of Westmor- 
land near Kirkby Stephen. Its course is 
nearly westward to Tebajr, and then di- 
rectly south by Sedbergh to Kirby Lon- 
sdale, after which it inclines a little east- 
ward as it forms the charming district 
of Lonsdale, through which it passes, 
environed by every charm of pifturcfque 
landscape, below Hornby to Lancaster, in 
sight of which, making some great curves, 
it falls into the sea. 

Few streams can equal the Lune in 
beauty, from Sedbergh, where it enters 
a cultivated and inhabited district, to its 
conflux with the sea ; nor can many of 
the vales in England vie with Lonsdale. 
Gray's celebrated view is taken from an 
eminence above this river near the third 
mile stone from Lancaster, from whence 
almost the whole of this delightful district 
is visible, abounding in villages, with thq 
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town and castle of Hornby in the centre ; 
finely intersected by (he Lune winding 
between hills cloathed with wood, and 
backed by the high nionntain of Ingle- 
borough in Yorkshire* The apparoach to 
Lancaster is indescribably striking, where 
tibe river becoming wider, and winding 
in several bold Sweeps, opens to the 'view 
of that singular town, descending from W 
high hill, whose summit is proudly 
crowned by the bastions of its nobte 
castle, and the lofty tower of its church. 
It then advances towards a magnificent 
modern stone bridge, resting on eight 
parallel elliptic arches, and making a 
curve beneath the cliff, from which the 
town hangs descending, forms below the 
semihEinar port of Lancaster, finely built; 
and crowded with vessels, afta: which it 
disports itself in simikr portions of 
circles before it reaches the Irish sea. 

The Wthb is composed of several 
small streams in the moors which divide 
Lancashire from Yorkshire, and flows 
southward to Garstang, from whence it 
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makes a compass to the west, afterwards 
forming its aestuary near Poulton to the 
ea^t.' 

No points of peculiar beauty attend the 
course of this river, which iat first tra- 
verses a rude district, and afterwards an 
extensive . level, which partakes of the 
nature of a fen. This part of the Lan- 
cashire coast is very little pervaded by 
travel][ers, though well inhabited, yet the 
sea-bathing place of Black Pool attracts, 
company during the summer months. 

. The Ribble is one of the largest rivers 
in the north of England, rising in the 
high moors of Craven in Yorkshire, con- 
siderably to the north of Settle. Its 
course is southward till long after it has 
passed that town, but a littk inclined to. 
the east ; it then turns to the south-west 
by Clithero, receiving the West Colder in 
its way from Qolne, Burnley, and Whal-j 
ley, before it reaches Rjbchester, from 
wheilce it flows through Ribblesdale,^ in 
a direction more and more westward, a 
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little on the east and south of Preston, till 
it falls into the Irish Sea. 

The origin of the RthhJe is at the upper 
end of that singular division of Yorkshire 
called Craven, which has been already 
noticed in defcribing the River Aire. The 
sources of these two streams, and theUrt^ 
form three points of an extended triangle, 
and enclose one of the most wild and 
hilly districts in England, Wliemstde^ 
Penygant, and PendJe^ being inferior to 
few of our mountains, and the rocky 
Scar of Giggleswici with its flowing well, 
presenting bold objeAs in the romantic 
line. The whole course of the Rthhle, 
after leaving these moors, is through a 
highly commercial and well-cultivated 
Country, and the many towns on its 
banks enjoy a most flourishing trade. 
That part of Ribblesdale, where it eil- 
compasses the handsome town of Preston, 
is wonderfully grand, this river there 
being Crossed by two stately bridges, soon 
^ter which, its aestuary forms » noble 
M3 
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iftrtn of the sea, pervading a great levci> 
after it issues from its. dale. 

The Irwell and The.Merset arc 
the last rivers to be described in Lan* 
tashire, winding through the southern 
parts of that county, and dividing it 
mostly from Cheshire. 

V The irweU rises in the. moors which 
divide Yorkshire from Lancashire, and 
passes through the district of the manu«- 
facturing towns in the latter county,^ 
flowing westward throughRosenddforcst, 
»mcwhat below Haslingden, and then 
^scendmg in a southward direction to 
Bury^ Meeting th£ Roch a little lower* it- 
makes a great curve to the west, but turns 
suddenly to the south-east on being joined 
by a small stream from Bolton, till it 
reaches Manchester, where it is Lncor" 
"porated with ti^ Iri and the Medkcl. 
From thenoe its course is nearly west^ 
^afd till its fxnctian witJi the Mersey^ 
«iirhich ^ws incoasidecaUe corves bowajnds ' 
Ibe eolith- west, fmta the nortihcm bouh^ 
daries of Cheshire and Lancashire, com- 
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po^d of the Tame and several small 
streams, and passing by Stockport. The 
union of these rivers takes place near the 
village of Glazebrook, and^they are soon 
afterwards encreased still more by tke 
Boilin from Macclesfield, bearing now the 
single name of the Mersey. The course of 
this river is still westward by Warring- 
ton, somewhat below which town it 
forms that great arm of the sea, which 
turning abruptly to the north-west, 
grows a little narrower as it passes the 
port of Liverpool near its exit. 

There is little of the mountainous 
character attending these fivers, etcept 
just about their source, as they very soon 
reacb a country abundant in population 
and manufactures, though not dis6n^, 
guished for beauty. Manchester alooQj^ 
from which the Iruoell is navigable, sup^ 
plies it with incessant commerce ; aiid 
near that busy place it meets the Duke 
of Bridgewater*s Canal, which issuing 
from its tunnel at Worsley, soon after 
crosses the river on Barton bridge. Aftev 
M 4 
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the junction of the rivers, the title of /^^ 
Mersey alone p'revails, when Warrington 
supplies it with fresh burdens of trade 
by canals from the north, and the Wever 
brings its tribute from the southern and 
eastern parts of Cheshire, Communicating 
with the numerous navigation^ of Staf- 
fordshire. The great basin of the Mersey 
then expands itself, crowded with sails 
from various quarters, pursuing their des- 
tination to the splendid port of Liverpool 
and the, Irish Sea. 

The Wever is the last of the streams 
>Yhich contribute to form the great aes- 
tuary of the Mersey. It rises in the central 
part of Cheshire, flowing northward to 
Namptwicb and North wich, where it is 
joined by the Dane from the northern con- 
fines of Staffordshire, and the Wednoch 
from Middlewich. Its course afterwards 
inclines to the north-west, arid a little 
below its port of Frodsham, it falls intQ 
the swelling basin of the Mersey. 
. This river is not distinguished by any 
memorable points, its course being chie% 
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through a sandy level, In which the three 
Wych towns are remarkable for their 
extensive salt works. Hawkestone, the 
delightful and highly-ornamented seat of 
Sir Richard Hill in Shropshire, is not far 
distant from its source* 

The Dee takes its origin in the moun- 
tainous district of Merioneth-shire in 
North Wales, being composed of two 
rapidstreams, descending from the heights 
which separate Dolgelly andDinasmouthy 
from Bala, and uniting to form the Lake 
of Pimble-Meer, which is the largest in 
Wales. Issuing from thence, the Dee 
flows eastward beneath the town, and 
through the bridge of Bafa, paffing along 
the valleys of Glenderdwy and Llan- 
gollen, with various curves, till it emerges 
into the great plainof Cheshire, beneath 
the Park of Wynne-stay, soon after which 
it turns northward, forming a deep valley 
for itself through that plain, and then 
half encompassing the walls of Chester, 
becomes a great aestuary inclining to the 
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north-west, find opening a principal chan<- 
ncl for the trade of Ireland. 
, This is a most beautiful and romantic 
river, nor is there a tract more singularly 
striking than that of Giender-Dwy once 
the territory of Owen Glendwr, and the 
valley of Llangollen. The lake of Bala 
wants wood to distinguish it, but the 
position of its neat town is pleasant, and 
the furious torrent of the Troweryn, de- 
scending to it from the west through the 
pleasant ground^ of Rhioias, presents a 
picturesque object. The Dee is singular, 
in encreasing in rapidity as it recedes from 
its source, fed by incessant streams from 
the surrounding mountains, one of which 
called the Ceiro, near Corwcn, precipi- 
tates itself down the cux'ions falls of Qlyn^ 
dyffys. It thus forms the extraordinary 
valley of Llangollen, cleaving its way be- 
tween mountains of the higher order, one 
of which is crowned with the fragments 
of Dinas Bran Castle, and foaming over 
its rocky bed. From the north, a gentle 
stream descends to it from the ivied wall$ 
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idf Llancgwcst Abbey, the ornament of 
the sweetly-secluded Vale Crucis, and 
soon afterwards the bridge of Llangollen 
appears curiously founded on the broken 
rock^ whidh strew the bed of the river, 
above which, the Uttle town hangs sus»- 
pended on a shelf of its mountain, be- 
neath the elegant retireiiicnt of its cele- 
brated cottage. The passage of the Dee 
into its great plain, as the mountains re- 
cede, is extremely graad, where tkeCerriog 
dashes into it from the territory of Chirk 
Castle, bounding Shropshire, and it forms 
at length the romantic scene of Nant- 
y-bell, beneath the park of Wynne-stay, 
after which it abates in its rapidity, and 
becomes a deep and tranquil river before 
it reaches Chester. It is there discoloured 
by the tide, and cannot boast much 
beauty in its curves through a bx'oad 
rn^rsh, till it swells into its grand basin, 
marked by the opposite towns of Flint 
and Park-Gate, and filled with Vessels. 
The Alan, flowing northward from Llati- 
degle, encompassing the little town of 
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Mold, and descending to the south-cast, 
meets the Dee in the plain near the small 
towns of Faradon and Holt, after passing 
;by the neat village of Gressford and its 
ornamented church, A rapid torrent also 
issuing from the wejl and chapel of St^ 
Wynnefred beneath the flourishing town 
of Holvwell, turns a vast number of mills 
in its short course to theX>ee% aestuary, 
near the ruins of Basingwork Abbey in 
Flintshire* 

The cG(ast of Cumberland and Lan- 
cashire forms almost a semicircle from 
the mouth of the IS^den to the Isle of 
Walney, which extends itself before the 
headland ofFurness. Towards the SqU 
way Firth it is marshy, indenting the 
country afterwards with the bay of Kil- 
bride. Workington, near the mouth of 
the Derwent, is famous for the inauspi- 
cious landing of Mary Queen of Scots, 
and Whitehaven, remarkable for its e^o 
tensivq collieries ; Calder Abbey also, be- 
low Egremont, exhibits a picturesque 
ruin in some ornamented grounds of a 
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gentleman's seat. At a few miles distance 
from ,the coast, the lofty range of moun- 
tains which encompass the lakes of Cum-, 
berland and Westmorland, exalt them- 
selves in formidable array, and across the 
level of the Irish sea the towering heights 
of the Isle of Man are displayed in full 
view. The bay of Morecambe forms a 
deep gulph in front of Lancaster, fed by 
the Duddetif tlie Kent, and the Lune, to 
which the marshy tract surrounding Poul- 
tonsucceeds, indented by the great aestuary 
of the Ribbk, descending from below 
Preston. The Lancashire coast then 
makes another swell to the mouth of 
tfie Mersey, and Cheshire afterwards ex- 
tends in a broad neck of land again far 
into the Irish sea, between that fine river, 
and the still greater channel of the Dee, 
each of which transports the abundant 
commerce of the sister kingdoms to each 
other. 
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CHAP. X. 

Rhen of Wales heyond the Dec — ^The 
Clwydd andTh^ Elwy— The Ogwen 
— ^The Sciont of Caernarvon — CoU^t of 
North Wales ^ from the mouth of^t Dee 
\ to the Menai Straits, opposite to Angle- 
' sea^ and the extreme horn of Caernarvon- 
shire at Porihorkn head, opposite to Bard-^ 
sea Island — Great Bay of Cardigan to - 
St. David's Point, at the extremity vf 
Pemhroh-shire, and its rivers belonging 
to North and South Wales y viz. The 
Gwynncdd, ,The Drwydd, The Mawr- 
doch and Avon, The Dorey or Dyffi, 
The Rhydd, The Ystwith, The Eiron, 
^^wiTheTivy. 

The Clwydd and The Elwy are 

two small rivers ; the Clwydd rising be- 
neath the northern termination of the 
Berouin mountains which encircle tl^ 
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Dei^ at Llangollen, and the Ehvy joining 
It ' near Its mouth from the west. The 
course of the Chvydd is altogether north- 
ward, through a vale about twenty miles 
in extent, and after its junction with tlie 
Ehvy below St. Asaph, it enters the 
marsh of Rhydlan, falling into the sea 
beneath its castle. 

The beauties of the Vale of Clwyxid 
have been long deservedly extolled, and 
all travellers through that charming dis- 
trict must be struck with its happy mix- 
ture of cultivation and population, sur- 
rounded by a' tract of .mountains. The 
pleasant town of Ruthyn occupies a gentle 
eminence not far from its southern extre- 
mity, the antient town of Dcfnbighwithits 
fine castle descending from a hrghhill near 
its centre, and the little city of St. Asaph, 
with its cathedral and palace occupying the 
north in front of the marsh of Rhydlan, 
where tlhe Irish road crosses the Vale of 
Clwydd. 

The Conway rises in that vast tribe 
of mountains which encompass Snowdon 
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in Caernarvonshire, and flows mostly 
northward, with a variety of windings, to 
the Irish sea, which it falls into soon after 
it has passed the town and castle, of 
Conway. 

This stream is very rapid in its origin, 
from a small lake, tumbling in successive 
falls from precipice to precipice till it 
emerges from the Snowdonia, under the 
high- wooded clifF of Gwedir. The nu- 
merous branches which contjributeto form 
it, of which the Machno, the Ceirw, and 
the LIugvcy are most considerable, are all 
furious torrents, rising in different tracts 
of the same mountainous region. The 
Conway f having united these, issues into 
a beautiful vale bounded by lofty moun- 
tains, passing beneath the elegant bridge 
of Llanrwst, constructed by Inigo Jones, 
and advancing in placid beauty as it dis- 
ports itself in various curves along rtie 
level. At length it receives the tide, dild 
swelling into a broad channel, is gf^cfed 
with the magnificent pilQ of Conv^^iy 
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Cast!?, and the embattled walls of its 
town, near its exit. 

The Ogwen is a small river, issuing 
from the same chain of mountains, in- 
clining to the north-west, and falling into 
the arm of the sea called the Menai Straits^ 
a little below the small city and cathedral 
of t^angor, and opposite to Beaumaries 
in Anglesea. This> like the rest of the 
same description, is a rapid river during 
its short course. 

Xhe Seiont is a small, but very rapid 
I'ivcr^ rising in the heart of the Snowdo- 
nia, and forming the hies of Llanberis in 
its passage, w^hich rather inclines to the 
south- west, till it turns abruptly to the 
nortU, to reach the sea beneath the mighty 
towers of Caernarvon Castle^ Its tracts 
though v^ort, is highly romantic^ being 
the most central stream in the moun- 
t^inqtos confines of Snowdon ; and nature 
no where exhibits her rude putline more 
magnificently than where the peak of 
that British Atl^ elevates itself above th? 
Casde of Dolbadem on the upper lake of 
N 
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Uatdferis. The ruins of Segontium are 
yet distinguishable on at planted hill near 
its exit, where the view of Caernarvon, 
With its castle^ and the coast of Anglesea 
across, a great arm of the sea, is hardly to 
be paralleled. 

The coast of North Wales from the 
mouth of the Dee, is for a long tinae 
marshy, but the mountains advanpe 
towards it ncatr Holywell in Flint-shire> 
though they again give place to marshes 
at the termination of the Vale of Clwydd. 
The J)CMnt called The Ormes Head stretches 
out far to the north at the mouth of the 
Conway, forming one of the horns of a 
great bay, with Truoyndu Point in Angle- 
sea, at the entrance of the M^nai Straits. 
The coast now becomes very rocky^ the 
mountain of Petiman-ross rises in consi- 
derable points of elevation, and Penman- 
mawr impends in a tremendous precipice 
over the sea, strewed with rocks, along 
which the great Irish road is carried on a 
shelf. The Menai Straits ^hcrc separate 
Anglesea from Caernarvonshire^ and 
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dibound in peculiar beauties; sometimes 
appeating land-locked like a great lake^ 
and at others assuming the form of a large 
navigable river, flowing with several cuntes 
nearly in a diredion from nbrth to 30uth« 
Throughout the whole, the wooded coast 
of Angles^a, with the noble seats of Lord 
Bulkley and tx)rd Uxbridge, and the 
town and castle of Beaumaries, finely con- 
trast the grand rocky display of Penman-^ 
mawr and Snowdon, and the proud basr 
tions of Caernarvon Castle. The north- 
ern part of the coast of Anglesea is rockyi 
and peculiarly distinguished by the singu-r 
lar and rich copper mine in the Paris 
mountain near Amlwch. Holyhead 
stretches out far to the west in a penin- 
sula which terminates in a high moun*- 
tain, and the shore then inclines to the 
south-west, so as to complete the irregur 
lar parallelogram which the island forms^ 
Except towards /i%^ Menai Straits ^ Angle- 
sea cannot boast much wood, and 
Beaumaries, its capital, is the only con- 
siderable town within its confines. Th? 
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cbast of Caernarvonshire then st*€t(Jh« 
out far to the south, forming with Angle-- 
seaj the lafge bay of Caernarvon, and tef-^ 
minting in Porthoridn point, beyond 
which Bardsea Island lies extetided^ Se-* 
veral great mountains distinguish this 
long neck of land, of which Porthyn- 
dyhllfcyn head is mos^ conspiciious ; a 
small river descends into it from the 
Cwellyn Lake in the Snowdonia, a few 
rnfilea below CaefitarvOn, terminating in 
a bay, from the point of which the nar- 
row ferry of Aber-menai to Anglesea is 
established. There are no other streams 
of consequence in this district^ and Ncvin 
is its only considerable village. At this 
extremity, the coast turning suddenly 
tound the point of Aberdaron, forms the 
north-west horrt of the grestt^ bay of Car- 
digan, the most considerable indenture 
made by the sea on the western side of 
our island^ and equally distributed be- 
tween North and South Wales. 

Caernarvonshire extends Upwards to 
the north, distinguished by the two town& 
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of Pwlhqli and Crickheith^with its castle, 
running parallel to the coast already de- 
scribed on the Caernarvon bay. This 
tract abounds in rude villages, but the 
shore of Merionethshire, which fronts 
the west, is ftr more wild and mountain- 
ous, where the solid bastions of Harlech 
Castle appear proudly elevated over the 
waves, in fronit of its decayed capital, and 
the rock of Barmouth exhibits a second 
Caipe, protruding into the Irish sea. The 
coast of Cardiganshire is little less wild, 
fronting the west also for some distance 
below Aberystwith, after which it gra- 
dually diverges so as to present itself 
towards the north, and that of Pembroke- 
shire, indented by the lesser bays of New- 
port and Fisguard, rendered memorable 
by the French invasion, stretches out in 
the same direction to the promontory on 
the north of St. David's, so properly 
forming the southern horn of this im- 
mense gulph, which bears the title of th& 
hay of Cardigan. Unless in some favourite 
^pots, mostly at the mouths of the rivers 

N3 
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which open into this vast expanse, no- 
thing can be more wild and dreary than 
the aspect of this country ; exposed to a 
stormy channel of the Atlantic ocean 

. which separates England from Ireland. 
Except Harlech, which now bears hardly 
the consequence of a village, there are 
few towns but on the banki of the vari^ 
ous rivers which descend here from the 
interior of the five counties of Caernarvohjf 
Merioneth, Montgomery, Cardigan, and 
Pembroke, in the following succession. 

The Gwynedo is the first stream of 
note at the head of this great bay, those 
which descend into it at Pwllheli and 
Crickheith, in the extreme horn of Caer- 
narvonshire, being inconsiderable. It rises 
under the southern base of Snowdon, 
and passing with gre^t rapidity through 
that wild district by the poor hamlet of 
Bethkelert, cleaves its way between the 

' stupendous rocks and mountains which 
separate th& counties of Caernarvon and 
Merioneth, precipitating itself in a suc- 
cession of falU, where the singular bridge 
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called Pont Abcrglasslyn crosses it, over 
which is the onlx practicable road through 
this rude district* The Traeth-Mabor 
SanJs immediately succeed, forming a 
considerable aestUary, which is fordabl6 
from Penmorva at low water. 

The Drwtdd is a river of the same 
description, rising in the southern district of 
the Merionethshire portion of the Snow- 
donia, and pursuing a short t>ut winding 
course towards the soudx-west, meet* 
the sea at the Traeth Bychan Sancbj Which 
unite in the hay of Cardigan with thoito of 
Traeth Mawr. 

The Drwydd is larger than the Owyn^ 
nedd, and abating in its rapidity as it 
emerges from the mountains, disports 
itself in gentle curves through the de- 
lightful valley of Festiniog, adorned with 
rich woods, smiling enclosures, and the 
stately groves which surround the eleva- 
ted mansion of Tan-y-Bwlch, with its 
pleasing inn and hamlet. Two fine stone 
bridges with a long connecting causeway 
present a grand approach from the south 
N4 
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to this enchanting district, which bursts 
upon the eye of a travellei: from the wild 
hills confining it on either side with in* 
credible beauty, and appears like a second 
Tempe, enclosed by a savage outline of 
mountains; 

The Mavtooch and The Avon are 
the two most considerable rivers which 
Merionethshire can boast, as entirely ap-^ 
propriate to itself, though the Dee and 
the Dovey partly belong to that county. 

The Mawdech rises on the south side 
of those mountains which form the bar- 
rier of the valley of Festiniog in that 
quarter, and its course is mostly south- 
ward, till it meets the Avon about a mile 
below Dolgelly, which flows through a 
fine vale from the north-east, and finds 
its origin in the ma3S of hills encircling 
the Lake efBalUi not far from the source 
oi the Dee. Both these rivers, when 
united, form a grand aestuary, inclining 
to the south-west, but turning abruptly 
to the west at its mouth beneath the rock 
of Barmouth, apid its opposite cliffs. 
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The course of the Mafwdoch^ though 
short, is prcdpitous and rapid, receiving 
several tributary streams of the same na- 
ture, the principal of which are the Cayne 
and the Mothwqye, remarkable for their 
cataracts, and the torrent which produces 
the celebrated^//j ofDolytnyllyn ; in the 
latter part of its passage, it forms a nar^ 
rtiw valley, strikingly wild in its aspeft,* 
and beautifully fringed with wood. 
. The Avon is much larger, arid more 
placid than the Maruodoch^ watering a 
delightful vale for a considerable length, 
where population and cultivation thrive 
abundantly ; at the head of which stands 
Dolgelly, the little capital of Merioneth* 

No display of water can be more su- 
perb than the great sestuary of these two 
rivers at high tide, filling up the: whole 
sp^ce between the surrounding moun- 
tains, amcMig which Cader-Idrls, the 
second in North- Wales, exalts its three 
points to the Ikies, while the rofck over-- 
haoging Barmouth impends magnifi- 
cently QV?r the shore. Ncithjer should 
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that cxtraordmary effort of art and labour 
be unnoticed here, by which a noble road 
is carried along the rocks which form its 
northern bank, where nature has in vain 
opposed its obstacles to the genius and 
active perseverance of man* This ex* 
triordinary pass sometime^ springs from 
rock to rock by arches over the frequent 
torrents which descend ftom the moun«> 
tains, and at others occupies highly-ex- 
alted ten:aces, which are .formed with 
great ingenuity in their side^ so that a 
traveller now approaches Baifmouth, 
which was before almost inaccessible, 
with equal pleasure and security, enjoying 
throughout the finest views of this great; 
asstuary, and its an^phitheatre of moun* 
tains. 

. The Dovey or Dtffi finds its souix:^ 
on the southern side of thofe mountains 
which range themselves round the hake 
tfBaJay or Pimbk-Meer, joining the Be- 
rouin f idge of Denbighshire. Its course 
is nearly southward to Dinasmouthy, after 
whidi it winds thr^gh a rich plain .tooro 
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towards the westward to Machynleth, 
and then turns }'et more td the we«t as 
it approaches the hc^ of Cardigan. Many 
are the beautiful points of view which 
the Dovey exhibits in its descent through 
the wilder parts of its district ; emerging 
from these beneath the wretched village 
of Dinasmouthy and the hamlet of Ma*^ 
Hwydd, it traverses a populous, cultivated, 
and well-inhabited vale to the handsoMd 
town of Ma<^hynltth in Montgomeiy- 
fihire, and then receiving the tide, it be- 
comes crowded with vessels, and ^eU 
provided with docks, as it forms the 
boundary between North and Soudi 
Wdes, and passes between the mountain*^ 
ous and wooded banks of Metionethshinc 
and those of Cardiganshire into the gredt 
bay already described. 

The Rhttdol and The Ystwith. 
These are the two first rivers of South 
Wales in the descent of the hayofCaf'^ 
digan^ into which both fall a little below 
the town of Aberystwith. 

The Rhydol rises in Cardiganshire on 
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the south-western border of Montgomery- 
shire, being one of the principal rivers 
produced in that wild and rocky district 
which forms the base of the great moun- 
tain Plinlimmon. Its course is south- 
ward, till it receives the Mouach's torrent 
at the Devil's Bridge, and it then flows 
directly to the west, turning a little 
northward, as it reaches the sea beneath 
the walls of Aberystwith. 

This is a rapid river from it^ source to 
its mouth, passing through a singularly, 
wild district, and forming a romantic 
valley bounded by irregular mountains 
on each side. Its steep banks are every 
where abundantly fringed with brush 
wood intermingled with rock, and near its 
turn to the west it receives the dark 
stream o£ the Monach, tumbling in 9. pro- 
digious f^iU, after cleaving it3 way through 
a deep channel, beneath the two curiou3 
parallel arches gf the Devil's Bridge. Mr. 
Johnne's highly-improved and planted 
territory of Havod covers the hills an4 
vallies on the south of the Rhydoh whose 
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Tale expands considerably as it advances 
towards the west, but does not admit 
much cultivation, till within six miles of 
its mouth. The stately old church of 
Llanbadern Vawr appears to great advan- 
tage on a high elevation above its right 
bank, and the large town of Aberystwith, 
which is its port, graces its exit to the 
sea. 

T/ie Ystwith takes its origin in the 
ridge of high bare mountains, which di- 
vide * Cardiganshire from Radnorshire, 
considerably to the south-east of Plin- 
limmon ; its short course inclines first to 
the south-west, but turns abruptly to the 
north-west, and at laft flows almost di- 
rectly northward to Aberystwith where it 
meets the sea. 

The asp'ect of this stream, though en- 
compassed by as wild a district, is less 
savage than that oi.tJu Rhydol; pleasant 
meadows enclosing its winding banks, 
where the nature of the country will admit 
of it, while some shew of population and 
a few finfc seats occasionally grace its 
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course. The superb buildings, and pro-? 
minent groves of Hayod, which barely 
shew themselves as boundaries of the 
vale of Rhydol, appear in all their fairy 
display in that of Ystwith, presenting ^. 
wonderful assemblage of objects, in which 
the powers of nature arid art arc most 
Successfully united, to the surprize of 
those strangers who have traversed the 
dreary wilds which encompass this para- 
dise. Crosswood park, an old place of 
Lord Lisburne, and Nanteds, die hand- 
some seat of Mr. Powell, enliven the 
scene, in descending the vale formed by 
the Ystwith, which river at last meets the 
sea very near to the mouth of the Rhydol, 
contributing with it to form the harbour 
of Aberystwith, the principal haven in 
the bay of Cardigan, and of late years 
much frequented as a public sea-bathing 
place. 

The EiRON is a small river of Cardi*- 

ganshire, flowing westward into the bay 

of Cardigan, where the coast of South 

.Wales begins to turn in that direction tp 
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foim the opposite horn, to^that of Aber# 
daron in Caernarvonshire. This stream 
would be scarcely worthy of mention 
were it not for the highly pleasing and 
ronoiantic valley which it creates, as it 
descends to the sea, and the neat inn of 
Abcreiron, close to its bridge. 

The Tivt is a much more consider- 
able river than either the Rhydol, or th$ 
Y^twith, being the principal stream of 
Cardiganshire, and pervading gr^at part 
of that county, which it divides from 
Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, 
during the latter part of itscoursc. Rising 
from ^ lake among thpfe mountains 
which form the barrier of Radnorshire, 
it flows southward to Tregaron, but turns 
towards the west before it reaches Llan- 
beder ; near Newcastle it inclines rather 
northward, and actually fronts the north, 
when it approaches the sea, after passing 
pnder the arches of the old bridge of 
Qvdigan. 

. The Tivy becomes a placid stream,,soon. 
after it eijierges from its na,tiye moun- 

7 
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tains^ and continues so in its passage 
through the plain of Cardiganshire^ ex- 
cept when it is swelled by floods. The 
monastic remains of Strata Florida Abbey 
grace the early part of its course, before 
it reaches the antient town of Tregaron ; 
it then enters the wild uninteresting 
plain in which Llanbeder is situated, gra- 
dually confining itself within steep banks 
firinged with wood as it approaches New- 
castle* Soon afterwards it becomes sud- 
denly engulphed within two piles of high 
rocks, from which it acquire^ the rapidity 
of a furious cataract, precipitating itself 
in a fall, which has acquired the title of 
the Salmon leap. 

Augmented afterwards by the tide, t?ie 
Thy proceeds in a broad majestic stream, 
winding between the bases of two lofty 
ridges, on one of which the proud towers^ 
of Kilgarren Castle, starting forth from a 
high mass of rock and wood, are opposed 
beautifully by the hanging groves and 
spreading lawns of Coidmore. The exit 
of the river from this grand pass is at- 
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tended with a view of the hills bounding 
the sea^ across a small but populous and 
busy plain, at the extremity of which the 
handsome town of Cardigan displays it- 
self, with its fine old bridge and castle. 
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CHAP. XI, 

Milford Haven, and its various branches — 
The Taave — ^The Towey of Caermar^ 
thenshire — ^The Lwghor — ^The Lower 
Taave, The Neath, The TaafFc, and 
The Rhumney of Glamorganshire — 
The Uske of Breconshire and Mon^ 
mouthshire — Coast rf South Wales from 
St. Davi(f^ Head in Pembrokeshire y to 
the mouth of The Wye below Chepstowe 
in Monmouthshire f extending along the 
whole Bristol Channel, opposite to the 
Coast of Cornwall, Devonshire, and 
Somersetshire. 

MilfordHavenanditsBranches. 
This justly-admifed harbour, indenting 
deeply the southern coast of Pembroke^ 
shire, occupies a large spaed of that 
county, with its great basin, and the va- 
rious curving branches that contribute tQ 
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form it, which arc fed by some incon- 
siderable streams from th6 interior of* the 
country. Few of these are dignified 
with any certain appellation, except the 
Hiog, though most of them suddienly be- 
come great aestuaries from mere rivulets, 
united with the main basin^ as the claws 
are with the body of a crab, and equally 
sinuous. The Hiag rises near the village 
of St. Catherine in the north-western part , 
ef Pembrokeshire, not far from Fisguard, 
passing through thtf centre of the County, 
and forming a romantic dftll for many 
miles before it reaches the capital town 
of Haverford-Wcst in its way to the 
south. It then becomes navigable, and, 
widening in its course, meets another 
hranch of the Haven at Llanshipf4ng Ferry ^ 
which, fed also by its creative stream, 
descends ftom the north-east beneath the ^ 
gronres of Slcbatch and Hcton Castle. 
A longwinding course succeeds, till a third 
hrangk from Loveston in the north-east, 
and a fourth from the noble ruin of Care w^ 
Castle in the south-east, unite beneath 
. O2 
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the elevated mansion, fine park, and 
rich woods of Laurenny, and form a 
second junction with this greater, body of 
water beneath their impending shades. 
Swelling into various bays, and studded 
with Sibils, this increased aestuary inclines 
towards the west, being soon afterwards 
joined by a fifth branch flowing from the 
ancient town and majestic bastions of 
Pembroke Castle. Here the grand basin 
opens, inclining chiefly to the west, but 
turning abruptly southward near its 
mouth, and appearing perfectly land- 
locked when viewed from within; the 
ports of Hubbcrston, Haikin, and Milford 
occupy one of the many bays near the 
centre of this great sheet of water, which 
undoubtedly constitutes the most spacious 
harbour in the British Island. 

Such is the actual display of Milford 
Haven, abundantly favoured by nature, 
and immortalized by the description of 
our, first dramatic bard in his play of 
Cymbeline. As a picturesque object, the 
great basin loses much of its effect from 
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a deficiency of wood, and the uniform 
want of grandeur in the surrounding hills; 
but these points of beauty are abundantly 
supplied in the course of its winding 
branches f and more particularly in that of 
Laurenny. 

As an object of utility to a maritime 
nation^ MilfordHavpi suffers from a want 
of that attention which has been pro- 
fusely bestowed on harbours far inferior ; 
and, except where, some^absurd and ex- 
pensive fortifications have been erected 
too far up the country to be serviceable, 
it' languishesin undeserved obscurity. Its 
trade, notwithstanding, is considerable, 
though it cannot boast of being a favoured 
arsenal of the British navy, and it pre- 
sents the readiest passage to the south of 
Ireland. 

The Taave rises in the range of hills 
called Procelle, which form the only 
mountainous district of Pembrokeshire. 
Its course is short, bearing first to the 
south-west, then to the south, and lastly^ 
to the south-east. 

0$ 
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This stream is not distinguished by hny 
particular circumstance ; the conntry 
through which it flovVs being chiefly 
wild and uninteresting, till it sinks into 
a pleasant valley near St. Clear, and soorl 
^fter becoming very wide towards its 
nlouth, falls into the great bay of C^er-^ 
marthenshirfe betjeath the Walls of Lkg* 
hiiarne and its castle. 

Thp TowjEt is the most comidferabl6 
river in Caermarthenshire, finding itsi 
source not far from that of the Thy, lA 
the distant wild^ of Cai-diganshire, \>t- 
tween Tregaron and RhyadergoWy. 

The Towey flowis southward through 
the dreary waste of Roscol forest to Lla- 
hymdovery, and then inclines tnotc aild 
more to the west as it passes Llandilo and 
approaches Caerm^rthen, where it fcceive^ 
the tide, becoming navigable, ind turna 
southward to its moutji at Llanstephan- 

A more varied and interesting district 
can hardly be described, thatj that which 
attends the whole cours^e of this vxMo 
river, which, gradually divesting itself <xf 
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/Uvc v^M xAidSsmMt markSitig iits orij^ci, «t 

Lrlauymdovefy tvofcers a fnhe. tphuti, tircU' 

dhnBi&ed bjr vilfages utid x^akhrktMti, i>at 

not unattended with a Hwwtktuiiiairs apo- 

ipearance. At Liamlik> ktake^ a different 

.aspect, and sweeping Tcwnddife proud d)^ 

main of Dineii^tvr C^st^e, )»Me& l^tfietth 

its wdi-i^ooded territoiy, and iBntcxpp^ 

^ateseatof Golden<jrtove, tojfonntheTich 

\«de of Caermartheiu Grongtf Hill,ftusiF* 

land Castle, Mcddietoa Hall, and nmn^ 

berless villages, decoimfie this happ^ tei^- 

ritorjT, which teems withdli tfie he^utins 

that abuadatit mature, aart weH applkd, 

:aAd classic fame cam bestow. This vale, 

wideaamg as it proceeds, aidmits a range 

^ the greenest uneadows, through which 

the ¥iver v^inds m maibfold oarvts, m it 

.3flbws bythepalacc'of Abe«guiHy,beloh^ 

ing 130 thi Biahoprick ^of St. Davids^ and 

approaches the^spot on wfaicdi due county 

tovif^ of Caermartfeen is ^pteced. The 

T^rmy^ after passing tmflor the old bri^ 

of Caennai'thwi, soon beoomes an astu&ty, 

crowded with vesseb, ittid discharges itself 

04 
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into the sea \vith great grandeur beneath 
.the lofty rock on which the towers of 
Llanstcphan stand exalted, near the centre 
of the great Caermartheushire bay. 

The Lwohou is inconsiderable iKcccpt 
at its mouth, flowing directly southward 
from the mountains which enclose Llan- 
dilo, and dividing for some distance . the 
countics.of Cacrmarthen and Glamorgan. 
At Pont-ardillas it receives the tide, fal- 
ling at' length into the recess of the hay. of 
Cardigan called/A^ Buny, beneath the 
small town and castle of Lwghor, where 
a fcriy is established to that part of Gla- 
morganshire called Gowcr, which this 
stream contributes to render a peninsula. 

The Lower Taave rises in the 
mountains which separate Glamorgan- 
shire from Breconshire, and traversing a 
wild district towards the south, soon be- 
comes immersed in the coal and copper 
works with which the vicinage of Swan-' 
s^ abounds, and attended by parallel ca- 
■ nals, passes through their sulphureous re- 
gion to the busy town of Swansea, wbecc 
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it FaHs. iftto the Glamorganshire haf. 
Were it not for the prevalencie of these 
works(, and th;^ atmosphere they create, 
the valley formed by this river would bfe 
pleasant, as the hills vv^hich encircle it arc 
.bold^ and not unadorned with wood. An 
arid sterility, howeveif, marks many of 
the heights near the copper works, dis- 
robing them of their verdure, and con- 
trasts disagreeably the black soil and aspect 
of the collieries, combining with them 
to involve the whole surrounding country 
in volumes of smoke. 

The Neath is a much more consi- 
derable river than the Taave, finding its 
origin in the same range of mountains, 
but somewhat to the eastward ; descend- 
ing from these with great rapidity, it 
forms at last a deep valley, through \vhich 
it pursues ^its course southward, inclining 
a little to the west, to Neath, M^hcre it 
meets the tide, .and af^er several curves 
in the marsh below that town, falls into 
the^ centre of the bay of Swansea. 

The rapid encrease pf this stream froip 
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a dttaradt to a rivulet, and from a riVukt 
to i, rivef , as it descends from its moun- 
tainous source, is much to be adfUired. 
At Pont - Neath - Vaugban - it receives 
-several tfibutaJry streams, each of which 
«fe adorcied with highly- romaatic ^cns, 
intermixed with rock, attd fririged tvith 
-kmsh^wood. It then pervade a Valley 
-abouildicig in Irich i^a>ods and over-han]^- 
ing groves, which, as it widens, presents 
k cktidH ahd it^ attendant works |)ajraliel 
•with the CGU^* of the river. The lawtts, 
plantations, and fine biiikiings of the 
Gnoll ^peat next, proudly overlooking 
the numerous forges and collieries ef 
Nfeath; a br'oad marsh succeeds, after 
whicK the 'entrance of tfie Neath into the 
'fint- bay of Glamorgan is grated with 
the groves encircling the beautiful terri- 
tory of Briton Ferry, and the more dis^ 
tant summit of the high hill of Margam, 
Covered with xmks from its b^^se to its 
suttiWiit. 

The AVt>N,TMfe OoMORfe, ANi> Tnfe 
f^'W'E5Nt,'ate tHite small rivers, pervad- 
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Ittg the i^afe of Olamorgsfti, so^d tach 
fallmg successively into^the great bay 
f4)vmed l^ the coast of that cotint^. 
Neith« ijf thtse rivers is attended witfi 
ttiy peculiar fbatnreii^ except the coilierids 
iifyd x:^y|^f)i^ wc»:ks whidi todrek the ejtit 
'Af rAi Avon, a little below the <me jpairk 
of Margttm, and the town of Bridgend 
bh tht Ogmtrfs^ tvhich rises m t small 
Ikkii ataong the mountains, and is todia 
jtinned by tke Lhtmy. The Rij&efmy tnedts 
thisc united streatns at lait, and each 
tiver pursues a line, but little deviating 
If om the south in its short ^cmii^. 

The Taafpe boasfethe *ame Ibouhw 
taiiious origirt ^ith the rest of the ijhh 
'ftiotganshi* tivcrs, but is greatly larger 
and moie beautiful thau the' others ; k 
Undines throughout to the touth-east, 
forming in its passage a great variety of 
curves* 

The sourct of the Taaffe is coftsidefaJbly 
eastward of that of the Neath, within the 
limits of Breconsfaire, and on. the south 
side oi that vast pile of mountains which 
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encircle the two lofty summits of the 
Van of BreckMck. Like the Neath, the 
. Taaffe hastily forms itself from a torrent, 
tumbling in successive cataracts till it 
becomes a river, and attaining that cha- 
racter before it reaches the flourishing 
iron- works of Merthyr Tydvill, which, 
covering the interior recesses of a rude 
and mountainous district, might in classic 
times have been mistaken for the furhaces 
and workshops of Vulcan. From thence 
the Taaffe precipitates itself with vast 
force and rapidity into the deep abyfs of 
a vale, whose opposite banks are distin- 
guished by a canal, keeping pace with it 
as it descends by a cjuick successic^]^ af 
locks on one side, whiU a road is con- 
ducted curiously from.terracie to terrace 
on the other. This hasty descent is prin- 
cipally performed in several miles, yet the 
vale still apparently sinks as it expand^, 
tin the hills swell above it into moun- 
tains, whose rugged tops appear finely 
disposed at every turn of the road, above 
the profuse doathingof wood with which 
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thieir tocky sides and bases are covered. 
The road and opposite canal still occupy 
a shelf on each side of the Taaffe, which 
encreasing in rapidity forces its way with 
unparalleled fury between the barriers of 
nyountains, woods, and impending clifFst 
till it is crossed by the wonderful struc- 
ture of the Font-y-Pryddj presenting a 
single arch, which springs from rock to 
rock with indescribable lightness and 
beauty. Several miles lowxr, after pass- 
ing under the ruins of Castle Coch, which 
was built to defend the entrance of this 
valley, the Taaffe emerges into a spacious 
and well-inhabited plain, in which the 
antient monastic city of Llandaffe, ncJw 
little more than a village, and the flourish- 
ing cojutity town of CardifFe are situated. 
Flowing through their bridges, it meets 
the tide, and traverses a broad marsh to 
fall into the sea opposite to the high rock 
of Pennarth. 

The Uske rises in the mountains 
which divide Breconshire from Caermar- 
thenshire^ flowing eastward to Brecon, 
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fpooi whenee it inclines a Httlc to thfl 
sputh ip its way to AbergavQnny, and stiU 
^ore SQ to Uske^ where it turns to the 
^outli^^^t tQvyards Caerlcon, Newport, 
a|i^d the ?i?istol Channel. 

A pecuHar nlixt^^e o£ the grand and 
the plaoid in landscape attends this river 
from its origin* as en^rging from the 
^>ountains it fcMrms a strongly-^featured 
yalley by Leiachynteyin, Devenog, and 
amidst the rich groves and lawns of Pen* 
ppnt to Bregknbck, where the rapid 
Jflonddy descends to it from the north. 
A different scene diapla,ys itself after 
passing that l^^ndsome town^ as the Uske 
Slows by the scats of Peterstone, Ske- 
throg^ and Buckland, till winding rau^d 
the moxintain of the Bwlck^ it cntc» 
ijEirto a more extended vale, highly 
Vrooded^ well cultivated, and abounding 
in population. 

Crickhbwell, with its picturesque spirq? 
and castle, occupies an eminence in the 
centre of this charming tract, surrounded 
by Qxany pleasant seats, and encompassed 
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by^ an amphkheatf ^ of mountains, among 
which, the Black Mountain, the Sugar 
Loaf, tke Blorenge, &vti the Desguil'fa, 
bear the most conspicuous forms. A few 
miles lower, the Ihke enters Monmouth«» 
shbe, and 90(Mfi afterwards reaches the old 
,t0wn of Abergavenny, most delightfiilly 
situated just without the gap fbrcned by 
the n^iountains, at the entrance of the 
great plain of that county. Througl^ 
this plain it winds to reach the towft 
and castte of Uske» joined by a smatt 
stream ik^v^ the north-wesit^ which sup- 
plies the town and works of Pc»itypooL 
It meets the tide before it approaches the 
eimou^tewn of Caef leon, flowing threugh 
the singular bridges of timber which lead 
to rfiat place and Newport. The Eiwy 
and the Stnmvy rising in the mountainous 
tract towards the north-west, and, after 
their union, passing through the exten-*^ 
sive and well-wooded park which over*^ 
hangs the qaagnificent old se^t of Tredc'^ 
gar entef the marshes below that plaoe^ 
and join, thq Ush at its mouth,, where. 
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all contribute to enlarge the Bristol Climt^ . 
neL , 

The southern coast of Wales is> through- 
out Pembrokeshire, almost as dreary and 
wild as that which opposes the Bay of Catr . 
digan \ and tJie Bay of St. Bride, fronting: 
the stormy west, and environed with a 
range of tremendous cliffs, often threatens 
inevitable destruction to thofe happlcss 
mariners who are driven towards its in- 
auspicious opening. Milford Haveil^t im- 
mediately succeeding, holds out a safer: 
refuge; but beyond it the Coast continues 
rocky> as well as full of caves and lingu- 
lar apertures, to the entrance of the Bay, 
of Caermarthen. Stackpoole Court, the 
fine seat of Lord Cawdor, exhibits a 
striking contrast to the^ bleak outline 
which surrounds it, in a romaintic dell 
profusely interwoven with wood, near a 
small creek, which penetrates here intQ 
the country from the fea. Manorbear 
Gastlc also presents a fine object on the. 
shore, and the rock on which Tenby is 
situated,, marked by its high spire and. 
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kaf^y intermixture of wood, stretches out 
far into the large Bay of Caermarthen^ 
forming also the southern extremity of 
that wild range of cliffs on the Pem- 
brokeshire coast, which extend from St. 
Daviifs Head and St. Brides Bay. 

The beauty of the fituation of Tenby, 
the purity of its air, and its excellent po- 
siti<on for bathing (having admirable fands, 
ever accessible and open to two seas), 
have made this town to be much fre- 
<)Uented by company during the summer 
and autumnal seasons, so that it may 
justly be cfeilled the pleasantest public 
place in Wales. The coast of Cornwall 
€ind trx^ny points of Devonshire are seen 
from hence at a considerable distance 
acrofs the channel, in the centre of which 
the oval rock of the Isle of Lundy is 
distinctly visible. The opposite norn of 
the bay of Caermarthen to that of Tenby 
is formed by the point of Penrhyn-Gwyr, 
the extremity of that singular peninsula 
in Glamorganshire which is called Gower. 
Within this ,vast expanse of water this 
P 
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Taave, the Trnvey, and the Lnigvohor fiftd 
their passage to the sea. The hay of Qr- 
wlch^ containiilg Mi*. Talbot*s orna- 
mented creation of Penrice, opens on the 
other side of the point of Goweir, and still 
lower, the greater hay of Swansea expands 
itself from the Munlble's Pointy crowned 
with and exhibiting the fine ruin <rf 
Oystcrmoutih Castle, within "Which is A 
safe harbour for shipping. The Nodded 
hill of Margam descends to this biy per^ 
J)endtcularly, nearly opposite to Iht 
Mumhles Head, surrounded by Mr. Tal- 
bot's spaciotis park, beheath Which his 
superb oi-aligcry is built, near the elegant 
gothic remaihs (A the old chbpter-hdufiiK 
of Margam monastery i The pleasant iiiH 
of Pyle, which has been splendidly re- 
built and fitted up by that gentleman, 
cottimarids the whole of the hay qfSwan^ 
sea finely from the terraces of its gardens^ 
but its Contiguous bathing place of New«- 
ton is rendered unpleasant by the vast 
hillocks of^ loose sand with which it is 
surrounded. The inhabited castles of 
I 
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Dunraven, St. Donats, and Funmun, 
grace the district which expands into the, 
sea beyond the hay ofSvoansea^ and which 
opens into what may properly be called 
Me hay of Glamwganj in which the little 
Island of Barry holds out its attractions 
to the neighbourhood as a sea-bathing 
place. The Bristol Channel being here 
touch contracted, the heights of the op- 
po^te coast of Devonshire and Spmer- 
setshire, between Ilfracomb and Mine-, 
head,,apptarfmely elevated, and the two 
little islands of the Steep and the Flat 
Holmes, one of which is crowned with a 
Jight-hoose, divide the expanse of water, 
imt &re much nearer to the Welch than 
the English coast. 

The fhore of Monmouthshire inclines 
•principally to the south, verging at last 
towards the east, during the first part of 
which, marshes extend from it far into 
the country, till they are stopped by one 
of those ridges of hills with which that 
county abounds. The groves of Trede- 
gar appear^ exalted above this level, and 
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the church-yard of Newport commands 
a beautiful view of the opposite shores of 
Somersetshire and Glocestershire, with 
the numerous fliipping generally collected 
at King^^oad at the mouth of the Lower 
Avon. A new bridge over the Uske ttt 
Newport does great credit to the libera- 
lity of the county, and facilitates the iil- 
tercourse with Wales, which the old 
structure rendered very inconvenient. 
Beyond Newport, Sir Robert Salusbury's 
sfeat of Llknweme adorns the Mon- 
mouthshire coast, and the ruins of Cal- 
dccot Castle make a distinguished figure 
near the black rock, where the New Pas^ 
sage to Bristol is constituted, a little below . 
the entrance of The Wye. ; / 



\ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Wye, and its tributary streams ; viz. 
The Ellon, The Irthen, The Crewyn, 

' The Llcvenny, The Lugg, and The 
Monowe-r-The Severn, its sources, and 
three assistant rivers ; viz. The Teipje ' 
of Shropshire, The Upper Avon of War- 
wickshire, and The Lower Avon of 
Somersetshire. 

The Wte, and its tributary 
% , STREAMS. — ^This noble river rises on the 
J -south side of the great mountain of PHn- 
4inimoii>i oh: the borders of Montgomery- 
-^hire and Cai^diganshire, being somewhat 
southward bf the source of the Severti, 
and eastward of that of the Rhydol. Its 
course is at first towards the South, in- 
Coining gradually to the easi,t, as it sepa- 
rates Breconshire from • Radnorshire, till 
stopped by the protruding mass of the 

■ P3 
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Black Mountain, it turns to the north- 
east till it has passed the Hay, and then 
flows mostly eastward through the great 
plain of Herefordshire, to tHe antient ca- 
pital of that county. Its course is theri 
chiefly south,ward to Ross, inclining to 
the west afterwards, as it approaches 
Monmouth, from whence it is princi- 
pally directed to the south, till it unites 
itself with tlie Severn, i;iear which it found 
its origin, below Chepstowe, thus forming 
the Bristol Channel. Near Rhyaiiergowy 
it receiyes the Eilon fron^ the Cwm-Ty- 
tJien hills, and afterwards the Ython from 
the Ra,dnorsbire . borders of Shropshire, 
The Creivyn joins it at Builth from, the 
edge of Cardiganshire, and as it apr 
proaches the Black Mountain, the Lie- 
venny, issuing from tfie great pool ofLaHr 
gors in Brecqnshire, descends to it by the 
old town of Talgarth. Various other 
small streams are also added to it, as ijb 
emerges from thp recesses of Wales into 
the plain of Herefordshire. The turbid 
strcapa of the Jjug^ from Presteigne m^ 
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^.feoxniastcr (joined by the Endwell from 
New Radnor, the Aravo from JCington 
and Peqibridge, and the Frome from Brom- 
yard) contaminates for a while the pure 
waters of the Wye below Hereford ; the 
Monowe also, joined by various small 
streams on the border of Herefordshire, 
and meeting at last the Trothy from the 
interior of Monmouthshire, is added to 
the Wye below Monmouth. None of 
these branches, or the countries they pass 
through, have features unconnected with 
the Jf^ei, which ricquire any peculiar de- 
scription. 

The Wyey though not the greatest, may 
certainly be called the most beautiful of 
the rivers of South Wales, abounding in 
grand and majestic features, varying in- 
cessantly its course and appearance with - 
the. countries through which it passes, 
and yet preserving strong traits of its 
original character throughout. Its rapi- 
dity is almost unparalleled, as, descending 
from its native mountains, it dashes 
with incredible fury through the rocks 

., P4 
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over which the single-arched bridge of 
Rhyadergowy is thrown, and forces its 
way between two great barriers of moun- 
tains to the small but finely-featured 
plain, in which the pleasant town of 
Builth, and its bridge and castle, present 
conspicuous objects. 'It then forms a 
highly-ronianti^C vale, bounded by lofty 
hills on eacih side, and rolling with in- 
expressible rapidity and beauty over its 
rocky channel, winds finely between the 
bold rocks of Abereddo, and the woods en- 
circlmg the pleasant little hamlet of Er- 
wood. Soon afterwards- it makes ^ sur- 
prising curve, tumbling in a succession of 
falls over the shelving rocks of its foun- 
dation, and roaring like one continued 
cataract, as it passes beneath the thick 
groves and expanded lawns surrounding 
Llangoed Castle in Breconshirc. The 
fvrrowed sides and protruding angles of 
the Black Mountain now seem to block 
up all further passage, wheh the Wye^ 
turning boldly towards the east, proceeds 
in a bro^d and deeper stream througji \ 
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-range of charmftig meadows, still divide 
ing the counties of Radnor and Brecon. 
Though it loses herq the rugged appear- 
ance of a cataract, it yet preserves a great 
portion of its ^ original rapidity, and ia 
times of flood ravages this delightful 
valley with destructive fury, of which 
the ruins of the three fine stone "bridges 
of Glasbury, the Hay, apid Whitney, bear 
tremendous marks. Maesleugh, the ek- 
vated seat of Mr. Wilkins, graces the 
Jladnorshire bank, opposed to the shelving 
eminences of the Black Mountain, and 
further on, the single tree which marks 
the point of Clyro Forest, oyerhan^ng 
its village, fronts the old town and castle 
of the Hay in Breconshire, beyond which 
lise the high groves of the More- Wood, 
encircling their verdant lawns with ex- 
treme beauty and grandeur. 

Such is the proud exit of the Wye from 
Wales, Herefordshire succeeding to Bic^ 
conshire, though Radnorshire still occur 
pies its northern bank, as it passes be- 
tween the woods and orchards of C^ibalva, 
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and the village of GiSoxd, with its hi^ 
church and the ruins of that castle which 
gave birth to fair Rosamond. Beneath 
the few remaining fragments of Whitney 
bridge, it enters the rich plain of Here* 
fordihire, and glides, beautifully between 
orchards, meadows, corn-fields, and vil- 
lages, till it passes suddenly through the 
bold arches of Bredwardine bridge, as if 
turned by the abrupt and commanding 
eminence of Mawbech hill. It then 
'forms a sweet valley for itself in the midst 
of the plain, decorated with many hand* 
some seats, among which. Sir Georgp 
Cornwall's groves and p^irk at Mocca's 
Court, and Major Cottereirs fine spot of 
G^amons, are most observable. The Jf^e 
loses itself at length in the flat encircling 
the antient city of Hereford, whose ca- 
thedral appears restored in renovated 
beauty' from the late fall of its western 
to)ver, together with its palace and the 
pleasant w^lk of its Castle Green, over- 
hanging the river, which here becoming 
navigable, seems prematurely infected by 
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tbe subsequent junction of the J^gg, it$ 
cieamess being suilied, and its rapidity 
sipparetitly lost for a time. Thus it slug- 
gishly creeps on through acountry, which, 
though by no means level or unadorned 
with seats, that of the Duke of Norfolk 
at Holme-Lacy being a striking object, 
does not abound in picturesque beauty. 
At Ross it emerges from this temporary 
€clipse, and recovering with tenfold energy 
from its late state of apparent repose, re- 
sumes the brightnefs and rapidity of its 
pristine character, as it forms the admired 
curve which the chiirch-yard of that 
town commands. Th^ celebrated spire 
x>f Ross-church, peeping over a noble row 
of elms, here frcmts the ruined castle of 
Wikon, beneath the arches of whose 
bridge the Wye flows through a charming 
sucesston of meadows, encircling at last 
the lofty and well-wogded hill, crowned 
with the majestic fragments of Goodrich 
Castle, and opposed by the waving emi*- 
nences of the forest of Dean. The mighty 
pile of Symond's rock succeeds, round 
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which the river forms an astonishing pe- 
ninsula of seven miles, joined by the nar- 
row isthmus vs^hich this clifF connects. 
High hills and thick woods now encom- 
pass it on every side, till turning beneath 
the groves of Hadnock, it approaches the 
picturescfuc spire and old bridge of Mon- 
mouth, in a broad and strait reach with 
considerable majesty. Contrary to the 
usual course of rivers, the rapidity of the 
Wye encrcades, and the objects surroimd- 
ing it enlarge as it terminates its course ; 
after the junction of tJu Monowe, it is for 
a while buried in the deep abyss of the 
valley it forms^ rolling over incessant 
shoals from Redbrook, through a wild 
arid ill-inhabited district, till it passes the 
villages of Llandogoe and Brockware, at 
. the latter of which it meets the tide. 
Swelling at once there into a majestic 
aestuary, it fills the space between the 
impending woods and rocks on either 
side, and winding with inexpressible 
grandeur round the ivy-mantled frag- 
ments ^f Tintef n Abbey, it encompasses 
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the rodty promontory of Llancaut in» 
Glocestershire^ while its Monmouthshire 
bank is oiriched with all the profusioq^ 
of mighty cliffs, thick plantations, and 
that happy combination of nature and 
art, with which Persfield is ornamented. 
Il9Jling proudly with an impetuous stream 
amidst this grand assemblage of objectSj^ 
the Wye approaches the embattled walls 
of Chepstow Castle, starting from a lofty 
diif, beyond which, its highly commer- 
cial town descends to its celebrated bridge 
of timber, where the tidfe rises eighty 
feet perpendicular ; beneath the flourish- 
ing port of this, town it is still encom- 
passed by cliffs, through which it rushes 
into the Bristol Channel.* 

The Severk, its sources, and 
ASSISTANT RIVERS. — This is certainly 
the principal river in Wales, and second 
only to the Thames in England, belong- 
ing alternately to both countries. It 
finds its origin in the northern district of 
the county of Montgomery, and then 
pervading great part of Shropshire,' Wor- 



cc^tefshire, and Gted^stcrsJiite, beconftcsl 
an aestuary below Olocester, and takc^ thd 
dame of tk^ Bristol Channel on its unioii 
with the Wye and the Lcrwer Avon, thud 
fgoining the ancient borders of its^ natiT<$ 
principality, as it divides Motimouth^hitey 
Glamorganshire, Caermarthenshire, and 
Pembrokeshire, from G4oGe^tershire, So^ 
Inefsetehire, Devonshire, andCornwalL 

The principal of the sources of tfie Se^ 
vern rises in a small lake/ on the eastern 
side of Plinlimmon, not far from the 
heads of the Wye, and the Rhydol, bearing 
the title of the Hafien river, as it 
flows through a wild district towards the 
south-east to Llanidloes. It then turns 
to the north-east, between hills pleasantly 
fringed with wood, as it approaches 
Newtown, assuming its proper name of 
the Severn* From thence its course is 
.almost due north, through the delightful 
rale of Montgomeryshire, which is highly 
cultivated, and adorned with numerous 
towns, villages, and seats. Beyond Welch-, 
Pool it enters the great plain of Shrop- 
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shire^ and making a considerable compass 
turns abruptly to the south-cast ; it th^n ' 
almost encircles the town of Shrewsbury, 
{nirsuing the same direction till it has 
passed Colebrooke Dale> soon after which 
it flows southward to Bridgnorth^ Bew<|i-i! 
ley, Worcester, and Glocestcr^ dividing 
near the latter city into two channels^ 
which, rc-uniting soon afterwards, con^ 
stitute a great tide river. Except a largb 
semicircle which the Severn makes at 
Newnhatn, its course is chiefly to the 
south-west below Gloc^ster, till it assumes \ 

the title oftke Bristol Channel y expanditig 
and insensibly losing itself in the Atlantic 
ocean, betweeh the Land's End of Com* 
wall and the extreme point of Pem- 
brokeshire, just at the entrance of St. 
George's Channel, which separates Great 
Britain from Ireland. 

The character of the Severn does not 
much assimilate with its mountainous 
origin, and it soon loses its native rapi- 
dity, forming large vales, and generally 
burying itself within deep banks. Its 
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colour also is far less transpai'ent than that 
of ttie Wyey nor does it in any respect 
equal that river in picturesque beauty ot 
variety of grand scenery, though' it is 
greatly superior in commercial import- 
ance, and the population of its several 
districts, with their, rich plains and fine 
cities. Even at Llanidloes it ceases to 
be a torrent, and from thence it forms a 
delightful valley, more like the. extensive 
vales -,of England than those stripes of 
cultivation which "prevail within the 
mountains of Wales. Every appearance 
of fertility exists in this happy district, 
and agriculture with its attendant popu- 
lation contribute to enrich it. Innume- 
rable villages lie spread beneath the hills, 
the handsome town of Newtown adorns 
its banks, and the fragments of Mont- 
gomery Castle start forward on a high 
mount, sheltering the remains of a town, 
once niore considerable. As tJie Severn^ 
turned apparently by thisbulwark, inclines 
to the north, the vale expands greatly in 
front of the insulated hills of Bry then and 
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Moelogolfa, while the river flows beneath 
the superb groves, lawns, and terraces of 
Powis Castle, to commence its early com- 
mercial importance at the opulent town 
of Welch-Pool Soon afterwards, it en- 
ters the great plain of Shropshire, where 
it glides almost undistinguished till itap^- 
proaches Shrewsbury, whose walls it 
nearly girds with its encircling stream ; 
the churches, public buildings, walks, 
and two grand bridges of this county 
town, present very striking objects from 
the heights they occupy above it. • The 
Severn then pervades a pleasant district 
^near the foot of the TFreiin hilJ, by a fine 
seat of Lord Berwick, where the Tern 
joins it, and passing under an old bridge 
by the ruin of Buildwas Abbey, sinks at 
once into that deep abyss profusely 
cloathed with wood, which is crowded / 
with the almost innumerable works of 
Colebrooke dale, and the incessant forges 
of Broseley. A most abundant popula- 
tion, with all the busy aspect of trade, 
pervades this sooty region; vast manufac- 
Q 
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tories of various kinds afe dispersed every 
where about it; and the river, filled with 
vessels to transport its craft, rolls in 
gloomy state between the livid gl^re of 
furnaces ftnd the deafening clangor of 
their hammers, through a curious bridge 
of cast iron, the produce of these works. 

This is the only part of the course of 
the Severn which can properly be called 
picturesque, for as soon as it emerges from 
the smoke of Colebrodke dale it forms 
an enchanting object, as viewed in two 
great reaches from the terrace of Apley 
Park, descending almost perpendicularly 
in red rocks, and profusely cloathtd with 
wood from the very margin of the river 
to its summit. The latter of these leads 
to the singular townof Bridgnotth, which, 
built on a high clifF, descends abruptly t6 
its antient bridge, and presents several 
striking objects to the adjacent country 
in the contrasted buildings of its old and 
modern churches, and the leaning towef 
of its castle. 

The Severn after this relapses Into its 
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former undistinguished sameness of ap* 
' pearance till it reaches Bewdley, a town 
of some trade, with a handsome new stone 
bridge, near which the late Sir Edward 
Winnington most successfully embel- 
lished a high cliff surrounding his modem 
mansion with charming circular walks, 
which command the river.andthe coun- 
try very happily. A little lower, the 
Severn is joined at Stourport by those nu- 
merous canals, which bear all the com- 
merce of Birmingham, Kidderminster, 
and the various trading towns of War- 
wickshire, Staffordshire, and Worcester- 
shire, this being their principal port, 
where a considerable town has lately risen 
into existence, and a bridge has been 
thrown over the Severn. That great 
river-i crowded with barges, now rolls 
through a pleasant country in a bfoad 
ani tranquil stream between high banks 
to approach the elegant capital of Wor- 
cestershire,whose magnificent stone bridge 
crosses it as it divides that city from its 
western suburb. It then traverses a part 
Q2 
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of the A'^le of Evesham, by Upton, to 
Tewkesbury, between the fine ridge of 
the Malvern hills, in front of which their 
Gothic abbey stands distinguished, and 
the bold eminence of Bredon ; after this, 
buried within its banks, it almost disap- 
peai^s in the midst of the vast plain of 
Glocestcrshire, Here its temporary di- 
vision into two channels takea place, one 
of which washes the walls of Glocester, 
now rising from the dullest of the west-i 
ern cities into a state of great commercial 
importance, and likely to rival the port of 
Bristol by means of a canal of immense 
magnitude running parallel with the 
river, and capable of transporting large 
vessels. The cathedrals of Worcester and 
Glocester, with the numerous churches 
©f those cities, present fine objects tp the 
course of the Severn ; the tower of Glo- 
cester, in particular, is gready admired 
for its chaste Gothic' ornaments, and its 
four pinnacles highly finished in fret 
work. 

When the Severn hdks re-onited its two 

7 
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branches, it i« shortly joined by various 
canals from the cloathing districts of 
•Gloccstershire, a delightful tract of coun- 
try^ sinking into vallies within the Cot- 
tcswold hills, one of which Unites it with 
Jhe Thames. It then becomes considerably 
extended, and, swelling into a broad aestu- 
ary, forms the principal ornament of its 
expanded vale, no longer creeping through 
the plain in invisible obscurity. The cliff 
on which the church of Newnham is 
finely situated, commands its immense 
semicircle with admirable effect^ while 
the Cotteswold range, terminating in the 
bold elevation of Stinchcombc Hill, 
bounds the vale to the east, and the un- 
dulating hills of the forest of Dean close, 
in upon it on the west, opening into va- 
rious sweetly-picturesque glens. The 
Severn, after this, studded with sails, and 
gliding between a range of fine pastures 
and villages, grows wider gradually till it 
receives the Wye near Chepstow, and ^the 
Avon from Somersetshire, thus forming 
the Bristol Channel. , 

Q3 
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The three remaining sources of the 
Severn should be noticed in describing 
its assistant rivers. These are called the 
Bacho, thf Glassfyn, and the Grqyliti, 
rising likewise from small lakes under 
Plinlimmon, and concurring with the 
[Jafger stream of the Hafren to form the 
original Severn^ before it reaches Llanid- 
loes. Neither of these differ from com- 
mon mountain torrents in their short 
course, nor are the Vernieu from Llouvair 
and the borders of Merionethshire, or 
the Rhaidr from its celebrated cataract of 
Pistill Rhaidr in the Berouin Mountains^ 
more considerable. The Tern, frorp the 
north, falls into the Severn in Lord Ber- 
wick's grounds, a little below Shrews- 
bury, the Wort near Bridgenorth,- and the 
Stour below Bewdley, neither of which 
are distinguishable for any thing, except 
the trade attendant qn the latter, and its 
numerous parallel canals. 

The Teme is a more considerable river, 
rising in those mountains which divide 
Radnorshire froni Montgomieryshire, and 
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flowing eastward by Knightoni through 
the pleasant vale of Brampton Bryan, 
beneath the Camp of Caelar, by Mr, 
Knight's animated creation surrounding 
Downton Castle, to Oakley P?trk, once 
celebrated for the Court of Comus, and 
the splendid fragments of Ludlow Castle, 
with its handsome towh and high chuych. 
The Teme then proceeds in a placid stream 
beneath they Clcy Hills to Tenbury, and 
falls into the Severn, after traversing a ro- 
mantic hollow, through which the road 
from Bromyard to Worcester passes. 

The Upper Avon brings a large influx 
of waters from the north-east, rising on 
the borders of Leicestershire, and adding 
great beauty to the delightful territory 
of Warwick Castle, as it flows beneath the 
clifF on which thofe lofty towers, pro*^ 
jccting before the fine town and church 
of Warwick, are situated. It then glides 
through a charming country to the cele- 
brated spot of Stratford- on -Avon, the 
birth-place of our immortal Bard, and 
the .repository of his bones. From thence 

Q4 
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it traverses the great level of Worceister'^ 
shire by Evesham, having received tha 
ksser Stour at Stratford, and turning to 
the south at Perthshore meets the Severn 
at the flourishing town of Tewkesbury. 

The C/ielt, the Stroud, the Cam, and 
the little Avqh, fall respectively into the 
Severn after i.ts junction with the Upper 
Avoni but have no peculiar characters to 
{distinguish them, except that the Qhelt\ 
small stream gives a name to Chelten- 
ham, whose sulphureous well in the 
centre of A well-planted walk fronting 
its handsome spire^ attracts the public 
world powerfully during the summer 
months. The beauty of the surrounding 
country, the fine form of its bold hills, 
and the exquisite views cbmmanded from 
them, united with the delightful walks 
surrounding Cheltenham in a plain rich 
with foliage and luxuriant in verdure, 
hold out strong temptations to those 
^hom nature can charm ; neither is art 
deficient^ every accommodation being 
^undantly supplied^ and its management 
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as a public place being superior to most 
in England, incase and regularity, through 
the influence of some very amiable and 
respectable families residing there, who 
wisely stem the present fashionable tor- 
rent of private parties. The other small 
streams issue mostly from the cloathing 
districts, and join the Severn below Glo- 
cester, the S/rott J accompanying its canal 
from the town of that name, and the litth 
j4von washing the memorable walls of 
Berkeley Castle. 

The Lower Avon rises in the hilly dis- 
trict of North Wiltshire, bordenng upon 
Glocestershire, not farfrom Wootton Bas- 
set ; but various springs are assigned for 
its origin as well as for that of the Thames, 
irome whose numerous sources it is also 
not far distant. Emerging from the hills, 
it makes a compass to fall into the vale 
which leads from Christian Malford to 
Chippenham, after which its windings 
are numerous from the hilly nature of 
the country through which it passes, as it 
advances through the cloathing district 
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of Wiltshire, bordering upon that of So- 
mersetshire, and for some space divides 
the counties, Its course is at first south- 
ward, and it makes a long compass by 
the west towards the north, and then to 
the west,' at last encircling the city of 
Bath on two sides, from whence it pur- 
sues nearly the same direction, with fre- 
quent meanders, to Bristol. It then in- 
' clines to the north-west, as it conveys the 
, abundant trade of that opulent city to 
the Severity by its conflux constituting th^ 
Bristol Channel at King-Road. 

This river is moreremarkable for the ro- 
mantic vallies it forms, and the rich coun-^ 
try it winds through, than for its extent, 
being generally buried within deep banks ; 
its colour also is liable to be strongly affec- 
ted by storms, those from Wiltshire tin-^ 
ging it with white fronj a chalky soil, 
and those from Somersetshire with red, 
from the ochre prevailing in that county ; 
but it naturally presents a dark and deep 
stream, except where shallows intervene^ 
^nd is occasionally rapid* About Chip-^ 
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penham the country is extremely beauti- 
ful, and yet expanded, on the north of 
which neat town, t^e seat of Harden- 
Hewish occupies a charming position, the 
friendly and hospitable virtues of whose 
late owner, Joseph Colborne, Esq, will 
long be remembered gratefully in that 
neighbourhood, Mr, Methuen's exten- 
sive park and domain of Corsham lies 
farther in the vale, and his fine old house 
exhibits a striking and pleasing contrast 
of the antient British architecture, with 
two fronts of the Grecian, presenting at 
the same time a most magnificent and 
well-disposed collection of paintings. 
Bowden hill rises boldly in front, crowned 
with the splendid new-built seat of Mr. 
Dickinson, and backed by Sir Exiward 
Baynton's thickly- wooded territory of 
Spye Park, while in the vale the noble 
remains of Laycock Abbey, the venerable 
seat of the Talbot family, mark proudly 
the l^vel near the river. The towns of 
Melksham and Bradford crowd its banks 
now with the great population of a tra- 
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ding country, and a canal has been stu*- 
diously formed to transport their com- 
merce, the Avon not being capable of 
navigation above Bath. Below Bradford^ 
joined by the Were from Trowbridge, the 
Frome from the venerable remains of 
Farley Castle, and a brook from the inte- 
rior of Somersetshire (near the fine hollow 
of Limpley Stoke) flowing through Mr; 
Smith's much - improved territory of 
Combe-Hay, the Avon forms a deep and 
hollow valley between high impending 
hills, some of which are rocky, and others 
profusely cloathed with wood ; abundant 
villages are scattered along these emi- 
nences, and some few seats are beautifully 
dispersed, so as to command the rivet and 
its striking accompaniments in perfection, 
I must not here let a fear of the imputar- 
tion of egotism or vanity restrain my 
noticing the enchanting position qf that 
little territory which became mine by 
descent, and was eminently improved by 
the taste and attention bestowed on it 
by my late most excellent father, Warley 
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is situated on a gentle eminence above 
the Avon, beneath a rqcky hill, thickly 
cloathed with wood towards its base, and 
descending almost perpendicularly to the 
house, so that the public road is obliged 
to be carried on a shelf above it. The 
mansion, which is inconveniently irre- 
gular in old buildings, with a niodern 
front, looks to the south, commanding a 
valley of about four miles in length, the 
boundary of which is an extensive chain 
of woods descending abruptly from the 
borders of Wiltshire, and enriched with 
much magnificent timber. A small, but 
beautiful lawn, expands towards the river, 
and fine clumps of oaks and elms mark 
the various undulations of ground in front 
of the woods, interspersed with cottages, 
while the Jhupn, precipitating itself from 
a broad basin down a wear in full front, 
rolls beneath the slope in which the 
gardens descend/ The opposite hill rises 
still more abruptly, terminating to the 
north in some bold cliffs above Hampton, 
which front the antient camp of Sales- 
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bury, impending over Batheaston,. and 
the pleasantly-clumped grounds of Mr* 
Whittington on thq more distant bor- 
ders of Glocestershire: About Aiidway 
in this ascent, immediately overlooking 
Warley and the river, the pleasing village 
of Claverton seems to hang suspended, 
where its large Gothic mansion ^re- 
nowned in the civil wars) and its littla 
church, with the pyramidical tomb of 
the late much-esteemed Mn Allen, are 
striking objefts ; neither is its parsonage 
less pleasing, the little grounds of which 
are laid out in a truly classic taste by the 
Rev. Mr. Graves, the friend and literary 
rival of Shenstone, where that worthy 
veteran closes the placid evening of his 
days in the retirement he has so happily 
embellished, deservedly beloved and re- 
spected. Monkton Farley, a seat of the; 
Duke of Somerset, occupies the opposite 
height, enjoying extensive views over • 
Wiltshire, whose circular clump forms a 
kind of land-mark to this tract of country. 
• T/ie Avon, emerging from these re- 
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cesses beneath the eminence on which 
the handsome village of Bathford is placed, 
meets a stream issuing from Box on the 
borders of Wiltshire, and passes beneath 
the handsome mansion of Mr. Wiltshire 
at Shockewick ; another small brook ' 
- joins it near that of Mr. Walters at Ba- 
theaston> pervading the romantic valley 
and hamlet of Catherine ; and a third de- 
scends to it from the heights of Lansdown, 
memorable in history, to Lambridge by 
Swanswick, which village is reputed to 
be the theatre of King Bladud's extraor- 
dinary metamorphosis. • Thus increased, 
this river approaches the splendid city of 
Bath, which, from its banks, appears to 
rise from the venerable pile of its abbey ; 
in a fuccession of fairy palaces to the 
clouds. Prior Park, the elevated seat of 
Lord Hawarden, overlooks it grandly 
from the south; the heights. of Lansdown 
rise boldly on the north; and on the west, 
at the diftancc of three miles, a beautiful 
knowl seems to close the valley, crowned 
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with a handsome house, and embelliflied 
with extensive lawns and plantations by 
the taste of the late Sir Caefar Hawkins, 
its base being thickly wooded towards the 
river. This delightful place is fronted by 
the ascending groves of Newton Park, 
the fine seat of Mr. Langton, which 
crown the summit of one of the highcft 
hills in this part of Somersetshire, below 
which the extensive collieries of that 
opulent county are established. A more 
ex:panded vale succeeds, as the Avon 
winds between the villages of Keynsham 
and Bitton to Bristlington, where it be- 
comes discoloured by the red mud im- 
ported by the tide, and environed by nu- 
merous superb villas belonging to the 
Bristol merchants. That proud city ap- 
pears on this side in all its splendour, 
spreading over several high hills, {one of 
which is crowned by Mr. Tyndall's hand- 
some edifice and grounds of the Fort,) 
with its numerous towers and spires 
starting up on all sides amidst incessant 
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volun^es of smoke from various glass** 
houses and forges, and the abundant masts 
of its shipping. Here is the last bridge 
over the Avon, the Froome descending to 
it in the centre of the city, crowded with 
vessels, and forming its principal quay. 
Numberless docks attend it afterwards to 
the celebrated springs and buildings of 
the Hotwells, placed beneath the im- 
pending rocks of St. Vincent, projecting 
from a hill overspread by the ornamented 
village of Clifton, where houses of a su- 
perior order arc piled on each other in 
^wonderful profusion. The country here 
is inexpressibly grand, commanding the 
Severn backed by the mountains of South 
Wales to the north-west, the immense 
population of the Kingswood colUciies 
on the north-east, Lansdown with the 
hills about Bath on the south-east, and 
the rich plain of Somersetshire crossed 
by the ridge of Dundery, with the lofty 
tower, and the more . distant range of 
Mendip on the south-west. The Avon 
R 
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aloile declines in beauty, becoming more 
discoloured with mud as it emerges in ^ 
contracted channel at low water from its 
rocky barrier, beneath the fine groves of 
Kingswestop, at Pill> andadvances through 
marshes to join the Severn. 
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. CHAP. XIII. 

Great swell of the coast of Somersetshire be- 
tween the Avon and the Axe— Rivers of 
Somersetshire below the Avon — ^Thc 
Yaw, The Axe, The Brue, The ftir* 
rett, a»rf-Thc Thone — Rivers of fhe 
north ofDevonskire — ^Thc Taw a« JThe 
Torridgc, rvith their ports and basins of 
Barnstaple and Biddeford-'-^TYiC Bude, 
The Camel, and The Heyl, in the north 
of Cornwall — Coast of Somersetshire^ 
Devonshire i and Cornwall^ from thecom^ 
mencement of the Bristol Channel at 
King-Road to the han£s End, and from 
tJience to Plymovith Sound — Southern^ 
rivers of Cornwall — ^The Loe, The Hel, 
The Fal, The Free- Water, The Fowey, 
and The Looe— The Taniar of Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, terminating in Ply- 
mouth Harbour and Souijd, with its 
R^ 
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varitms hranches, viz. The Hclscot, 
The Tavy, The Tidi, and The Plym. 

The coast of Somersetshire encircles 
a wonderfully rich and beautiful plain, 
between the Avon and the Axe, but being 
in a manner insulated either by ranges of 
hills or small streams, and mostly removed 
from the great roads pf the countiy, this 
delightful tract has been fully explored 
but by few, and travellers have not been 
enough excited to visit it. This rich plain 
is both encircled and interscftcd by lofty 
hills ; Leigh Down extending in an irre- 
gular ^and waving line towards the Avon 
and the coast, Dundery Hill, crowned 
with its high tower, and Backwell hill 
forming grand intermediate ridges, while 
the great ,range of Mendip skirts the 
western horizon with a magnificent back 
ground. Numerous and most beautiful 
are the villages dispersed about this happy 
district, in which Brockley Combe ex- 
hibits a picturesque dell and stream not 
unlike those of Derbyshire ; and Barrow 
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Court Stands finely exalted in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pleasant seats of Bourton, 
Walton, and various others, within a short 
distance of 3nstol. The views also froni 
Dundery hill, Leigh Down, and the se- 
veral eminences,arcuncommonlystriking, 
expaikiing over the course of the Avon, 
the Severn, the mountains of Wales, and 
the sea; marshes at length intervene be- 
twe^i this cultivated tract and the coast, 
but several neat villages advance to it un- 
der the impending ridge of the Mendip 
hills, of which Weston Super Mare is most 
considerable. 

The Yaw is the first river of any note 
in this district,, below the small stream, 
which, rising under Leigh Down, ' and 
passing through Bourton, pervades the 
sweet hollow of Brocklcy Combe, and 
reaches the sea in two channels. The 
Yaw finds its origin on the eastern side 
of the Mendip hills^ flowing through this 
rich territory in a north-west dire Aion to 
tlie Bristol Channel. Its course is short, 
and its size not considerable^ but the hills 

R3 
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which enccunpass it may boast much 
grandeur^ and the tpwn of Wrington, 
trith a handsome church, decorates its 
banks. 

The Axe rises in two small branches 
on the western side c^ the Mendip hiUs^ 
one of which has its source in the cavern 
called Wokcy Hole, which is a natumd 
perforation of the rock, not unlike those 
so much celebrated in Derbyshire, pro- 
vided also with its witch and its legen- 
dary tale. Its short course is to the north- 
west, being joined by a little stream 
issuing fromthq stupendous cliffs of Ched- 
dar in the Mendip hills-. The little town 
of Axbridge stands near the point where 
t/ie Axe is traversed by the western road 
froei Bristol at Cross, after which it winds 
through a tract of marshes to fall iirto the 
Bristol Chanml. 

The Brue rises just within the west- 
ern border of Wiltshire, flowing first to 
the south-west, then to the north-west, 
and meeting the Bristol Channel ne^a the 
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mtmth of the Parr at in the Bay ofBrid^ 
water. 

The delightful scenery of Sir Richard 
Hoarc's |)foud territory of Stourhiwi 
coveis all the hills above the source of 
this stream, to which the clear stream 
laming from the Urn oithe Stour^ (one of 
the six sources of that fine Dorsetshire 
river,) in the grotto. of the nymph of 
those grounds, adds Its tribute, while the 
lofty tower erected on the spot where 
Alfred fixed his standard overlooks ^e 
vast plain through which the Bruc winds 
landistinguished. Lor^-Leat^ the spkn*- 
did seat of the Marquis of Bath, (not un- 
like those CO- temporary grand edifice$of 
Burghley, Hatfield,, and Audley-End,) 
covers a great portion of these fine hills 
of Wiltshire, in whose ornamented 
grounds the Frome finds its origin ; Maid- 
en ^tsidlcy also, a respectable seat of the 
Duke of Somerset, occupies another por- 
tion of the same range, very boldly marked 
by Knowls ; and Lordllchestcr's fine place 
of Redlynch lies in the vale near the Brut, 
R4 
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vriiich passing its town of Bmton^ ami 
washing the noble remains of Glaston^ 
bury Abbey, becomes lost at last in those 
extensive marshes that approach the Bris- 
tol Channel. 

TheParrett abtd The Thone form 
their junction near the centre of Somer- 
setshire, the formfer. flowing froHi- th^ 
south-east by Crewkherne and the bor- 
ders of Dorsetshire, and the latter rising 
in the Quantox hills in the south- west 
near Wyvescombe, after which it makes, 
a considerable compass to the south, 
pursuing at last a north-east directi^ 
from a little below Wellington to Taun-, 
ton and its junction with the Parrett, 
whose course it assumes, together with 
its name, as they traverse the extensive 
marsh of Scdgmoor to Bridgwater Bay. 

Neither of these rivers, nor the Yea. 
which joins the Parrett^ have strong fea- 
tures, but all flow through a populous 
country. The handsome county town of 
Taunton, in the midst of one of the rich- 
est valfs of England, exalts its lofty and. 
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oimunented Gothic tower ^ovciheThone, 
and tbe elegant grounds of Hestercombe^ 
formcd'by the tagte of the late Mr. Bam- 
fyHc, command it with the best effect. 
Bridgcwater, the port of these nnited 
streams, may beasfa considerable portion 
of trade, with a newJy-constructed iron 
bridge of curious mechanism ; the fine 
grounds of Halswell, formed by the late 
Sir Charles Tynte, apd Enmore Castle, 
the seat of Lord Egmont, are near this 
town, below which the Parretty being na- 
vigable, creeps in a sluggish and muddy 
stream to form a bay in the Bristol Chan^ 
nel, nearly opposite to CardifFe in Gla- 
morganshire. 

'The Taw and The Torridge. — 
These are the only rivers of note on the 
northern coast of Devonshire, contribut- 
ing to form the great bay of Barnstaple 
and Biddeford, on the broad part of tfie 
Bristol Channel, opposed to Tenby iii 
Pembrokeshire. 

The Taw finds its source in the central 
mountains of Dart-moor in Devonshire, 
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flowing. northward with various ourves 
till it nearly reaches Chumleigh, and then 
inclining a little to the west, increased 
by the Moule from South Moneton to 
Barnstaple, from whence (making a short 
circle in its course) it turns directly west- 
ward to meet the Torridge. 

The Torridge rises close to the head of 
the Tamar near the border of the northern 
part of Cornwall, forming the district of 
Stratton; its course is eastward, some- 
what inclined to the south- at first,- from 
which, it makes a curve to the north- 
west below Sheepwash, and increased by 
the Okement from the park and castle of 
Okehampton, pursues a direction varying 
little from due north by Torr;ngton to 
Biddefbrd and its junction with fA^ Taw. 
Both streams incline to the north-west to 
find their mouth, where the Bristol Chan- 
nel loses itself in the open sea. 

The country through which these 
rivers flow is populous and well culti- 
vated, but abounding in successive sheep 
hills, and hollow dales, beyond any other 
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in England. Sir Bourchicr Wrcy's fine 
seat of Tavistock graces the descent of 
tJie Taw to Barnstaple, and its great basin 
(afterwards uniting with that of the Tor^ 
ridge from Biddeford) presents a beautiful 
object to the extensive and well-managed 
grounds belonging to the stately mansion 
of that place, which overlooks great part 
of the northern bay of Devon and these 
bold sheets of water, uniting with it, to- 
gether with their towns, across a rich and 
populous vale. Barnstaple is a place of 
considerable trade, with a handsome pub- 
lic walk, and the Taw is navigable for 
large vessels from thence to its mouth. 
The Torridge also admits ships of some 
size at Biddeford, where a long and narrow 
stone bridge crosses it to that picturesque 
town, whose whitened buildings, mixed 
with wood, cover the side of a high hill. 

The Bude, The Camel, and Thje 
Heyl, are the only rivers of note in the 
north of Cornwall, which is also inter- 
sected by various inconsiderable streams, 
the Bude penetrating part of the district 
7 
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of Stratton, and the Camel rising near the 
rocky hills of Rhuitter in the north-cast; 
after which it passes by Camelford in a 
southern diredlion, a little inclined to the 
west, and then turning with a great com- 
pass below Bodmin almost to the north, 
it flows by Wade's Bridge into the gr^at 
harbour of .Padstowe, whose mouth at 
last inclines to the West. The Heyfs course 
is at first westward through the lower 
part of Cornwall to St. Hillary, almost 
insulating the extreme end of that county, 
from whence, turning northward, it formi 
a noble sestuary opening into a large bay, 
on the western side of which, the port of 
St. Ives, to which the bay owes a name^ 
is situated. Padstowe on the Camel is a 
port of greater importance, and its bay 
much more considerable, but neither of 
these rivers have any other distinguishing 
features. ' 

The western coast of England may be 
said to begin, where the shipping of King* 
Road, at the junction of the Lower Avon 
with the Severn properly constitutes that 
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great aestuary of t/ie Bristol Channel, a 
little below the opposite conflux of the 
Wye from Wales, though some navigators 
da not allow it that title till it reaches 
the islands called the Holmes near Car- 
difFe. The Somersetshire shore stretches 
out at first in the broad plain before de- 
scribed, bordered by marshes, while the 
undulating range of the Mendip 'hills, 
covered with fern and abounding in 
mines, closes the horizon, as it advances 
t|irough the country from the borders of 
Wiltshire, above the pleasant city of 
Wells with its neat Cathedral, towards 
the great expanse of water below Ax- 
bridge. 

Great marshes afterwards spread far 
into the country, of which the rich level 
of Sedgmoor is the most considerable, 
and the coast continues chiefly level till 
the waving line of the Quantox hills in 
the south-west opposes the parallel ridge 
of the Mendip in the north-east, between 
which the insulated terrace of Powlett, 
or Poldcn Hill, exalts itself, traversed 
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' beautifully by one of the western roads 
from Bath to Bridgwater. Two great 
plains are thus formed, through the first 
of which the Brue descends by the mag- 
nificent pile of Glastonbury, whose conic 
hill, crowned with the tower of its Torr, 
IS visible at a vast distance ; the latter 
expanse comprehends the vale of Taun- 
ton Dean, one of the richest in the west 
of England, between the ranges of its 
high impending barriers. The Parrett 
and Thone, united, pass through this ter-r' 
ritory to form the Bay of Bridgwater, to 
^ which that of Mhtehead succeeds, where . 
the majestic pile of Dunster Castle ap- 
pears proudly elevated on a high mount . 
above its town. This delightful spot has 
been much improved by the taste of its 
owner Mr, Luttrell, with the numerous 
plantations of whose park many of the 
neighbouring hills are covered, one of 
.which is marked' t)y a lofty but un- 
finished tower. This part of the Somer- 
setshire coast, together with that of De- 
vonshire which soon joins it, may be 
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called mountainous, abounding in dark 
cliffs and rocky hollows, incessantly fol* 
lowing each other, of which the valley 
of Stones, near Linton, is an extraordi- 
nary specimen ; a few romantic streams 
(but none of any note) descend through 
these clefts, and the towns of Ilfracoinh 
and Comb Martin occupy bold positions 
on the edge of the sea, the former 6f 
which (being in Devonshire) is resorted 
to as a bathing-place from the grandeur 
of its surrounding scenery. The shore of 
Glamorganshire, Caermarthenshire, and 
Pembrokeshire, fronts these towns across 
the Bristol Cfiahnel, which is heje become 
almost an open sea ; while that of Dc^ 
vonshire ^deeply indents the country, 
forming the bays of Barnstaple and Bid^ 
deford, and terminates in the bold point 
of Hartland, in front of Lundy Island, 
and a little beyond the singular village of 
Clovelly, which descends in precipitous 
stages through a rocky hollow^ to the sea. 
The Devonshire coast now inclines to 
the south, ^oon uniting with that of 
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Cornwall, bounding there the rich and 
level district of Stratton ; after which, high 
hills advance again before Camelford, en- 
closing the plain and villages of Bossineo 
and Bossicaslle, where the fragments of 
Tintagel Castle occlipy a clifF which 
stretches out far into the sea, exhibiting 
the curious, though/ imperfect, remains 
of our British King Arthur's palace. The 
qoast turns more and niore westward 
from the south, after it has formed the 
bay and harbour of Padstow at the mouth 
of the Camely being indented at last by the 
semicircular bay of St. Ives, at the extre- 
riiity of the broad basin fbrmed by the 
Heyl. Thus is the extreme western point 
of Coniwall almost insulated, in the same 
manner with the northern peninsula of 
Scotland, the two seas advancing towards 
each other, and large inland streams ^« 
viding the country so as almost to join 
them. The little port of St. Ives graces 
its bay, after which, the coast descends 
in a south-* west direction till it makes its 
grand and final compass by the south 
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4x>iyaif^B i1flp£ Gdst, routid t^ Lafufs End, 
-^aclosiog a liJiked tract of countiy, wh^tfi 
Ahc Jiolancholy villages of Senan an^ 
St. Bwryfjn exhibit the last poor habita- 
tions of Englewd to the Atlantic ocean, 
•whose waves, doshiiig agfiinst 1;he blacjc 
(Xodcs Wdtiich rise ip pil^ around this 
v^rQ^ry peniQsul^, roll afterwards with vm- 
^ipte^ruptqd force ftojv^ds the continqrit 

.Qf4roe5ica- ' - 

pri^i^lftn^s of Scilly, ^o dangerous to 
the ^avig^tion of this sea apd the entifan<5e 
of The EfngUsh Cfianneh ^rc visible rfroiflti 
the point of the Land's End, where ia 
^Qck.at a small distance from the shoife 
isrftjrniahed with a jight-hcni^e of a very 
curiov^ cpnstruction for the direction of 
mfirinei^. >After compassing this extra- 
prdinaiyr point, the Cdritish shore advances. 
- {southward, with some swells to the east; 
ai¥i presently expands itself into the ca- 
pacious bay of St. Michael, in the centre 
of which rises a singular insulated rock^ 
crowned with the striking remains of an 
abbey, which Was formerly dedicated to 
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that saint. Sir John St. Aubyn, the 
proprietor, has converted this into a tem- 
porary dwelling, adding where it was 
necessary to make the pile habitable, and 
uniting the antient style of building witJi 
•the modern very judiciously. St. Mi- 
chael's Abbey thus presents a singular 
mansion, highly exalted on a stupendous 
- cliff, curiously overhanging the sea in 
perpendicular rocks, and commanding in 
great perfeAion the strong features of its 
appropriate bay. Thefe are not less. bold 
^ than the rest of the Cornish coast, but 
■ they are happily intermixed with a very 
interesting display of cultivation, pastures,* 
I woods, and villages, among which the 
handsome town of Penzance overspreads 
• an eminence on. the vrcst above the sea, 
: backed, by some fine groves ; and the little 
. port of Mcrazion, or Market Jew, occu- 
pies the centre of the bay in the north, 
while the Lizzard Point closes the view 
. towards the south-cast at a considerable 
, distance. Thus is this extraordinary build- 
. ing of St. Michael's Abbey situated, being 
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approachablc^ at low water from Mera- 
zion only by land, but completely insu- 
lated by every flow of the tide ; it is also 
very difficult of access from the nigged 
and winding flight of steps by which 
alone its rock can be surmounted. 

The Lizzard Point stretches out fur- 
ther to the south than any part of the 
western coast of England, which after- 
wards inclining for a while in a north- 
east direction, and turning then irregu- 
larly towards the east, fronting to the 
south, becomes indented throughout 
Cornwall to the southern Horn of the 
Ramshead, which opposes Devonshire, 
with various bays, each of which are f^d 
by their rivers. Many of these basins 
strongly resemble that of Milford Haven 
in Pembrokeshire, the streams which 
supply them being small, and their 
curving branches interseding the country 
for a considerable distance. The asstua- 
ries of the Loe and the Hel are the first of 
these, and that which forms the harbour 
of Falmouth is much larger; those of 
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the Fcruoey and the hooe follow in succes- 
sion, that of the Tamar being the last and 
most important, where the harbour . and 
sound of Plymouth are formed betweeft 
-the shores of Cornwall and Devonshire 
The detail of the Cornish rivers on this 
^ide of the country, discharging them- 
selves into the English Channel, is as fol- 
lows, feom the Land's End. 

The Loe and The Hel descend 
-from the town of Helstone in two differ- 
ent directions to the sea, the former 
flowing southward to St. Michael's Bay, 
and the latter eastward to the gulph in 
which the Fa/ opens. .The aestuaries alone 
of these streams are memorable, being, 
wide, and in some parts wooded. 
' T^E Fal, though but a small river 
in its origin, is the most considerable in 
the central parts of Cornwall, rising not 
far from St. Columb, and swelling into 
a large basin near Truro, to which place 
one of its curving branches extends. 

Truro is one of the handsomest towns • 
in the west of England^ though. by w> 
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tpeans large, and is the mart of those 
abundant Stannaries, which enrich, and 
deface at the same time, gfeat part of 
Cornwall, despoiling the soil of its ver- 
dure, and giving it the arid ^^earance. 
of being burnt with fire. These winding 
arms of the Fed, one pf which is fed by 
the Free-vsuUer front Grarapoimd, unit« 
at last in the general reservoir of a capa- 
cious basinjuthe town of Penrhyn standing 
^t the head of one, istiid the pfort of Fal-> 
mouth nfearer its month,, below \vhich, 
thb rock, crowned with the forttess pf 
i^endennis Castle, stretches out intothti 
sea, frondftg the oppoMte tawB of St# 
Just, at the mouth of tb^ bay. Falnioutl^ 
is a place of consequence; being the star^ 
tion from whence our pa(cket& s(iil: tQ 
I/isbon, but its street; are both steep »id 
uai^ow, and rendered offensive: by th^ 
p^utrid oil dxhaling from the exposur(S ^f 
the fish called pilchards, in he^p^ fof 
drying ; .this peculiar fishery is regulated 
by a code of particular laws and customs^ 
S3 . 
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both employing and enriching many on 
this coast. 

The Fowey and The Looe are the 
next rivers in succession ; two inconsi- 
derable streams descending by St. Austic 
and St. Blazey to the sea. Tfie Fawey 
rises high in Cornwall in a downish tract' 
between Bodmin and Launceston^ flow- 
ing at first southward, and then making 
a great compass by the west to reach 
Lestwithiel, soon after which it expands 
into a broad basin inclining to the south, 
and joined by several winding branches, 
issuing from small creeks. It traverses 
some of the pleasant parts of Cornwall, 
forming a sweet valley above Lestwithiel, 
in which the pleasing remains of Restor- 
tael Abbey, finely surrounded with wood> 
grace a gentleman's grounds, which are 
well laid out. The Looe is composed o« 
two branches, one of which descends 
from Leskard, both uniting where the 
port of Looe is situated near their mouth, 
but having no singular features. 

The Tamab is one of the most con- 
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s'iderablc risers in the west of England^ 
rising in the northern point of the district 
of Stratton in Cornwall, (not far from the 
source of the Torrtdge, which flows to. 
the northern sea by Biddeford,) and di-; 
viding for a long distance Cornwall from. 
Devonshire. The Tamars course is mostly 
southward, with stime little variations, to 
the vicinage of Launceston ; it then in* 
qlines somewhat to the east till its junc- 
tion takes place, first with the Lyd^ from 
its cataract, wooded dell, and rocky bridge 
of Lydford, and then with the Tavy from 
Tavistock, after which that^eat aestu^ 
ary is formed, which descending to the 
south in sevejal bold sweeps from Salt-. 
Ash, incloses the dock of Plymouth, and 
afterwards co-operates with the Plytn tp 
create that large body of water, which 
constitutes P/ywo/^/A Sounds thus com- 
municating with the sea. 

The Tamar abounds in fine features, 

and excells^ in a niajesf ic outline, occaf 

sionally attended with rocks,; woods, and 

the usual appendages of romantic beauty. 

, S4 
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Lraliiipcstbii, the county town of Cdrh- 
wall, occupies a fine cmiriiricc oh tht; 
westi above its steep banks, (-si^hicfr artt 
there thickly fringed v^kh wood,)" rt* 
maskable for the lofty niount whicfr forms 
the keep of its castle, and divided from' 
Newport by the little river ^tf^rj^. Soriie- 
/^hat aKove, the tFerrmgtoH descends to 
ffie Tamar from the north- West, flowing 
through the Duke 6f NorthuflafkflanSAV 
jileasant park of Werrington. Gtt the^ 
Comisb side, a little below TaVfetoci, 
GuWt^aJ, a curious* old seat of Lord Ed^e-^ 
eumbe, exhiSits the wild beauties of tkt 
Tamar in great perfeftioh, and contra^S 
delightfully his ornamented and cxtendeif 
ittiitory of Mount Edgecumbe. th^ 
Tavy, froni Tavistock in the riorth-easi, 
soon afterwards joins the Tamar, (w^ich' 
is still further increased hy the hynher, 
from Callingtonji and the Ttdi, from St, 
Germans on the Cornish side,) atid in* 
creasing in im^ortiance, as the tide more 
aind more infinctic^ it, sc^on becomes ^ 
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drbWded* \^ith Vessels, ^lid sfrdtches Quf 
in biroarf curviAg branched, which inter- 
stct the country oti eAclv side. At length, 
its receding shofes form the winding^ ba- 

y' sin of Plymouth Harlour, between the 
liew town created by its Dock, and fhc' 
Cofnish Borough of Salt-Ash, presenting 
aii stesefnblagc of objects in its splendid 
^ihibition of that grand repository of the 
British navy, which is difficult to be de- 
^(iribed, and Ao whefe to be matched. 

JItePIytA here adds its tributary watere 
fo the 'tamary rising on iSit west side of 
Diartmoor, and inclining to the south- 
west, fill it forms a large basin beneath 

y the old' town of PlyrAouth, and the fine 
woods and plantations surrounding Sal- 
fefhaifi, the seat of Lord Boringdon, 
Here is constituted a commodious haven 
for the numerous merchant vessels which 
come to f^ly mouth, sep^trated from the 
greater bay filled by the men of war in 
fhe Tdrriar. The conflux of these two 
bxatjches with the sea *pi*oduce» that 
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iK)blc road for shipping called' /A^. Sound 
ofPlymouthy between Cornwall and-De- 
vonshire, opening to the' south-east iii 
front of that distant r6ck in the Engiish 
Qhawiely on which the famojis light-house 
of Eddistoae. has.atlast been succesfully 
constructed, after various failures. The 
high grounds extending from the pro- 
montory of the Ram's Head defend this 
expanse of water from the west, above 
i^hich Maker Tower exalts itself, from 
whence signals are hoisted relating to 
vessels appearing in the channel. The. 
enchanting groves, lawns, and plantations 
of Mount Edgcumbe, clothe the sides 
of this noble eminence with the utmost 
grandeur and beauty with which nature 
and art can be attended, and the choicest 
evergreens flourish here almost sponta- 
neously, with a degree of verdure which 
is indescribable. Thus is formed a ter- 
restrial paradise in the midst of the busi- 
est naval display, which commands most 
happily the grand objects of the town. 
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dock, garrison, and hospitals, of Ply- 
mouth and Stonehouse, with the basins 
of the Tamar and the Pfym, crowded 
with shipping, and the greater bay of 
Plymouth Sound, varied with alternate 
striking views over sea and laqd. 
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jR/iy^rj ofiyei)onsMr6 eaSPuoafd (f tlie iPa:- 
rtiar — ^Thc Yealme, Ermc, and Avcn—' 
The Dart, The Teign, The Ex, The 
Otter, The Syd, and the Axe — Rivers 
of Dorsetshire — ^The Char, The Eypc, 
The Wey, The Froome, and the 
Stoure — ^The Hampshire and Wilt- 
shire Avon — ^Thc Anton, The Test, 
and the Itchin, uniting at last to form 
The Southampton River. 

The Yealme, Erme, and Aven, 
are three inconsiderable rivers, rising in 
Dartmoor, ^nd reaching the sea in the 
southern projection of Devonshire coast. 
The pleasant spot and Inn of Ivy-Bridge, 
on the great western road to Plymouth, 
are found on the banks o( the Erme y which ' 
is there a mountain torrent. The course 
of all these rivers is southward, a little 
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incfixied to the wca^, and each has a con*; 
:siderable asstuaty. 

The Dart originates in the moun** 
tainous region of Dartmoor, descending 
first southward, and then inclining con* 
iiderably to the east, 4)efore it quits that 
rude district; its Ending course is after- 
wards to the south-east> as it passes Tot- 
ness, and falls into the sea between Dart- 
mouth and Kingsweue. ' 

The Dart is the principal of all those 
rivers that are produced by the rocky 
range of Dartmoor in the centre of De- 
vonshire,- which in wildness at leasts 
though not in hel^t or extent,- may 
emulate most of die mountainous tracts 
of Wales or Scotland, and can display a 
stronger 'contrast to the extraordinary fer- 
tility and riches of the surrounding dis- 
trictsj than thofe countries are generally 
capable of exhibiting. Rapidity is its 
first characteristic, and this quality it re- 
tains Itong after it leaves those mountains 
which enclose its source^ as it descends 
into the rich plains^ of the southern part 

1 
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of Devonshire. A little west of Ashbur^ 
ton it forms a charming valley, and flows 
in placid beauty beneath the high hillj^ 
which is finely distinguished bjr the castle 
and dhurch of Totness. Here the Dart 
is crossed by its last bridge, and, soon af- 
terwards receiving the tide, it roHs in a 
inajestic stream between bold hills covered 
with cultivation, woods, and villages^ 
disclosing new beauties at every curve, 
and presenting a grand object to the ad- 
jacent country, varied perpetually both 
in its form and attendant features. The 
noble ruin of Berry Pomeroy Castle, an 
old seat of the Duke of Somerset, occu- 
pies an eminence on the east, at some 
distance from the river, below which a 
very picturesque rivulet descends through 
a dark winding dell, adding much to the 
solemnity and beauty of the focne, where 
the deep gloom of the overhanging wood, 
which encircles , several majestic towers 
cloathed with ivy, inspires that kind of 
awful dignity which seems suited to the 
most romantic periods of our antient 
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histoiy. The eminences which enclose 
the channel of the Dart become at last 
almost mountainous, forming on the west 
a barrier to the southern peninsula of 
Devonshire, between that river and the. 
Tamar, and on the east to the Road of 
Torbqy, while the river, winding between 
their wooded and rocky bases, passes the 
ve^ striking position occupied by the 
hamlet of Kingsweare on its eastern bank, 
and the singularly irregular' town of Dart- 
mouth on its western, the whitened 
fronts of whose houses, built in stages 
over^ each other, and ' beautifully inter- , 
spersed with wood androck, form acurious 
assemblage of interesting objects. The 
ivied walls of Dartmouth Castle, with its 
rustic spire, starting out from beneath a 
bold rojcky hili, close the prospeqt with 
great majesty, and strongly mark the 
proud gxit of tfie Dart towards the sea. 

The Teign is the most eastern of aH 
the Devonshire rivers, which take their 
rise in Dartmoor ; its principal source is 
.found near the village of Chegford on the 
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eastern side of th^t .wild, district, Bot f^f^ 
from Moreton-rHapap^tcad* Itsx:o^se is 
at first eastward, indimng aftecward? tQ 
-tbe south /till it reaches Chu41ei^> * 
Iktle^below whicU place, the smaller ^and 
fxtd more western 'i)ranch joins it i beith 
Ahus united, form 9, i^ffoad, but 8l\Qxt 
.actuary, inclining to the east, which »ter- 
OTinates in the b^y of Teignmouth* 

No peculiar character marks .either <^ 
these streams before their union, .but -t^e 
large basin they at last ibrm is ^ .very 
striking object, filling ^the whole jspace ^ 
a winding valley between the protrudiipig 
eminences, each side of which is -beautir 
fully interspersed with woods, pastures, 
and villages. Teignnaouth is o»e of tbp 
pleasantest bathing places on this oo^st, 
arfd the bold red rock, which forms.*thi2 
western barrier of t^e Teign .qji its e«it 
into the large bay at its mouth, exhibits 
a grand object, variegated withtdtrifies 
of green herbage, and protruding its massy- 
pile iqto the sea. . - . o\ 

The Ex, risin^Ja the .wild JuUs.of^ 
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Ex-MoOt in the western comer of Somcr* 
sctshirc, inclines first- to the south east, 
but afterwards f^Uing into a deep vallejr 
jSows southward, a little inclined towards 
the wcsti to Exeter, from whence it 
again purs]acs a line, bearing somewhat to 
the east from ' the south, as it forms a 
grand aestuary to Exmouth, where it 
meets the sea. 

The Ex is a most beautiful river, rapid 
in its origin, but soon disporting itself in' 
a tranquil stream amidst verdant mea- 
dows» and surrounded by a well -culti- 
vated district. Its descent from its moun- 
tainous origin is curiously featured, and 
its change of character, from a furious 
torrent to a placid rivulet, so abrupt as to 
irequirc a peculiar description. Cleaving' 
a passage thraugh the wild hills, which 
form the ridgc above Minehead, and the 
barrier lictwccn the two seas, the Ex 
insinuates itself imperceptibly into an 
alpine valley between eminences richly 
cloathed with wood, which iti some parts 
feather down tp the very .mar^^ of th» 
T 
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the west, cloathed with the planl^itkms 
of Lord Cliferd at Ugb^oQk^aa4r|^QTd 
Liabuime at Mam-Head. fPowd/^^a^i 
Castie^t^ommands the Ex finely^ #)ad |^ 
park h richly wooded, but the sit^atig^ 
disappointed my expectation, being ciRf<j^ 
low ai&d marshy ground; its Jicu^^g^jpifi 
waUs also are encrusted and A%iw{^^yhy 
a toiftgh coat of plaster miserabl^twiii^t" 
washed, and the internal deooratif)ns^sq^]|i 
more suitable tov an Asiatic palaqe tb^ 
the antient seat of an English noblejtoaji. 
Star-'Point stretches out fer hereiinfio.j^e 
aestuary of the Ex, where it disembpgi(^s 
itsdlf into the sea beneath the port of; Ex- 
mduth/ which, covering the side of a JvU 
with ranges of handsome house§> ,.^^s 
long been a well -frequented bfttb^g 
placc.^ r . i ' 

/^tP^hpe Otter, The Syd, aitp T«e 
Ax E^, are the three remaining xwi^^jof 
De^ronshire on the southern co33t,,jsa%t- 
ward of the Ex, each of them rising ijicar 
the border of Somersetshire, and .flowing 
mostly southward. 
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Tb€y*arc not coMiderabfe streams^ but 
all fomit:de«^ vallks^betwrni nreijsJiigh 
ilttpiettdinghill^. Tfrc cottraordiaia^'beauty 
^{ yjrdmotith his^ bectrixdEscnocdljh^d^ 
niired> placed in a well^^iv^ooded andipo* 
pidousJ'amphitheatr&^^of bigk groonds, 
vrkich terminate toT^rds the sea>anN/red 
rocks, variegated with green like idbose of 
Teij^m©bth. The rural aspect of this 
place, togctiier with its mild air and 
sheltered position, have rendered it the 
f«6rt x/l much company, and it may ii(OW 
tepittt^ to the fame of a favoured public 
.^fecfcj'kttended with every convenience. 
--^aM: Char, The Eype, and The 
WfeY, ate the three rivers of Dorsetshire, 
bbrdwing upon Devonshire, but none of 
tftferfi^ are particularly distinguished by 
the features of landscape, the country 
thfoiigh which they flow being a dreary 
fcbttpound of bare heaths and downs, in- 
flected with marshes, and scantily pib- 
vid(Si' with villages. That celebrated 
bathing-place, which is formed by the 
combined towns of Melcolm Regis and 
T3 



Weymouth, graces the cxiftof M^l^ to 
€he sea^temarkaUie far itt gttttid 'semicir* 
cular heach^ annl its e^cellent^ m well as 
level, ^nds. These adTahtage^, and tlm 
pi^eferenee girmi to this place bjr the 
jRoyi^ Faaciiiy, tiave taised it into high 
i^ofisiderationi splendid rows of houses 
being formed, with a superb eispknadft 
in front of them towards the coast j fer a 
great extent, where they tjmnmarid' tft^ 
whcdp df the l«iy, ho^n4ed by greit dklky 
^Ji<fe, and backed by the dbwns of^DojPt 
aetflhire. The pier of Weymouth stre*<Jl«fti 
out henesjith an opposite rock, cro^n^ 
with itegarrison> which defends the hw- 
bow from the south and west wiA<li, 
offering a conveilient refuge to shipp«ig> 
s^nd^employing iio small portion of ka-d** 
The -village and high church of ' Wyke 
]^gi0 occupy the higliest point of thU 
tidge of hills on the west, immediately 
opposed to the vast protruding mass of 
Portland Island, Happily situated On m 
elevation in the deiscent to the shore, and 
tovironed by some admirably growing 



pi«iteti6fis, (which have a doubte tfftci 
in the. lAi^ftt of so batfe ^ xwrnntty,) t^a 
tlo^t vtlk of Mrs. Button* fitea in all 
tjbt pidde of Grecian ar^hitectuipii. To 
1^5 place numbers axe attract^ by lh6 
.beauty of the spot, and its command of 
^Ij^PrboM otitUtie of the coAst, btit mote 
.^ rthe internal charms of society which 
it exhibits, and the hospitality of its 
^rthy owner. 

Tke Char, and ilk Eype^ which com^ 
in (nuxe^sion foeibre ike Wiy^ haTie no 
striking points^ e}rce|)t that Chaf-mbuth, 
»M; th«i exit df the former, on the great ^ 
welrtetn roadi is preferred by sorfie as A 
feMtthing place to Lyme, which is fat ttiori 
beautifully situated in its neighbbtlthood i 
fefcf Ey/f, joined by the Brit frOmBAmrni 
^er//and ahother stream wcstwird of it, 
.fells into the dea in Bridpdrt harboxxr, a 
fc^ miles b^loVv^ that town. These xirtii 
rail descend from the Dorsetshirc*Down^, 
and their course is nearly totithwarfl. 

The Fr0om£ may be ealled the wosf^ 
c6mdetfabio firer in Dori^tsbiifii fiisiii^ 
T4 
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like ,t]3L,c iUtsS 'm:thHafA^^Am!^t3c£oikmnt 

at li^a^4efi.l}sre^{v:tonj^fr9xp whcnfi^jt pji:|r 
sue^^ 5puth-e^.t com:sc ,to DprcUe^f^Ff 
fed i^lffryvards bx^yarioHS .sfir?anas from 
the. J^qllows in the dpwps IP fhe sput^j^' 
an4 ^:^^eti^^g the-^iddie from.thq,nQ?j;h,-,ft9 
it,t\;irp^jinqre and mp^ ^tvy^d J:fiLi:^a9h 
W^rpham,. and fprras the great; e^wse. 
of >yatc^:c^nstifjiting Jf^fp/^ ,. , 

, The cquntry through wlycJllifchiisjMfir 
takes^U course is b^it thinj;sr^jph9feit»dje 
and bare of wood, but the range of dq^sfpa 
that ^tenc]^ parallel .>Kith , thp Jajtter p»rt 

^ of.if^ jCoi:^fse,.§pp§iratii^git3 y frojmvJ^ 
Coagt^tarp. formed \^y nature in thetJh^pW^si 

■ ma^^cj/., containing tPwy l;«i»ul^iag4. 
ant^ent pncanjprpents> with tbp, siijgftl^, 
qurip^ty of pne perfeft Jloer)5iii; ampbir.. 
thcatr<J,,ncar Dorchester, witbjn ,vie>v; ,Qf . 
the old^iS^rtress of Maiden ,Castk..>jJ^Qr)^L 
Chester^ ro^y be called a> plea^anC town.' 
from the, neatness of its street3»ianii aix^'vic'v 
•1]^ fxojn the avenjue? and. planted waik9 
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]by^i*iiicbcit is environed and ap^roacbed; 
zfte^th& rtAnvi€T of ri*4ny FrenChPtb Wns, 
which ha»an increaBedrcflfect in the ihidst 
of so bi^c a ccmntary ; Mr. Pitt V hand- 
some ^eatof Kingston lies nearthiS tt>wri, 
in a well planted park. Wild heaths 
succeed to the doWns before tke F^ome 
reaches the sea, and Poole Harbaut is a 
very extensive sheet of water, bounded 
towarjis the south-west by the Isle of 
Purbcok; in which the towers of Corfe 
Casde make a considerable figure. Poole 
is- a flourishing port on its north-tast 
shores 

The Stoure finds its soiirce in six 
streams at Stburton in Wiltshire/ three 
of<^which are in the Park of Stdurhead, 
already described. Winding through €rii* 
lingham forest, round the high liilFon 
which Shaftfesbury stands exalted/it^pe* : 
netrat^s through several downish bourns, 
inoreased by their rivulets, and descend- 
ing southward to Stourn>inster, afterwards 
pursues nearly a south-east direction aslant 
the eastern division of Dorsetshire, joined 



by the AHm frmn the nnrth ^t Wiftbotii, 
toChrist-churoh/ifi Hampshifti '^htere^ 
meatitig the Avmoi that c6Anty aftit 
being a little inefcased by the ^Bhchbatet 
froffi^Cranboum, both fall iftto tlic ^ 
opposite to the Isle of Wight. * ' '* 
Though, perhaps soniewhat leSs thian 
the^ FreofHe^ this iscertaittly by'faf the 
^leasantest of the Dorsetshire ' stitaixiS, 
forming in: its passage the charttiiti^dtll 
beneath the* difF of BrianstonH ^hich 
Mr. Foreman ha* so succeSsfdPfy ^erhbel- 
lished With- walks, groves, aftd >ii>magni* 
ficent mansion house. Blandford; one'rf 
the neatest towns in the west of Eng- 
land, rises on its banks like a phoentHfj 
ifroiaoi the ashes to which sxid<je*iv« fii«i 
had^xeduced it. The Vicinagje of tAfe 
xiver in particular, and indeed Dotsel^ 
shiro in general, a^e noted fot a profesiWl 
of fine seats, and a race of noMdmeh alid 
country . gentlemen, who exercise tl* 
splendid and captivating- hospitality df 
past ages, yet uncontamirtatcd by thti 
cncrcmchmcnt of manufactures. L^ 
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D^ird^fer ft extcnftitis pltntotionsi sur^ 
YiHMding Jaaft noble stnicture^ andipdkk of 
Mikon Abbey, occupy « centrri point 
north atvthe great road from Bkndfbrd to 
X>orc^ester, and thi Sttmre, in its way ti> 
the cast from tho former town, passes by 
many others ; Murley, at a small distkncd 
from^Winborn, may boast a library supe- 
rior to most in Europe, nor are the seats 
of Mr. Stuft at CritchiH, (lately occupied 
by tbe Prince of Wales,) of Lord Shaftes* 
bwy at Winbornc St, Giles, and of Mr. 
Drax Grosvenor at Charfoorough, less 
eofispicuous, though more distant froift 
the river .^ TkeStoure here forms a piea- 
Mngt tale between gentle hills coveted 
^Sth woods, and a dowtiish ridge marked 
^ih several encampments, €>f which 
Badbdlry Ring, &dome4 with a high clump, 
fe. . most remarkable. The antient to weri 
of . WiiTborn minster mark the pleasant 
position of that town, but the country 
becomes £at and heathy as the river ad- 
vances to the Hampshire coast. 

The Wiltshire and Hampshire 
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Avon pursues a course directly south- 
ward, from the junction of its three 'early 
component branches, one of which irises 
at the edge of the forest of Savernakfe in 
Lord Aylesbury's well wooded territory 
near Marlborough, and the two others 
in the downish district, between that tfact 
and the Devizes. After their unioni the 
Avon forms a valley between the Marl-* 
borough downs and the great plain* of 
Salisbury, descending southward by 
Anqesbury, and under Old Sarum, to Salis- 
bury, on one side of which city it is 
joined by the Willey, enlarged hytheJDe-^ 
"vereJI near Warminster, and united with 
the Nadder from the north and south- 
west, and on the other by the Bourtie, 
flowing southward from Collingboumc, 
in the downs adjoining to the forest 6f 
Chute in Hampshire. None of these 
rivers are very considerable tilt their jiine- 
tion, after which the Avon continued iii a 
southward direction through a part oFtKe 
New Forest by Fordingbridge and Ring- 
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ivood, tUl the Stoure meets it at Christ-» 
charch^ where it falls into the sea. 
^ Many^^nd curious are the remnants 01 
antiquity, and the works of art, oii this 
jfiyer^. and its assistant streams, though ' 
tpwns ^re for the most part rare in these 
open tracts, and the villages clustered 
in their several bourns throughout the 
downs, Stonehenge, Amesbury, Harro- 
^pn ,Hill, Yancsborough Castle, and Old 
Sarum, present great objects to the anti- 
quarian, nor are numberless others want- 
ing, in^a tract which Has been so often 
the theatre of wars in remote ages ; though 
changed in some degree by the niodern 
encroachment of cultivation, it still exhibits 
abundance of encampments and tumuli. 
Various handsome seats mark the descent 
pijhe Avon to Salisbury, of whidh^ the 
^Duke of Queensbery's fine mansion ahd 
park of Amesbury Abbey (now cfuelly 
despoiled of its timber, and converted 
into a French nunnery) is the most re- 
markable. The Nadder and the Wtlley have 
still more to boast of in contributing to 
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adorn the magni^cent mansions uttd 
ground* of Wardotir Castle S Ad Wlfttto j 
a bftodk joining tht Nadder also isij\*6lfed 
into d great lake in Mn Beckford^s su^rl> 
domain of Font- Hill, where an abbey of 
surprising grandeur is now constructing 
on a lofty^ eminence, under the judScierttir 
, tospiccs and tast€ of Mr. Wyatt, Thc^ 
Handsome city of Salisbury, with the 
elegant fabric of its Gothic cathedrafl and 
lofty spire/ tamous for its select sfOciety 
and its happy eultiration of music, occn-* 
pies the spot where these rivers joiii^ sttf-^ 
founded ' ty an opulent and resp€6fel)W 
neighbourhood. Ldngford Castle^ ^he 
fine eeat of Lord Radnor, lies dn tb^ 
banks of the Avon below this city, ^^^Wtefe 
flows beneath the elevated mansions' bf 
Mr. Dawkins and Mr. Shafto, and at nd 
great distance from General BathursC-ft 
noble territory of Clarendon Park, i*ftS 
the seats of Norman Court and Dean, a^ 
it approaches Downton, and the bordefrs 
of Hampshire. Ihe country how be- 
comes delightfully Wooded, as th€ Ao6n 
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forma a charmuog ' rale with the New 
Forest goi: one side, and vaitous seats on 
tiie ol;her, * of which Sir Edward HulseV 
atBremmer is most conspicuous. Ales9 
interesting sandy level succeeds below 
Ringwood^ from whence the high tower 
and town of Christchurch at its mouth 
^pear almost to rise out of the sea, op* 
posite to the rocks called the Needles, and 
the diflfe of the Isle of Wight. 

The Anton anis> Test, The Alns 
AfiCP Itch EN, contributing with smaller 
^rean^ to form The Southamptoit 

Th^ Anton mtA about twelve miles on 
tb^ north aiul north-east of Andover m 
Hampshice from- two sources^ one ol 
wldch passes Whitchurch, and meeting 
tM Tat at Whcrwell, it then proceed* 
meeitlyj souithward to Stockbridg^ ait^ 
llomsey, joined by several streams from 
the .Nqw Forest at Redbridge, where it 
i[ptms thje head of the Southampton Rher. 

; The Alnc' aad the Itchen rise near AI- 
ses£»rd^ uniting below that town, and af^ 
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tcrwards bearing thp sok njunc of ths 
//cA/>F,^ which makes p. corojKis^ Jjp{f; thp 
wcft^ to reach Winchester^ aad thcKi^,^p-K 
scends southward to Southamp|x^. ^,j, ♦ 

All these rivers, flowing for the ^rit p?urt: 
of their course through a bleak and down- 
ish country, surrounded by water-mea- 
dows and chalky hills, have littl^^ of tiue 
beautiful to grace their banks,, JThc 
landscape improves, however, as tj^y ^- 
proach their, exit; the soil chang}pg^t;o 
gravel, and a pleasant wooded terjatoiry 
succeeding to the bleak dowxfs in which 
they find their origin, Whjitqh^rGh, 
Andover, Stockbridge, and Romsgjt -are 
the towns on the Anton and Te^jJ^t 
they have no considerable features ; (Lf^rd 
Palmerston's seat of Broadlands, Qear^t^he 
latter town, is well worthy of admira- 
tion, and the river adds much^ tP ^ts 
beauty, ^ Lord Bodney's seat alx^^c^^^J- 
resfordcornmands the Itchin BXiA the^^J^^ 
together with a large pool of ;^|f r, 
whiqh may be called a handsome. Jake ;A^^. 
Alne also (previous to its jun^t;ionj passes 
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by the venersfctl pfte of Tichboumc. 
Avin§ton, latelj^ dic^^at of the Diike of 
CHsLT^bs, and Worthy, a fine place biT^ir 
Chaloner Ogle, lie on the banks of the 
united rivers, while Mr, BathursVs high 
situation of Lainston covers a considerable 
emineiice at some distance with . its 
groves which appear to descend iiito the 
plaiii in a magnificent avenue. The 
dbwnish hills here form a (freary amphi- 
theatte, breaking out in chalky cliffs, and 
inclosing a bleak vale, in which Win- 
chester is rather unpleasantly situated, 
but it exhibits six interesting objects, in 
its palace, its ruins, its walls, its cross, its 
cathedral, and its college. Ea* h of these 
is Hi:^hly attractive to a traveller, and the 
cathedral in particular displays some of 
the finest monuments in England, to 
which the gloomy weight of that vene- 
rable pile adds considerable effect. The 
college. United with New College, Oxford, 
is thagnificently endowed by the bounty 
of William of Wykeham; and its towers, 
with the adjacent hill of St. Catharine, 
U 
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which is surrounded by the circular trench 
of 9X^ encampment, and crowned with an 
ornaimcntal elump> cannot fail to interest 
those who, like myself, passed many of the 
years of their youth in these consecrated 
bounds, profiting by the classic taste, 
genius, and information, of the late 
worthy Dr» Warton, for many year^ 
head master of that noble institution. 
The hospital of St. Cros3, about a mile 
below Winchester on the banks of the 
river, presents a fine foundation ^r the 
support of old ;nen, whose ren^juble 
church (a miniature^ pf Winchester ca- 
thedral) forms one side of a regular qua- 
drangle, fronting the antient gateway 
and the master s handsome lodgings, be- 
tween which, on each side, the old pen- 
sioners are comfortably lodged in separate 
apartments. Below this structure, the 
Itchin glides on between water meadow$ 
to the ple^ant village of Twyford, and 
soon afterwards enters a well-wooded 
country, passing by Bishops-stoke, and 
between the two fine places of Mr, 
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Fleming and Mr. Sloane at North aiid 
South Stoneham; Villas and seats in 
great abundance (of which Sir John 
Mor<Iaunt*8 place of Bevis Mount is most 
observable) cover every eminence, as thfc 
lm>ad mirror of the Southampton Rher be- 
comes visible, towards which the Itckm 
hastens, being navigable from Winchester, 
and full of docks for shij^s-building below 
Southampton. That handsome town, 
approached by a grand ^burb with a fine 
eld gateway, extends ia a noble ttreet to 
the "^ Water, surrounded by walls, which, 
p^jecting into the great basin, enjoy 
b^atitiftil views across it to the wooded 
shoire of the NewForest, while in front, at 
the point of its junction with the sea, 
the high hills of the Isle of Wight ap- 
pear conspicuous. Southampton has long 
Betn a' favourite public place, to which 
itiJ'bfefetutiful situation and splendid build- 
ings fully entitle it, together with every 
article of refined and luxurious accom- 
modatioh. 

The Southampton Rherr composed of 
U2 
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those above described, immediately on its 
formation at Redbridge becomes a con- 
siderable arm of the sea, flowing to the 
south-east between tKe Nevir Forest groves 
(in wb^c^ A|r. Drummoivi's fine seat of 
C^^lan^ i§ embowered) and the Acne- 
rablp . remains of Netli^y Abb^, ^Jiear 
wl^h ./^^ Hamjble, ^efling frooyan in- 
con9i4of able ^ream into a broad asstuaiy, 
descends into i%^ from, the interior of 
Hwipshire* Beneath thefortres^ofjCal- 
sbp^. Castle, its proper exit to the sea 
m^ bo determined, whe^e an.aoLgular 
strait divides the Isle of Wight from the 
H£ij»pphke, coast, ^n^jV. this ent^^gi^ of 
Poi^tsruorith Ifcrbwr. . , . ImnBdo^ 
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. [IJ /l: Mi' ^'^ \} Aj T .1) ' .;} , 

flOJ ,>)•.! »> ^i . V,n .,. , .Jj,,|, 

ih ■' Dll /- ;. ' ^ \' , ,i| p. 

TA^ Cojj/ of Devonsturel 'DorsetsHire^ and 

tiampsKire, from riymou^ iS'ourid to 

rortsmouth Harbour — Rivers of Sussex 

m 'jKjf^^ Arun/The Adur, Th^' Ouse, 

The Uockmare, and The Rotfher — 

'''^.Krj^^e/^ Kent— the Stoute, 'The 

Medway — The 'Coast of Hanipshire/ 

/ Sussex, and Ktnty from Portsmouth 

" rlarbour^Vb the mouth of t\it Thames. 

to ^jB^'^oast of England, throughout the 
channel from the entrance of Plymouth 
Sound to Portsmouth Harbour, chiefly 
fronts the south, though it is deeply in- 
dented with various bays formed by great 
projecting head-lands. The town of 
Kingsbridge in Devonshire is situated in 
the first of these protruding tracts, at the 
head of a large basin called Salcolm Haven, 
and communicating with the sea ; it is 

U3 . . 
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in the midst of a finely featured country, 
which is rarely visited by strangers , on 
account of the steepness of the hills^j and 
the difficulty of the roads. The Bay of 
Dartmouth^ at the exit of that romantic 
river the Dart, is formed between Start 
Point on the south-west, and Froward 
Point on the east, below which. t|ip pro- 
montories of Berry head and Tor (^ay 
enclpse the spacious road of Torbay^ the 
coast pf which beautiful expanse o^w^ter, 
holding out a safe refuge to our navy in 
contrary winds, is distinguished by th& 
three yillages of Brixham, Chjuyiijston^ fet- 
ters, and Peigntoji. (JTjJ^is bay fronts th^ 
southreast, and the Devonshire coast lies 
in the same direction, beyond ff^.-^^W}^ 
as far as the mouth of the Ex, when^it 
gradually turns towards the south^i^ it; 
wiit^i^^nth that of Dorsetshire ^^arJ^j^fn^^ii 
whic^ town is delightfully ^itu^ed (^^ 
the slope of several precipitopa^l||l|| 
tow^l^ds a southern sea, and tho^^l^ il] 

^^?M??P^^ **^^P* ngrrow^ an4,iY|f^tH^ 
strcactSf^^lias I^n i^ef^j'red by ma^^ 
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numerous s^-^bathing places on this^ 
coast. The shore from hence turns gra- 
dually to front the ^outh-wcst, tcrminat*- 
ing fkr to the South in the huge rock of 
Pordand Island, which is connected with 
it near Abbotsburjr, by that extraordinary 
beach of pebbles called the Chessil Bank, 
which runs for many miles parallel with it. 

Thifs is that immense gulph formed^ 
which includes the greater part of the 
south' of Devonshire, and much of Dor^^ 
setshire, together with the several smaller 
bays^f those counties, between tfie op- 
positd'hoVfis p£ Start Point nqar Kings- 
bridge, and tfie Jsul ofJPt^rthnJ, which 18 
covered with two light Jiouses. On the 
o^fbsite side another bay opens, little 
inferior. to this in extent, stretching' out 
to the borders of Hampshire, and bouhtied 
by those tast cliffs whiAi termiiikte the 
Isle 6f Wight to the south, bet\^denjdhale 
aiid* St. Lawrence. 

The rock of Portland, which is af>bve 
seven itiiles in circumference, coninlands 
these spadous bays in groat |>er&ctioii 

U4 
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from an ahntpt perpendicular height, 
whiidwibnnsrhangs the sea tremeiiADiisly 
on esny ^ideji except towards >the nbr^, 
where <it descends in a isteep, but practi^ 
cablei^faill, to^its litdeport close to iftfe 
CbasBtk^Aaaky from wiiich ridge a sfacnt: 
feihi^lis^esteaiblished td^he* main kndtt(tif 
DWsMshfec. Hbtc^aT*e-^fcjitind t%<i«fc ^^l««*^ 
rie^ dfn^vhite "sitone, ^ithich have 2b«tn>^ 
des<*tea!y hdd in hrgh -repute, kndif^th 
whith'so ma:ny ofthe great buil^f%s in 
our'Metropolis, and' in the interior of Eng- 
land, haVe'^been constructed? 'NuihbWfe 
are etopSoyed in ^diking tiem'rynd>diis 
barren 'rbcfc is thus^ rendered a popfttldtis, 
as i5W:1!las a Cultivated district, with%^fie^t 
vilkge4h the centre of its level siirtitWift, 
Whkjhik adorned with a handsome c&a?^fc 
-'^e ^Bay 6f Weymouth 'o^^ti\i^\mfA%^ 
ditttfelyi^bdbw I'ortland, and tha¥«fSct?df 
DbfirfetshWe called the Isle of PUflbcbt 
strfcf^iKes out'On the opposite side Wtli^ 
sottM-<ikit* 'terminating in the point ftkllfcd 
St. Albari*^^ Head. The rarige' 'W mfk 
whichbouhd this coast, as v^l ^"^^S;it 
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shodis called the Rofe^cf Portlrnid, are ex- 
traomeAy dat^ercixis totikippti^iahd wrecks 
aro locry) (Sequent heire3tn stormy sensons. 
Tk3k£bfV(i\€f Lulho^rthx puc^ente an cieca- 
sion«brd6fl^ to smaji. ve^sels^ but^dtsjen- 
traabeiis so narrow^ ro« to teadttyitoi 
littlbmsie. Imnwdiateily^' betiiad itvLwll- 
.\raft^ .(2agtie,.thftl[fi9« seat of Mr; Wdd, 
occupids ficiiafmk>g elevation,* and. ex- 
b|iiH^(#,^r^nd, baronial pile in the iQidst 
a^spi^^^fH?rjgtame;)ted,grQUQd^, command-* 
ing,:^if^s^.~witbgo0d effect through a 
gf^Wwrtic r^^s*,. Jia the centre off the 
fel^ (HrPurfeeqfe Ctyffc jCaatle diajSlg^ its 
Twnfid. towers on^/a^igh •eminence, t with 
jjSftt,ji>^C3ty> >nd t^JL^^ipleasant district is 
i»1»bi^^ ^y several respectably families, 
\^^?j^ ,sp^s make a hand9<w»e 4ppcar- 
a^fffpncMfi- Bond's of the Grange Jb^g 
,l(|^et^9sfi. ppmpicuous* Turiwg ^ppnd 
thpj^jppi|it|«f Purbeck toyf^x^s t^.ifi^i^h, 
tf^f^Bf^ (f.Studlaud fronts the east, J]^fi5hi^ 
Whip^jl;!^^.., great expanse oCPoaL? W?ir- 
bpur i^ers^cts the countey, pn^Vf^^lpl^ 
soTferal islands and, di^agu)3h^ib[f the 
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poyt of Poole. The Idle of Wight tcr-- 
minatei this bay gratidly with a vast range 
of diffs in full' front, where the {brbkcn 
rocks .of the Ne&dks and the adt^aticittg 
point of Hurst Castle exhibit strong 
gnmnds of conjecture that the ma^B 
shor6 of Hampshire was once united with 
that island. The coast of Hampshire, 
a^oifiing to Dorsetshire, now ftonts the 
»)iith-east,as the Avon descends hyChmt^ 
ciMrcfa) and the wooded tract of the N^dir 
Forest extends to the entrance ^offefe 
S^uthamptm River, intersected hf idbc 
Lyming, the Beanlieu and the Durl-Wdter, 
and^ throughout fronting the Is)e of 
Wight. Lord Biita's superb mansion of 
High Cliff is boldly situated near Christ- 
€hurcl>, and the country is delight&l 
from thence to Lymington, whichttjgcui- 
pies^a gentle eminence about twto^ni^ 
above the cpaat, with a levd nbjlW^ 
which abounds in salt w^rks, - «^-ont,'. 
My visit to this place bore ^ xfkdiv^ 
jcholy aspect, being hi consequen9^i<^f^tlje 
death 'of a muchr-laj:nented' m^o^tbipr JVSk4t 
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fiiMer in th^ summer of tSoo, the latter 
of wJI?Qoa, alas ! followed the fofmer in & 
few days to the Bame grave ; haying paid 
every respect their memory claimed, I 
took a short review of the plcafiatit town 
they, had fixed on as their residence, 
whijch Jbiad undergone much improve- 
mcD|t.$mce I saw it mtny years before^ 
and is capable of still more, by an amend* 
meac of the paving, and the removal of 
a heavy market place in the centre of the 
high street. The cheerful, yet rural, ap- 
pettrance of this place, unlike the superb 
display and^ crowded streets of Wey- 
mouth and Southamptom, ha^ yery pow- 
erful attractions ; and, indcpcndeht of 
the great influx of company during' the 
suAiiher months, it may boast a yery 
elegant assemblage of its own, in various 
respectable families which reside at Ly- 
mki||tOn or its vicinage, where every ad- 
vantage of society, medical attendance, 
aftd atCompUshment, is to be obtained in 
an '^ehiiilent degree, nature having ^also 
embelliilhed the surrounding country with 
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every captivating charm to the eye, both 
inscrin(ll:ahdvK#. ' ^-'r)rnn. > .- 

^'"tffe'chWei; after Uejiii^^^^^^ kiJie 
S'ouifuMipion Water ^ turns * rciiina'^^tbe 
northern point of fhe Isle of Wf^tif, gra- 
dually making its compass, till''t!ftf iiSast 
bf Hampshire fronts the SoutSf-AVe^t, 
oj${)6site to that part of the Islc'of Wight 
V^'S-e the River Medina dcscfends^ III a 
broad sheet froni Newport, its handsome 
capital, backed by the hoblfe rtiirl'bf Ca- 
risbrook Castle, to its principarj^ort'of 
Cowes. The great station of thl6' British 
navy at Spithead and St. Helens stretches 
out here between the island iihd the 
shore x)f Hampshire, where Portsmouth 
expands its large bay and harbour, op- 
posite to the narrow neck of laha'Bccu- 
pied by Gosport, where a small t\v€^ from 
Farenam swells suddenly into a vaist' istu- 
aiy, ^ihe Meon descending from ' ;Lord 
Clahrickard's territory near Wafnford, 
WicKham, and the interior of* '-Hamp- 
shire, in another valley a little fiiJtfcer to 
the west. All these objects, backed' by 
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the numerous buil^Jngs atteiic^jng the 

?Katqf,,b)?, the ^great ^purving arn^?^^^f^,the 
5?^ AY,h^9l?^ppear rto insulate thp^^^^if^pts, 

,a»d ft^pted by the lofty hills oif thej^p of 
WiigtfeHj.with the^YTOoded range jqf ^Ji^ 
J^^Vr/jRpresti, arc sccnjri the.greati?^,-ppr- 
fe«tio6n frona the h^gh ridge of ^9(rts- 
DoWRi extending in a waving liiie.paxal- 
Je) ij^ith the coast, about five miles hi^h^nd 

. P<>rt^mouth ,and Gosport ; on the land 
si^l^jthp npye pld mansion of South wick, 
b^^^^qd by. ithe forest of Purbeck, and on 
the^a-side, the venerable walls of Por- 
cjwsjtej' psjstle, Ke under this beautiful hUl, 
\yhicl> may be justly described as copi-^ 
jp^^^ftding one of the finest prospcct^^ in 

. , ; ,T«^, Arun is the first river 9f ,fle^e 
TvejcoijiiHe.to in the course of this progress 
ip;+j§TO/fx, flowing nearly southward, 
tfifpfgh, a country of deep clay fronr tjie 
^pr^irs of Surry, till it penetrates through 
a lli.Qlj[Q)y of the South Downs to reach 
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Amndd. The Diike of Norfolk is rc* 
buiWiag the castle of th4t pUw (to tvhxch 
his isarJ<iQTO is said to be ^ifti^ed) in ji 
^ile of princely but irrcjgular munifi- 
cence i backed by a bold and well-wooded 
pflyk, it overlooks the level cowt of Su3sej: 
proudly from its high cliff, the town de- 
scending abruptly below it in a broad- and 
steep street. 

The Ai>ur„The Ousb, Tw e Go^jK'* 
MA»E, AN© The RoTHsa, arc the it^ 
niaining rivers of the long, but shallow, 
county of Sussex, the three first rising in 
that deep and rich tract called the Weald, 
and penetrating the South Dowrid^ to 
reach the sea. • '^^ 

The Adnr thus descends southwat^ by 
Steyning to New Shoreham on the tiMii 
and The Ouse pursues a similur ddhrse 
froitt Uckfield by the handsome tdwn^ttf 
Lcw<$$ to Newhaven. The val^ ^hitl^' 
these rivers fora> are pleasant, but^lwivo' 
no strong features. TM Rothsp^'w ntf 
diff^!ent> rising near the pictur^k^e^ Mfl-^ 
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lagc of J^Iayfipld in Kent, in ^ veiy hilly, 
culti|rjM:ed, and thickly- woodec}* coBrttry, 
fed^lso.in its course by various stfpams 
from vallies similar to that which it forms^ 
It no wher« approaches the Downs, but 
following .a south-cast direction till it 
emerges from its hills, and becoming a 
sluggish stream as it sinks into a sandy 
level, turns at last southward to make a 
great basin on the east of the port of Rye, 
at the extremity of Sussex, which is the 
least improved of any town of consider- 
able trade I have seen. The Brede from 
some pleasant vallies behind Battel, joins 
the Rather below Winchelsea, which is 
now to its exit surrounded by a dismsd 
fen from the high grounds of Sussex to 
Romney Marsh in Kent. 

The^ Stoure of Kent is a very circu- 
itous stream, taking its source in the 
Weald of that fine county, near Charing. 
Its direction is south-east to Ashfojrd, 
from whence (receiving the Lister St$urt 
from the Downs in the east, and another 
small stream from the Weald in the west) 
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it gradually 'turns *althttst riortlf'to readi 
Cantfc^btlry, and'-thfc cdgfeofthii'lsld'of 
ITiSfee?'; ' it thett 'riisikes a c^nil^ ig^by 
th8-^t l^^ttds'^c ^utK"t6 SAfeaMvfM 
and turrtiff'atla^- agkhl northViFkitt B^Bft' 
iritB'Ofe^^e^ bdbwW^ay ofH^i.''*'^ 

*ftilf ^Weald^ oFKRiit is a ^<mi\femy 
rich^'M^ levtl-'Cotftrtri^; overloofie««|f »W 
toWfi AP^Ashford'vv'ith its lof^ td'Wer j»' 
frcM t^ehfee ///?■ 5i?ott^ traVcrs*ig% s«W«i'^ 
vafe, \**tich is coAittSfended by ^m bi^' 
grOfes^.'and avetttles" of E4»weHt>*ltaH^ 
sprtadihg ititb ' extensive - l4VW8/« aHW*'" 
ad(*nttl with a niagriificdrH: 'ttg«* fflWkU-^' 
sion"byits present 6AVher, ' MffWItf^."' 
The vale of t/te Stbure after vVaards bfccbiiidi -^ 
narrower, incliiding dlatitigh,'tlie higHt)^*'' 
finished seat of- Mr. Sawbri^gtFN&J^" 
Krfi^ht'shands6m6plabeofGd^r^^Rl!filrd|'' 
andMf.Hei-on's vencraWfe pileolKShilttWilrf*' 
Ca&tki< Shortly after, GanteAiJfy «»x>'. 
plays its extensire walls arid ft<ibH*':^tes," 
overtbjjped by its numerous ekni«res,><iiid 
abov^'ell; by (^ mk^ificeoit^'t^^dii^Mid' 
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body ^^f^jtii<;,iiP€tropolitai) c^ih^i^., . A 

sci»VNvf/?W^ port of Sandwidii, .pfepm 
wlnW? fft/wkcs its.qtij: to the.sc;^,^, ^, 
. Th£ 14i«>wat /is ^he <mly remoji^ing 
Kefiti^ liver of any npte^ and l^yfaf^ |^ 
m«f$ VoafpiStaAt of any iewept //t< Tj^w^. 
It jr)«^&jiQ9 th^ bordiprs, of Suny 4^ 
Sq9«q|[4 sK^siewhat nortb of £at$t G^a- 
stflflu^ aimj takes a oo^jth-east course tp 
T}fn\fi$dgQ ,f^d ^M^idstone, . met by ^y^* 
rtimi str«W3]^l of \tps note on each fi)<kf 
It tj^ t]|rp9U3 lyitlia long compass \>y jth? 
nc^tfif |thf .east, tp, re£(ch. Roche^t^ apd 
Gli^t^ji>X|> wij34i9& still with var^o)^ 
cy^fW^jflajtward,: till it joins the,agfl.,o^ 
thflv!^:P?<\kd XA^ Sr^ale, (which cut$,o0* 
*^ftifete!9i^-^h^P^y fronx.the m^iji ^1*^4 
oy^jflj^^ nonthw^df j^ 

enKS V4<i<?fW; under the fort of Shtff*: 
n^^iijipaiicth^ iPQuth of the Tham^u ayfii 
^ i.5ri^r4<Mw4y flpyvr* almost cyq?y ,>^Jw5e 
thwtfgib JV»Jefts^9t :a»4 popffiJom (jo^jr^y, 
but adds little to its beauty at first, being 
X 
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qfXe^cf.^^ K'^nWtr''^. whose ^cath^d^^^^^ 
appears to gre^t advantage, rising oiit of 
thp^^^dy ^ level wlyich approaches tKe 
^W?K^m^ .'?^cke4 bjf/tjie wavm^ iine^yf 
Spptl|.PQ>Mns at soipe distancjc. Along 
this rida;^ various fine places arc scattered, 
of ;jyhiclj Stan3^ead^ yp-Parkj^i^nd^Gpo^- 
^pp^^jare mos^^ ^observable;, jthe heights 
abc^ye the latteij being embellished with 
some striking buildings, while the most 
complete dog-kennel m iLngland is con- 
stpjicted in the lower parts of the park. 
In the vale behind these downs, which 
a£e here very narrow, the noble park .of 
Cowdrey n.ear Midhurst, (whose Gqtnic 
. ipahsio.n, containing the invaluable paint- 
.,Wg?i ^f Hans- Holbein, was some 'years 
affo consumed by fire,) and the extensive 
grounds, and plantations encircling I>ord 
.bgremon^ s stately mansion of retworth, 
are. conspicuous objects. , T. he prospects 
on^ each side arc delightf^l^ ; 'opodw^ 
and Halneker Parks commanding the 
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southern viqw towards Chichester and the 




new-Duiit nouse at i-#avingcon, intne 
miast of a' pleasing^ 'Iter/ito'^, 'o|)cAlhg 
''U¥ft^'llienorthe^rh\ieV:'- " '" 'N' . 
Vhe pmnt of Uwilah-d.'^c^i'a-SeliW 
Bilf''te]fmmatcs [\iiihky/e\ "di^^t'toW^fds 
-.tiie soutfe; 'ink alit'tle^'fuVtrK/ tHt"ttfe'w 
pufe!i^'l5afh'in^ plate#fi'6gno'r H^'h^ed 
VnllPJiflfo'etel hJar Sti^'e'i^W 'fbcfy in 
^^^'■'^aj^hfah rcndrf' Vh'^' ndvl'^ki^ 
ncult on this side.' Littteh'amptori, a 

small -puplic^ place near Arundel, m a 

'ipo ?r f/fiiJi/tin ijrrnv' ' '> ,, t -• - 
preary. njarsn, appears aeservedly in great 
■^r.q-iih 1 ,. ' \'\< v'.f. , i.- /■..; J- ■ 
, measure relmquishea, yielding to its more 

successful neighbours of Bognor and 

wWhing, the latter of which, furftier 

advanced' towards the east, occupies a 



m 



jpkasant position in the midst of a fertile 
and w elf- wqoded level. The South Downs 
iiqw form a nearer back ground, and soon 
aovSn^ing towards the coast, break into 
stupenaous,' cliffs, where the splendid 
bullaiijgs of Brlghthelmstone, which may 
,bc called the capital 01 the numerous 
X3 
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public places on tlje southern cf>a^^, ri^c 
in ,4lpip$t oriental magmficen?e,5teen^ing 
wi^J^.eyeyy product of . successfi^l ^^t an^ 
lux,wy* • The easy aocesa rto LoufJop, awd 
the^fijll^e roads by. which this place is ap.-r 
prqachcd, joined \yith its pure' . air, its 
opqn ?fia, and surrounding downs, exhi-? 
bit ?frP^g natural attractions, to which 
the ai;tifi9ial display of the Steyitfy its, pa- 
vilion, a,^d contiguous modem structures, 
ad4. their fairy powers in faaciiiating |the 
tnotley succession of public visitors, wlw 
make,- Brighthelm&tone their sunimer 
residence. 

Ijhe South Downs from hence occupy 
a ^cat portion of the country, impending 
Over thQ sea in chalky cliffs, till termi- 
nated by the bold point of Beachy-yHead. 
A delightful valley, well-wooded, and 
thickly sprinkled with villages, hqre 
stretcjies northward ,up the country at 
the foot of these receding downs, \Y|]iexp 
the retired, but hot unornamentecj, ^p9^ 
of East Bourn presents one of the plea- 
santest public places on this coast, and is 
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well frequented by those to whom the 
bustle of Brighthelmstone is offensive. 
The sandy and marshy level,, surrounding 
the castle of Pevensey, extends from 
h^hce to the rock of Hastings, behind 
which the high grounds of Sussex dnd 
Kent acrfange themselves in a consider-* 
able amphitheatre, the bold ruin of Hurst- 
moncea Castle fronting the coast stt tht 
extremity of its enclosure, the fine park 
of LofdAshbUrnham covering the hills 
2Xicfirc with its extensive drives and plan- 
tations, and the inhabited pile of Battel 
Abbey forming a prominent feature oh 
tJi*' eminence where William the First 
(Obtained his conquest. The port of Has* 
tJfigs fills a hollow between two cliffs 
sbrrieivKkt below, and soon afterwards 
^rtiatfehs succeed, in which the rock, 
tithed with the town of Rye, and a 
Afeigh(K)uring high hill, crowned with the 
decayed village and curious ruins of 
Wihchelsea, appear like^ islands rising in 
a boimdfess ocean, as the vast marsh of 
Romhey, justly celebrated for its fertility, 
X.4 
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tiem Roznoe^ and I^grM^bppartab^ateobfc 
for a>@]»»lidktaiumdgauigitijth^^ b^^lbti 

it5nfl»gin^l )dwept*ou .from !%<?. iHhvfth 
•whtiteifi^d^x Joins twitiii ^K6i>t> iQ()P(*tg^ 
2V^j,,^ffle^ >y,bici^ it.be^^ftg^ 

in'MVf?5?r^ there is not oaerpC^»i|yi(fts$e 
&mn)AheMofher of Susi>^> tprr^'^<^f<^ftt 
tbftxcdgfl qf the We of Tiiian.Qt. t^flTi^ 
ptMOH^pf Hythe properly torifaiitatesfidbt 
leyel ofciiRomney Marsh, being imi]^l7& 
eheisidt ^©f a rock, on which rits rc^unroh 
isrplaedd,fand' behind it arc the.<citocoh 
andtiojqincd .castle of Salt-wobd. fiolRhc 
beach, though narrdw, contin^cs^stillAdC^ 
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-t&rithto longr8tfaeekl(D£'>SfflQDdgat)e :sandqita 

Idea^-^dnd SandiMm)! ism' gsuvnoji with 
mtuld ttowefs^ coQStxiaG£ed<>i(t>Tirrther/{daii 
pfiimciAM>yM€my ^iHO'>Tbe bifUs tii6dtig 
ik^^crtJi* ^ai stec^ ' attd *>Wnish/trapt^<sbc- 
^ids() ddsoendkig from^rtheiMfeitoacQr lof 
KQttt^to'tlieooastin afine rid^yamd^itBr* 
ininating in abrupt chalky^ ^cliffsy ftvAft 
whiabithbihei^bts of^ Bologna and a Urge 
pontoon jof tike coast of rPicardy m^'Sramie, 
are distinctly visibk'''4fcresstb6 iCbanncL 
•Folfcsitont descends in orieiof th^^lioltevvs 
of this range ftonii kshl^ cbtlrefe'to'the 
fieat^ore ; and that eliff sb strifcihgly^de- 
eitfibed^fcy Shakespeare rises perpendtetJ- 
larly^^Vist the beach, opposed by th6f«iW 
b4>Jder ^eminence on which the noble 
fabric 'of Dover Castle stands exatoed 
BctWeea these two grand points ta inai> 
ibwj^micircular range of cliffs is ibrmed, 
iteflcditig ja little from the coast, )bene^th 
which Lthe long and .winding .p(prtJ of 
Ddiver occupies all the space open to the 
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sea, whose curious position is fihely ovcr- 
Icy^ked from the almost perpendidukir 
lieighjt of its casdc, to which an admimble 
asecat itmn the ♦town has been lately 
fofnied -by fgovemmenti This castife is 
now, » at, very extensive and well-formed 
prison, but its antient remains are most 
Strikii^t the view it commands is ^very- 
singular, and the spires of Cakis may b6 
easily distinguished from thence, rising 
apparently out of the water • from the 
level co^it which unites France with 
Flanders. 

The downs, continue along the shorfe 
far beyond Dover, ending in high «<Kfife> 
and sinking occasionally into holloas, 
which open to fine sea views. At length 
they finish towards the coast in the hebd- 
land Q^Ued the South Forelatwl, ' frfttti 
whence the shore fronts the east, reedd*- 
ing apparently to surround a large sahdy 
areai. which appears to have been in 6is*- 
tant ages a dereliction of the sea, and is 
terminated in front by the high grounds 
of the Isle of Thanct. Here that «afe 
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toad fQr^»pping> which has obtained the 
tk^mo\Q{Jiiie>rhwni, and is crowded vrith 
¥easaU> expands itself before the busy tpoit 
^f Deal, -whioh is eitdated between die 
castles of Walmcr and Sandown^ and 
kte^y provided witH a most superb range 
of barracks. The old decayed town of 
Sdiigtdwich, now reviving in trade, is 
plboodnnear the end of this level, and 
Ebbs^Fleet, famous for the landing of 
Hengist,' closes in with the Isleof Thanet, 
wJiLeh is apparently cut ofFfrom the rest 
of the Kentish coast by the little rhet Sarr 
from the north, uniting with the St6ure 
in the south* 

Thi« beautiful and fertile district covers 
a high eminence, descending in abrupt 
cliffs on three sides to the sea, and pro- 
jecting far into it. The coast turns ra* 
pJdly to the North Foreland, and then 
tmk^ a second sweep to encompass this 
ti»ot, fronting the north. This circum- 
stance, added to the elevation' of the 
ground, creates a great variety of striking 
vieurs, and the circle of the Isle of Thanet 
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presents one of ib^s; rogstjntf^tiug ijides 
in Eiaglaudrf Ramsgate ^t^ first exhibits 
its htod£lome cresceujt;,. an4.j?rotrudeS|ijts 
magnificent stenef. pier lifftover tjipj sc^, 
and the shipping in the Downs, sis ^fJL^s 
tdward^ijfcbe.rl^WnQhi CQ^^t. .-^l^jg^j(^d 
poijA>iof nth^f Nofttj^, Fo^pland^.f^lo^^?, 
hea^Jedxby /ft Ughtnhouse, .^ij^^ J^f^^^ 
fronts the eastern sea, ador^p^^^y^i^t^^j ^y^i- 
ous eccentric buildings by the late Lord 
Holland. Margate, the most consider- 
able of these public places, fronts the 
north bay, below which the two extra- 
ordinary spires of the Reculver church, 
together with their romantic history, en- 
gage the attention of travellers. The 
gardens of Dandalion freq^uently attract 
the company of Margate to their agree- 
able shades, and Mount Pleasant, situated 
in the centre of the Isle of Thanet, com- 
mands all its sea views at once, together 
with the enchanting fertility of the inte- 
rior district, and its neat villages. 

Below this island, the coast of Kent 
becomes marshy, still fronting the ncyth, 
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as it dfes6Htds'by WhifefeWetlV the ^nar- 
row arm of'thesWtt^lcd^'thb'-iJBiAak, 
WHieK ericitdcs tvVo^sides dfnthfeuJde^'of 
Shepdy; k'thten turns j'eafetward^fftili/ it 
redthes the poitot^whtere fh^^Ahdw^yAm- 
*hiinatei 'its coarse by liis' ju^tieixuswiA 
the 'S^(^te, beyond'^Kicb^'the^'fdirt of 

-/J J i i } r J I' 
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. CHAP. XVI. 






The Tfaamesj and its auxiliary streams — 
Uncertain origin of the Isis, its prin):)pal 
branch — Reputed to be a small str^alk on 
the northern border of WlltshDri'^Its 
passage through a part of Glocesterslfitre, 
and most of Oxfordshire, joined by several 
lesser rivulets, and the Evenlode iiear 
Woodstock — Grand view of Oxford from 
itf banks — Junction of the Cher^ell 
below that City — First view of the Chil- 
tern Hills — Union of the Thame' 'te;//A 
the Isis, thus constituting the cfaSsic 
name of ThamcsisT-Beautiful cbuntry 
tbhlch the Thames traverses, fdih^ng 
also the principal object of it, in its pas- 
sage, through Oxfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Buckinghamshire, by Reading, Hikley, 
Marlow, and Maidenhead — Juficticki bf 
the Kennctt from North WiltsfAre at 
Reading, with an account of the tountry 
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pervaded by that river — Accession of the 
Loddon from the northern border if 
Hampshire, and a small stream from 
High Wycomhe in Bwkiftghamshire, with 
the interesting character of some Seats and 
Pofnilies in the vicinage of BeacQmjUld-^ 
Gt^e^ change of country in descending 
{f^fo the fat below Maidenhead — Mimic 
,1 display of Monkey Island — Superb ap- 
proach to Eton College and Windsor 
Castle J backed by the hills of Windsor 
Forest and Pari. 

This mighty king of all the British 
rivers, superior to most ia beauty, and to 
all in importance, remains last to be de* 
scribed, as this tour has now niade the 
complete compass of our island. 

Like the source of the Nile, the position 
of the origitial fountain of the Thames has 
been variously assigned, audits birth-place 
has been almost as much contested as that 
of Homer, by divers contributing springs 
on the borders of Glocestershire and 
Wiltshire, through which its several early 
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branches hasten to form their union pre- 
vious to their reaching Oxfordshire* 
Cricklade in Wiltshire is the central 
town of this district, and some attribute 
the honour of forming the head of the 
Thames to a clear fountain in its vicinage, 
which has long borne that title, and beea 
considered sdmost as a consecrated spot 
bj the veneration of the surrounding 
villages; while others prefer a stream 
issuing from the vicinage of Kemble, 
marked by its neat spire; others again take 
the rivulets which advance from Swindon 
and High worth in Wiltshire (one of 
which is called the Rey) ; and many argue 
for the Chum of Glocestershire, which 
rises in the hilly tract of the Gotteswold, 
encircling the vale of Cheltenham, and 
flows to the south-east, by Cirencester, 
and through the extensive woods of 
Lord Bathurst, to Cricklade. The dis- 
pute is not of consequence, as none of 
these fountains in their origin differ ma- 
terially from a common rivulet, and each 
country may innocently enjoy tUe &a* 
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cied| dutmctioiij -wkite-tber subjects* dE 
thAvAetnotctiiiom • 'iliute nur < JLftftthklde;^ 
98ill«Mep^obscmiti^ith^^ugIi tkb^lfft«m 
dfKMfodsUiieyalrtendtut^ dhstmdt 

b^nUe t{scDillel!x:aiiBlj«i^hitrh ihM^< tieen 
latd^iinadc (wrth^tiiMiieti^e^ M)^Me' to 

tDK^iin^jirkfttlsbovlc^seter'ttoe coeiisb'iitti-* 
]Hiidaol>oiBland(i]avigathin^ of <3rreat%n- 

as^ifariiib iMemdi(weadtH«<l BltnA frosfi^e 
cei^txAiBiM^isic^neLh, which has bd^n^fto^ 
ttccdf . before m ±his wosk^ i ^ When itsf exit 
ftomitbc Smaui v^ii ntentioaedi |)astt'4rattes 
tiieu.li6ng. subterraneous tunnel of Sftlper^ 
ton in Glocestcrtihirc, but even when it 
advjEDtees to the river^ does not fovm its 
juuicticxEiirnixiediately^ but pursuesa similar 
courscjto Letchlade, on the west of which 
ydkiCQ? ibe. Coin descends from thoi plea** 
s^itk YiUages of Bibury and Bamslejy and 
CiP j^ east, the Lech f from. North tLetdi^ 
addl i<3r1tob^$£tairy forces; after Nvhicb^dib 
flc^BiJfed^t^^ms.bCiartfigethOT^ 
Uftgfe 9fj/^^,ftff. Hcce the na¥igJV^«ijof 
Y 
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this river properly comrncnccs, but it » 
;onderstood to be long very imperfect 
£com its winding course, and its prevail^ 
ing fehallows ; neither is the country it 
lir^t traVei^ses^ dividing the counties of 
^Oxford and B€rks> at all pleasant^ as it 
<jRirsucs its way, almost unseen, in the 
jziidst of an unvaried pl^n, fir^t towards 
Xhc east» thd afterwards inclining to the 
'ndrth. In thisf level t^ Wtndrush joins it 
^om Burfbrd and Witkiey, and the plea- 
banter stream of J hi Evenlode^ pursuing 
: nearly the same direction fbom the nortfah 
-^west, destends frcnsai Whichwood Forest 
-and the giieot ridings of Cfaatliauiy^ tin^ 
:at last with a smaller stream which forms 
rthe great lake in Woodstock Park in the 
centre of the proud domain encircling 
'towers of Blenheim. The His, thus aug- 
mented^ turjoB suddenly to the south, 
washing the ndned walJs of Oodstone 
iNuancry, the chapel of which contains 
:tbe tomb of the m^appy Rosamond^ 
ovcrhtmg oti the west byafin^^ly-wooddd 
.hiiif whiich still bears the traces of the 
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park belon^ng to the deserted p4lc of 
Withara house, an old seat of the Abing-^ 
doxi family. 

The rale now expands itself into a spa-^ 
cious amphitheatre^ bounded by some 
striking hills, in the centre of which the 
majestic towers, domes, and spires df 
Oxford burst upon the sight, appearing 
|>roudIy ranged behind the thick shade 
of the venerable groves. Here the Ish di- 
odes itself into various small channels, 
as it travetsfes the meadows of Witham, 
leaving Oxford ort the left, and passing 
through several handsome stone bridges 
Connected by a grand cause-way, which 
fbrins its principal approach from the west. 
These streams soon re-uniting, the rivet 
fums round the city towards the north- 
east; and crossed by an antieht stone bridge, 
>which was once decorated with the study 
'and gateway attributed to Friar Bacon, 
glides beautifully through the enamelled 
^nd ornamented meads of Christ Church. 
That magnificently-endowed, and admi- 
tebly-eondueted establishment, occupies 
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a yast portion of the ground on which 
Oxford stands, and exhibits some of the 
finest antient and modern structures in 
its university* These interesting objects 
(with the treasure of painting, sculpture^ 
historical grandeur, and the possession of 
literature which they contain) can be 
yrewed by few with indifFcrehce, but 
must ever be approached with . peculiar 
satisfaction by those who, like the author 
of these sheets, may justly . boast a pride 
ill having received there the acadenfiical 
part of their education. A superb walk 
of elms beneath this spacious College 
/ronts its meadow, over the deep foliage 
of which^ the Gothic buildings of Christ- 
church appear in stately pride, as they 
display themselves gradually, with a sucr 
cession of all the numerous towers of oiy: 
University, in the descent of the fsis. , j^ 
little lower it is' joined by the CherweJl^ 
flowing from the north by Banbury, and 
passing, on the eastern side of Oxfor4 
through the arches of the magnificent 
bridge of Magdalen, (close to the rich 
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Gothic tower of its College with its 
charmijig walk,) thus, together with the 
Lis, almost insulating the city and uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

The country becomes now for a while 
more enclosed, and the numerous planta- 
tions surrounding Lord Harcourt's noble 
seat of Nuneham on the Oxfordshire bank 
oithe Lis, are finely opposed by the thick 
woods. of Bagley in Berkshire, benea*3i 
which, a handsome place of Sir James 
Stonehouse appears, backed by the town 
of Abingdon, with its picturesque spire 
and long bridge. The Chiltem hills oc- 
cupy all along the back ground at a dis- 
tance, forming a waving line towards the 
south, from the high clump, of Farring- 
don to the vicinage of Aylesbury, some-- 
times cloathed with thick woods of beech, 
and at others protruding their chalky 
sides and'downish summits into the plain. 
The windings of the river through this 
great level are frequent, but its direction 
is mostly southward, a little inclined to 
the east, as it passes between two high • 
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Berkshire hills, and the long stSragglit^^ 
town of Dorchester in Oxfordshire, whMO 
antient church still displays some traits 
of its pristine magnificence, having been 
reputed the site of a bishopric. Some- 
what below this place, the Thame ad-^ 
vanoes from the north-east to meet it> 
passing through the antient bridges of 
Wheatley and Dorchester, and joining 
the Isis a little above the point where the 
ttiore modern pile of Sbillingford Bridgfc 
crosses both combined ; at this junction 
Ihe Thames first obtains its proper name, 
being originally called Thamesh from the 
union of the Thame and the Isis. Varioui 
are the smaller streams which contribute 
originally to create the Thame j some de-* 
T;cending from the central parts of Buck^ 
inghamshire, some even from the borders 
of Hertfordshire, and many froni thC: 
lower parts of Oxfordshire ; not a few of 
these make their pfetensions to be re-r 
puted the heads of the Thames, and per^ 
haps their title might stand every tesifc 
ynt\i the beads of the Isis, eicfept that d[ 



^J 
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^stanc^t The country through which 
the Tkame flows is not ren^arkably plea** 
sant, but the high tower of Thame 
Church is a striking object, and the an-» 
ticnt manaiQCi of Lord Abingdon in its 
4a.eighbourhood is worthy of observation, 
erobowered in the groves of Rycot-Park* 
ShilUngford Bridge occupies a romantic 
position) which strikes the eye more 
strongly from being unlike the rest of the 
country, which bears an open and dreary 
aspect ; the more antient pile of Walling* 
ford Bridge succeeds below its town, and 
Mungewell, a pleasant seat of the Biahc^ 
of Durham, graces the Oxfordshire bank 
of the Thames. The inclination of that 
river from Wallingford to Pangboum is 
almost due south, but it there begins to 
form a considerable circle by the east to 
the north, below Reading, till it reaches 
Henley, and then another by the north- 
east to the south, to approach Maiden- 
head, from whence its direction is nearly 
south-east with various windings, till it 
passes Windsor and Stanes, -It then 
Y4 
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makes a vast circle by the south to the 
cast, till it reaches Brentford ; after which 
its direction is principally to the . north- 
cast as it approaches London, turning 
then in a bold swell to the east, and 
maintaining that direction, after disport- 
ing itself in various broad curves as an 
aestuary, till falling into the sea, it^forms 
that deeip bay, which penetrates far into 
the kingdom in dividing the counties of 
Essex and Kent. So much for the course 
of this important river, which I have 
given a short, description of distinctly 
from the objects that attend it, .as those 
objects now begin to increase in magni- 
tude and beauty, and consequently to de- 
mand^ a niore particular attention, 

A little below Wallingford the Thames 
forms an indented valley through the 
range of the Cotteswpld hills, which losing 
insensibly their downish ch^-racter, be-^ 
come at last adorned with most qf thjs^ 
varied beauties of art and nature, ^that, 
could be comprehended within their out-.; 
Jine, High beech woods govqr their si49^. 
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and summits, while rich meadows at-e 
tend the descent of the river ; town^s and 
villages are sprinkled about in all direc- 
tions, and magnificent seats appear oii 
the heights which overhang the Oxford* 
shire and Berkshire banks. Basildon, the 
modem creation of Sir Francis Sykes, and 
Caversham Park, the striking territory of 
Major Marsac, are the places most likely 
to attract the eye forcibly ; beneath the 
latter, the handsome county town of 
Beading occupies a pleasant position, and 
the valley formed by the TJiames expands 
into a rich plain, fiill of verdure, woods, 
and population, , 

The Kennet here joins its tributary wa- 
ters, flowing eastward from the Downs 
of Wiltshire, where it rises near a village 
of that name. This tract obtains the 
title of the MarJhorough Dowm, to dis- 
tinguish it from the still more extensive 
range of the Salisbury Plains in the same 
county, from which it is divided by a 
broad and rich vale. It is boldly iparkcd 
mti especially where its extremities ter- 
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minate abraptly towards the great and 
populous vale which includes the cloath* 
ing towns of North Wiltshire ; and these 
boundaries^ commanding striking views 
towards the ridge of Salisbury Plain far 
to the west, the borders of Somerset- 
shire adjoining to Bath, and the upper 
districts of Glocestershire, are adorned 
with several fine seats, among which the 
Marquis of Lansdown*s highly-oma- 
mented and well-disposed domain of 
Bow«-Wood is most to be admired. The 
interior of these downs is chiefly remark- 
able for its beautiful swells, and the ver«- 
dure of its extensive pasture, overspread 
with numberless flocks of sheep, each at- 
tended by its shepherd, and a watchful 
dog. Except where agriculture has of 
late encroached on their sides and sum- 
mits, these appear the sole denizens of the 
surrounding wilds, which in fine weather 
by no means impress a stranger with 
melancholy, bearing a smiling aspect, that 
differs widely from the rugged tracts of 
the Yorkshire moors> or cv^n.thc dreary 
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iieaths of Surry. Kemains of aatiquiti" 
are frequent in this open country, whic^ , 
was long the seat of wars, and still pre- 
serves their vestiges in various encamp^ 
inents and numerous tumuli, of which 
one called Silbury Hill, near Beckhamp- 
ton, is the largest in England. The 
Saxon boundary of Wodensdike, or 
Wansdike, ig in high preservation here, 
running in a line aslant the Downs 
towards the south-east; Avcbury als^ 
exhibits the ,remains of a Druid's temple, 
and those vast stones called *' Tke Griy 
Withers,'' are Scattered irregularly alxmt 
the couiitry, composed of materials not 
unlike those of btonche^igc. Towns arc 
thinly sprinkled, but neat farm-houses 
occupy many sheltered spots, and villages 
follow the various bourns formed by the 
streams, that of the Kennet being the 
inost considerable. Marlborough makes 
^me figure on its banks, whose castle 
has undergone various transformations, 
|)eing at one time a, strong fortress and % 
' ^ royal residence, tj^en becoming a scat 
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of the Dukes of Somerset, who built the 
present house, and now being converted 
into one of the principal inns on the Bath 
xoad. There are . no remains of the old 
fort, except its keep, which is ascended 
by a circular winding walk between cut 
hedges, and by its easy rise contributes 
to the amusement of the numerous tra- 
velers who frequent these gardens. The 
wooded tract of Severnake Forest^ sur^ 
(Touhding the p^rk and mansion of Xx>rd 
Aylesbury, and intersected by his nu* 
jncrous ridings, covers the hills on the 
south-east of MarlbQroi:tgh in front of the 
borough of Great Bedwin, round which 
the Kennet winds in a, compass by the 
north, passing by the tovvn of Ranjsbury, 
and the antient seat of Littlecotjt to 
Hungerford, 

The valley of the Kennet enlarges into 
a considerable plain^^ as it approaches 
Nev^bury, beneath Lord Craven's woods 
of Benham Park, and its two ornamented 
gateways, where the Downs of Hapip- 
. shire succeeding to those of Wiltshire 
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range themselves in bold forms towards 
the south above the plantations of Lord 
Porchester. A delightfnl vale succeeds 
pervading much of the pleasant county 
of Berks, well-ornamented with seats, 
wroods, and villages, and terminating in 
the gentle knowl on which Reading is 
situated. The Loddon brings a further 
increase to the Tliames somewhat lower, 
rising a little within the limits of Hamp- 
shire, and pursuing a north-east direction. 
This small stream, traversing a charming 
country, adds a considerable ornament to 
the delightful place and park of Lord 
Rivers, at Stratfield Saye, and skirts those 
commons which unite afterwards witK 
Windsor Forest. 

The Thames^ thus augmented, swells 
into a majestic river, full of commercial 
craft, and glides in a broad silver mirrour 
through the plain, till it becomes en- 
gulphed amidst the fine chain of hills 
surrounding Henley. A more beautifully- 
marked country than this cannot easily 
be formed by the most romantic fancy^ 
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and nature has placed this British pant-^ 
dise within forty miles of the capital of 
<Mir country, to decorate the banks of its 
, principal river* The Thames throughouC 
divides the counties of Oxford and Buck- 
ingham from Berkshire, rolling in a broad 
transparent stream between hills cloathed 
profusely with beech woods, and oma- 
ntented with the splendid seats of some 
of our principal nobility. The extensive 
and finely-disposed territoty of* Lord 
|i4almesbury i3ears among these a strbng 
pre-eminence, covering several bold hilfe 
veith its plantations, between the hoIloWs 
rf which, delightful lawns descend to thi 
margin of the river. The exquisite tast« 
of the late General Conway formed this 
charming place, to v^hich its present 
iioble owner has added a stately raansioit 
on one of the • highest points in th^ 
grounds. Every effort of successful art 
to aid and improve nature has been uged 
here, nor can any thing be imagined more 
singularly beautiful than the succession 
of view3 from the principal terrace, which, 



Winding along the summits of the lawns 
abore their hollows, and profusely de- 
corated with evergreens, exhibit all the 
striking features of this enchanting district 
to the highest advantage. Immediately 
below, the handsome town of Henley 
covefs the Oxfordshire bank, whose lofty 
flint tower and elegant stone bridge form 
distinguished objects, from whichever, 
fcide they are viewed, and more especially 
from the terrace of Park Place. 

A little below Henley, on the Oxford* 
tihire bank, the delightful district of 
Fawley Court> the seat of Mr. Freeman, 
expands itself in great beauty, covering a 
fiae undulating range of hills with its 
plantations, woods, and terraces, and 
commanding a variety of beautiful pros* - 
pects, in which the bold sweep formed by 
the^Thames, with its two subsecjuent long 
reaches, and the church, with the town 
of Henley, present the principal objects. 
Charming drives penetrate these woods, 
and follow the terraces with excellent de-* 
6ign> ka^g each way €0 the housed 
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ijvhich stands In .the flat near the livdiV . 
Buckinghamdiire soon succeeds to Ox-. 
fbrdshire, where a small stream descends. 
from the north to the Tliames, passing by 
the pleasant village of Hambleden, whose . 
ornamented parsonage and venerable old 
hall command delightful views. I must 
break the thread of my description here^ 
to speak in grateful remqmbrance, with 
a merited degree of enthusiasm, of thq 
friendly ajid hospitable reception I .for 
many years, found at the hall-house of 
Hambleden, then occupied by my amiable 
relation Mr. Lockwood, when it wascour 
stantly the seat of cheerfulness and good- 
humqur, dispensing to a numerous £amily 
and assembl£^ge of friends all the choicest 
blessings of society. 

On the opposite shore of Berkshire 
stands the handsome mansion of Culbam 
Court, with its pleasant appendage of 
Bose-Hill, and Buckinghamshire soon 
again claims our notice by the ivied walls 
of Medmenham Abbey, consecrated some 
years ago to a novel kind of mockery of 
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monastic institutions. Delightful woods 
cover all this tract of country, through 
which various drives arc connected with, 
the great road, crossing it to the seats of 
Danesfield and Harleford. The forn^er 
of these, ■ surrounded by an antient en- 
canipmcnt, crowns a hill immediately 
above Mc4jnenham, and the latter, en-^ 
vironcd by various swelling groves, oc- 
cupies a knowl of extreme verdure rising 
gexitly above the Thames. This charming 
river now appears in all its glory, tra- 
versing a more extensive vale, and wash-' 
ing almost the walls of Bysham Abbey 
in Berkshire, as it approaches the old 
town of Marlow in Buckinghamshire, 
placed beneath a noble hill on the Berk- 
shire side, which is thickly overspread for 
a great extent from its summit to its base ' 
with beech woods. At the extremity of 
this, vale, it is joined by a small stream 
near the village of Woborn, which de- 
scends, from the interior of Buckingham- 
shire, from the north-west, ornamenting 
th.e.iiac jeat ^rf We$t Wycombe in its 
Z 
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passa^geV tLttd flowing thrdtigh the Mar- 
quis of Lansdown's lawns near High Wy- 
combe. 

This is. indefed an interesting country, 
both in its aspect, in its seats, and in the 
character of its inhabitants, new objects 
starting up on every side to command our 
attention. Surrounded by woods,^ the 
antient town of Beaconsfield exhibits its 
venerable church and wide street, above 
which the elegant retirement of the late 
Edmund Burke fronts the classic ground 
of Hall-Barn, the old seat of the Waller 
family, which preserves a happy mixture 
of the formal magnificence of antient 
gardening, united with some nice touches 
of modern improvement, within its spa- 
cious outline. Every thing here perpfetu- 
ates the memory of the poet, the favour- 
ite haunts of his meditation being still 
recorded, his bench and his dell preserved 
with care, and his tomb regarded With 
veneration. The house also was the seat 
of hospitality in the life-time of its late 
worthy owner, Mr. Waller^ i^htte, dur- 

7 
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ittg a long course of years, I experienced 
the same kindness and attention which I 
before commemorated at HamUede^y 
both these neighbouring femilies being 
nearly allied, and keeping up the plca- 
santest intercourse with each othen 

It is a melancholy pleasure to retrace 
these, interesting scenes, where the fervid 
imagination of youth and the society of 
friends (who are now dither no naore, 
ot removed from these once-favoured 
spots) combined to create charms which 
can never be renewed when life inclines 
towards its descent. Favoured by these 
circumstances, I had frequent opportuni^ 
ties of surveying the delightful spots of 
Hamtleden and Hall-Barn, with their 
vicinage, in the most interesting manner, 
and of repeatedly pervading the whole 
surrounding country in those various ex- 
cursions of walks and rides, which a 
cheerful domestic circle, enlivened by a 
succession of friendly visitors, is sure to* 
inspire. This second digression, flowing 
from the same source with my former. 
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itiust be defended by the same apology 
^of gratitude for the past ; it has led me in 
each instance to a short distance from 
the banks of the Thames, to which it is 
BOW time to return. 

The upland country, which encircles 
the groves and thick woods o£ Penn, 
Hampden, and Beaconsfield, terminates 
towards the west and the south in a wav- 
ing line of hills, facing on one side the 
vale of Marlow, and on the other the 
"more spacious plain bounded by the emi- 
nences of Windsor Park and Forest, in 
front of which the regal display of their 
Castle makes a most impressive figure. 
Throughout the whole of these two dif- 
ferent vales the windings of the Thames 
form the most interesting features, and 
the command which this eminence ob- 
tains over that great river, with its rich 
surrounding scenery, has covered it pro- 
fusely with the seats of the noble and 
opulent. 

Dropomore Hill, the new. creation of 
Lord Grenville, fronts Windsor Castle 
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directly, its contiguity to which, a^ well 
as its easy distance from the metropolis, 
and the charms of the surrounding 
country, prove the taste and judgment 
which formed it for the occasional retire- 
ment of a minister of state from the du- 
ties of his office. The neighbouring and 
connected territories of Taplow andCliefF- 
den, have still superior points of view 
from their bold positions, and the latter 
in particular embellishes a long reach of 
the ThameSy which terminates in the 
stately stone bridge of Maidenhead, with 
an almost perpendicular bank of rich 
wood, decorated with temples and other 
ornamental buildings. These places arc 
too well known to need a minute descrip- 
tion from my pen, but one sequestered 
spot at CliefFden, where a clear spring 
under the covert of a thick wood bursts 
forth and joins the river, should not be 
unnoticed. To those who navigate the 
Thames for pleasure, its retired position,^ 
the coolness of its surrounding shades, 
and it& access to the numerous walks of 

Z3 
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the place, abundantly recommend it. 
Hedsor-house, the seat of Lord Boston^ 
is the last of these magnificent villas 
towards the west, and principally 'fronts 
the vale leading to Mario w, though it has 
sQaie<:6mmand of the other sweep of the 
tiver, and the scenery about Windsor. It 
is a large pile, surrounded by considemble 
rising plantations on a high ridge, de- 
scending precipitately into the level at a 
short distance from Woborn, and near 
the spot where the Thames makes its sud- 
den turn to approach Maidenhead Bridge 
beneath the wooded bank of CliefFden. 
That river has here formed an island, 
which Sir George Young has not only 
planted and adorned, but even embel- 
lished with a handsome house, connect- 
ing it by a bridge with the Berkshire 
shore. Though a singular position for a 
residence, this new creation must ^W an 
additional beauty to this striking part of 
the Thames, as the plantations grow up ; 
the .pleasant retired village of Cookham is 
close to it, and the town of Maidenhead, 
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in the descent of the river, not far dis-^ 
tant, 

We may now be considered as almost 
satiated with the beautiful scenery, which 
from Wallingford for so long and circu- 
itous a tract has embellished the banks <)f 
tJie Thames i and nature seems for a whiie 
to repose in one of those dead flats, which 
often follow her exertions in emerging 
from the mountains ^lid vallies she has 
formed, into a spacious level. Other oh* 
jects, now, however, arrest our attentioti, 
without being attracted by the mimic 
display of Monkey Island, further than 
regards its whimsical singularity in shew- 
ing so many resemblances of that animal 
to man. There is, indeed, nothing else 
in that flat district to entice the eye, 
which, languishing for the fine scenes it 
ha:^ left behind, views the great expanse 
before it almost with horror, and dwells 
with momentary amusement on any 
trifle which it can -seize in its passage. 
This idea can alone account for the intro- 
duction of an exhibition so totally con- 

Z4 
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trary to the nature of the country in 
which it is placed, and so full of absur- 
dity\ia.eyejy other point of observation. 

After a short progress, not far from the 
broad Tower of Bray, once men^orable for 
its pplitic.yicar, bolder objects, of a dif^ 
fercnt kiiid from any we have passed, 
begin to occupy tho whole of bur atten- 
tipn,^and the;nti«ierous towers of Wiijudsor 
Cajtle, from the proud elevation of its 
roMcJc, form an assemblage of commanding 
features, which are in no other direction 
approached with so strong an effect as 
across this great intervening flat. The 
noble edifice of Eton College, backed by 
its venerable groves, and ever-interesting 
to so. many of the first youths in England, 
create a striking addition to the vast ob- 
ject in front, as it enlarges to our view 
with the ^JCtended display of its nume- 
rous bastions and Stc George's. Chapcl,- 
bacjced l?y tn.e tpwn of Windsor and the 
eii^incnces of, its great Park and Forest, 
whidti now form a grand and striking 
outlipe. Gray's elegant ode impresses^ 
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itself forcibly on a strangers recollection, 
as he approaches af Eton its consecrated 
objects ;, how much more powerfully then 
must an Etonian feel it, when he reviews 
" the antique towers , the distant spires ythe 
JUlds helovd in vainP'' An air of supe- 
rior grandeur and propriety marks the 
whole of this pile, far beyond our other 
similar foundations, for Westminster has 
nothing in architecture, except its Abbey, 
to boa$t of; and Winchester, though 
princely in its endowment, and venerable 
in its antiquity, is but an irregular mass, 
when compared with Eton. The beauty 
also of this situation on the Thames in full 
view of Windsor and its groves, which 
inspire a pleasing gloom unmixed with 
melstncholy, cannot fail of striking for- 
cibly on the imagination. 

The* royal palace of Windsor Castle 
rise^4ft grandeur as we approach it,' and 
the vfew from its terrace (which sur- 
rouixjis it every where, except to the 
west) is most commanding as well as 
beautiful, taking in an immense outline 
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over a number of counties, and limited 
only towards the south by the spacious 
amphitheatre formed by the wooded hills 
of its Park and Forest* To describe the 
features of a spot so well known, and so_ 
constantly visited, is unnecessary ; where- 
fore I shall close my account with this 
appropriate observation, that the Thames 
forms a principal feature throughout the 
great expanse below, and that the im- 
mense plain through which it rolls ap- 
pears the work of its creation, as this 
^ superb river collects its tributary forces, 
and seems to march in state towards the 
metropolis of our island* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The Thames, and its auxiliary streams^ 
continued — Fast plain traversed by the 
Thames below Windsor — Cooper s IJilh 
Runny-Mead f Egham, Stanes, andLale- 
ham — Mr. Fox's seat on St. Jnns Hill 
near Chertsey — Fine prospect from that 
' eminence — Still greater view from the 
, ridge of St. George's Hill — Jwiction of 
The Colne and the Wey with the 
Thames — Wbborn Farm — Lord Port^ 
mores seat at Weybridge — The Duke of 
York's fine place of Oatlands, and its 
Grotto — AshleyPark-'-Walton onThames, 
and the villas on its common — Walton 
Bridge, and the adjacent seat of Lord 
Tanierville — Descent of the Thames to 
Sunbury and Hampton — The late Mr. 
GarricJts Villa, and Temple of Shai* 
speare — Hampton Court Palace, its Gar* 
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dettf and its Parks — Junction of The 
Mole of Surry with the Thames — The 
peculiar character of that romantic river ^ 
its winding coursey and the seats and 
towns which adorn its hanks — Thames 
Ditton — Kingston- — Ham — Petersham— 
superb villas about Twickenham , Isle- 
worth, and Richmond — Delightful view 
from Richmond Hill — Richmond Park, 
and the site of its Palace-;— Richmond 
Gardens, and the opposite view of Sion 
House with its Park, Sion Hill, and 
Osterley Park. 

Emerging with the Thames from the 
groves and splendid towers of Windsor, 
we observe the ridge, which before formed 
a distant boundary on the Buckingham- 
shire $ide, gradually losing itself In the 
blue horizon, and- the level becoming 
unbounded, except v/here the insulated 
hill of Harrow exhibits its lofty spire, 
amidst tufted groves, and tbe miore dis- 
tant heights of Hampstead and Highgatc 
appear in the back ground. The Surry 
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^liore is far more elevated, and the bold 
cminencie of Cooper's Hill, protruding 
from the extreme point of Windsor Park 
before the many ornamented villas of 
Englefield Green, form a striking hairier 
at last to the plain on the south. Beneath 
it, the Thames washes the verdant level of 
Runny Mead, memorable of yore for. the . 
signature of Magna Charta, but now 
chiefly distinguished by being the spot oni 
which Egham races arc celebrated. A 
little below, the new and handsome stone 
bridges of Stanes and Chertscy divide 
Surry from Middlesex, between which 
Laleham exhibits the singular feature of 
a ruined and almost deserted viHagc, 
close to the river Thames, and in the 
midst of a' populous and flourishing 
colmtry. Mr. Wood's extensive groves, 
surrounding his old seat at Littleton^ 
cover a large tract of this level behind 
Laleham on the east ; and on the south- 
west, the well-inhabited town of Chertsey 
with its whitened church presents a dis- 
tinguished object ; many respectable fe- 
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families have sought a residence in this 
town ajtid its vicinage, and the remains 
of its antient abbey have long ago been 
converted into a modem house. 

This part of Surry and Middlesex is 
particplary marked by abrupt hills, which, 
rising in the midst of a vast plain, appear 
when viewed from its distant boundaries 
like islands elevating themselves from a 
lake. Harrow, in the centre of the level 
of Middlesex, is the most distinguished 
of these eminences; and those of St. 4^nne 
ahd St. George, in Surry, bear a similar 
character,, though they all differ in their 
featiircs materially. Harrow on the Hill^ 
so emphatically called, has the advantc^ge 
of a more extended flat around it, and 
attracts the eye powerfully by the rich 
groves which adorn its summit, and its 
handsome spire, which in almost every 
direction appears to emerge from them. 
Thus» it forms a peculiar land-piark to 
the intervening flat, and the distsMnt 
heights which appear to bound it, rising 
^tsclf alone about ten miles on the north- 
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West of London ; but here the charm 
ceases, for the view most commonly dis- 
appoints the expecting travellery objects 
being universally. wanting in so vast an 
expanse, as the wearied eye again and 
again descries the circle. The towers and 
domes of our capital, involved in sntoke,^ 
appear here in an unpleasant point xyi 
view, not being relieved by alny intervdn*- 
ing shades of sufficient consequende, and 
the Thames being invisible, except iit timet 
of flood ; the rapges of the Kentish hills 
and the Surry downs are too distant to 
have their full effect as boundaries; and 
the groves of Windsor, with its^nobte 
fabric, no where appear so little impo- 
sing, an arid and nearly uniform level 
of cornfields and pastures insulating the 
eminence, from whose abrupt rise Har- 
row perhaps loses some of those advan* 
tages which should be connected with 
it, as a bird's sight view is seldom that 
which a painter would select as roost ex- 
cellent in landscape. Harrow has, how- 
ever, still to boast one of the most ex- 
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tensive prospects this kingdom can shew j 
and on the north, the ridge of Bushy 
Heath, adjoining to Hertfordshire, cir- 
cumscribes the horizon ^at a favourable 
distance across the extensive commons 
of Pinner, exhibiting some fine features ; 
nor. are Hampstead and Highgate too far 
removed to be striking features. It caur 
not also be too highly spoken of, when 
viewed as an external object, even from 
the most remote heights where it can be 
discerned, its church and its wood being 
most happily placed ; within, it contains 
a fichool, which is excellently conducted, 
a^d ha3 rivalled our greater foundaticms 
frequently in the scholars, with, whom it 
has frequently done honour to the Britifh 
establishments for the education of youth. 
St. Anne's Hifl starts up . abruptly on 
the south-west of Chertsey, having once 
also been the site of a monastery, which 
was once I understand dependant on the 
other, and of which there are yet some 
small remains on the extreme point of 
the eminence. The lower parts of it are 
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cloatlicd with woodi but the ridge is al- 
most level, after it gets above the en- 
closures, presenting a delightfully-verdant 
walk to the neighbourhood, and termi- 
nating in two venerable elms, where the 
descdnt is almost perpendicular into the 
plain. The prospect here i^'more happily 
marked than at Harrow", yet wonderfully 
extensive, except towards the south and 
west, where the bliiff point of CooperV 
Hill excludes the view of Windsor, and 
the bare ridges of Bagshot Heath circuni- 
scribe the horizon. On the east, the 
Sufry Downs appear well ranged behind 
the nearer heathy ridge of St. George's 
hills, and with the eminences of Norwood, 
Sydenham, and the more distant summit 
of Shooter's hill in Kent, together with 
those of Highgate, Hampstead, Bu^hy, 
and Harrow, in Middlesex, form the 
outline of that immense plain, in whicb 
the dome of St. Paul's Cathedral, and 
■ the lofty pile of Westminster Abbey, 
enveloped in perpetual smoke, mark the. 
proud position of the metropolis of Eng-' 
Aa 
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iMid, surrounded by a numerous tribe of 
villages, and a most abundant populatioru 
The Thames here shews itself to great 
advantage, making a bold sweep to ap- 
proach Chertsey Bridge, and intersecting 
the plain with its various meanders. A 
little under this terrace, encircled by. 
plantations, and adorned with the most 
exquisite taste of classic decoration, 
stands the delightful villa which forms 
the retirement of the Hon. Charles 
James Fox. Observations on political 
characters are altogether foreign to the 
design of this work, or the disposition of 
its author, especially, as he is no farther ac- 
quainted with the gentleman now men- 
tioned, than by having accidentally met 
him many years ago at Berne in Switzer- 
land, and there passed a few hours in his 
company. He had then a short oppor- 
tunity of witnessing those convivial ta- 
lents, and that happy ease of manner for 
which Mr. Fox has been so long and 
justly admired, and by which so many 
have been fascinated. In this elegant re- 
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treat, that onccfbusy statesman is said to . 
forget his public occupations, and amuse 
himself with rural sports, and literary- 
pursuits. Neither is his retirement soli- 
tary or , unsociiable, for various youths of 
high consequence in his line of politics, 
are his frequent visitors, and some of the 
most respectable families in hi? vicinage 
have formed that strong attachment to, 
him, which his talents are prone to create, 
and his manners to rivet most forcibly. 

St. George's Hill presents an oblong 
ridge in the midst of those wild com- 
mons which extend, with little intervals, 
from Walton and Weybridge, almost to 
Bagshot, occupying in its range nearly 
the whole space from Weybridge to 
Cobham. It is of very considerable mag- 
nitude, running out into vast angles, 
which protrude themselves into the plain 
between deep hollows, and its summit is 
almost entirely level, being marked by a 
few clumps of firs at certain distances 
from each other, and adorned with turfed 
drives winding round the angles, which 
Aa 2 
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arc understood to. have been originally 
made by the Portmore family. They arc 
curiously contrived, pervading every part 
of this ridge iji circular mazes, so as to vary 
the scenery delightfully, and to present 
a charming airing to the vicinage. On 
the south-vrest angle are the perfect 
remains of a very considerable Roman 
' encampment, which is attributed by Mr. 
Gough, in his fine edition of Camden's 
feritannia, to Caefar, who is supposed to 
have crossed the Thames below Oatlaijds. 
St. George's Hill is not only greatly 
larger, but considerably higher than that of 
St. Anne, though it rises so imperceptibly 
at first from the plain that this circum- 
stance does not immediately impress it- 
self as you. advance towards it* Its upper 
parts are naore abrupt, and in some of 
the hollows^ almost perpendicular ; when 
viewed from a distance its elevation is most 
distinguishable, as all its protruding angles 
then appear united in one mass, stretch*- 
ing across the horizon, and differently 
featured from all the eminences of this 
country. The prospect it commands is 
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almost unbounded OTcrMiddlesex^ Buck- 
inghamshire, Hertfordshire, Essex, and 
Kent, tx) the north and east, but Cooper's 
Hill ahd Bagshot Heath form a strong, 
though by no means a near, outline oti 
the west, beyond which (towards Jh6 
south) the ridge called '' The mgs Back;" 
between Guildford and Famhain, termi- 
nates in a bold clump, and the points ^ 
the Hind'he^d Hilis, in Sussex, on the 
Portsmouth road, rise to view, piled on 
each other like Pelion over Ossa. From 
this clump, above Guildford, the whole 
range of the Surry Downs extends in a 
waving line, rising abruptly with the 
high street of that county town from the 
bridge over the Wiy^ which forms the in- 
termediate valley, to a very considerable 
eminence. These bold summits create 
the southern boundary to St.' George's 
Hill as far as Croydon, distinguished by 
various plantations, and a great number 
of fine parks and seats, beyond which 
some distant parts of Kent close the pros- 
pect, . as the eye in its circle approaches 
Aa3 
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the cast, one of which (near Sevenoaks) 
is crowned with the singular clump of 
The Knockholt Beeches. Richmond Hill, 
appearing to advance from the east beau- 
tifully towards the eye, cloathed with 
thick groves, hides London from our 
view, but its attendant cloud denotes the 
position of the capital, and the two hills 
of Highgate and Hampstead appear in 
their usual bold display as we pursue the 
circle towards the north gradually. Har- 
row on the Hill takes a prominent position 
in this level, backed by the ridges of 
Bushy Heath and Moor Park ; westward 
again from the north, a very high and 
distant spot in Buckinghamshire is 
marked with a clump planted by the late 
Lord Despenser, not far from Wycombe^ 
and called Whittington Park. Few points ' 
in England command so extended an 
horizon ; and the almost desert wildness, 
which prevails on the west and the south, 
is singularly contrasted by the numerous 
towns, villages, and cultivated districts 
on each other side. Some of the i^e^ret^ 
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objects are peculiarly striking, among 
which the majestic pile of Windsor 
Castle stands pre-eminent ; the great 
mass of Hampton Court Palace also makes 
a conspicuous figure, and the groves and 
shrubberies of St. Anne's Hill finely over- 
hang the town of Chertsey. B^low, the 
Thames winds in several bold sweeps 
through the meads which separate Shep- 
pcrton from Weybridgc, beneath the p^rk 
of Lord Portmore, and the long-extended 
plantations of Oatlands. 

The Colne advances from the north to 
meet the Thames near Stanes, making a 
great compass by the east as it traverses 
this level. Rising under the Chiltern 
hills not far from Dunstable, it first flows 
towards the south-west, passing betweci> 
the eminence on which the reniains of 
Veralam are visible, and the oppojsite hill 
covered with the town and venerable 
Abbey of St. Albans. At Rickmans*- 
worth it forms a charming valley be- 
neath the groves of Moor Park, whose 
splendid, though heavy edifice, was ori- 
Aa. 4 
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ginally built by Sir John Vanbjugh for 
our. naval hero Lord Anson. J'he Gad^ 
from Berkhampstead, and the Missboum 
fropi Amersham, with various simil^ 
small streams, join it in its course tp 
Uxbridge, the Missboum pervading a sweet 
vale, confined between beech woods, and 
decorated with a noble sheet of water at 
Mr. Drake's fine place of Shardelois, op- 
posite to which the ornamented grounds 
siirrounding the parsonage of Amersham 
rise in great beauty above that neat town. 
Below Uxbridge, The Colne fall? into a 
flat, which continues to the junctign of 
its principal branch with the Thames near 
Stanes ; another division of it traverses 
the extensive level of Hounslow Heath 
by Stanwell and Feltham, and at last 
crosses a part of Bushy Park to mee^ the 
Thames near Teddingtop. 

The Wey rises in two branches in the ' 
eastern part of Hampshire, bordering oq 
Surry, one of wrhich forms a pleasant vale 
to Farnham. After their union, theif 
course is eastward by Godalraing, fill 
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joined by a third stream from the south^^ 
after which the Wey flojvs northvvrard, a 
little inclined to the east, by the liiUy 
1$own of Guitdford, ?pd through Lwd 
Portmore'3 park, to reach the Thames ber 
low the pleasant village of Weybcidg^ 
This litde river ^ws for the most part 
through an undistinguished level below 
Guild^rd, and isjoined by the two canals 
of the Basingstoke and Guildford navi^ 
g^tion |iear the end of its course ; a small 
stream from Chobbham also meets it, pas- 
sing beneaf^ a waving ridge covered with 
the plantations and fine seats of Ottershaw 
and Botleys, and surrounded by wild 
heaths, in the centre of which that great 
expanse of water, called tfie Sfiire Pond^ 
swells almost into the dignity of a lake. 

Jhe ThameSf in the mean while, ad- 
vances in stately grandeur through the 
handsome stone pile of Chertsey bridge^ 
from whence a most beautiful and ver- 
dant amphitheatre on, the Surry bank 
marks its progress, ornamented with the 
elegant display of Woborn farm, (the 
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creation of Mr. Southcote,) Lord Port* 
more*$ well-wooded park, and the far 
more striking outline of Oatlands. That 
place was formed with exquisite taste and 
design by the late Duke of Newcastle, 
who augmented it greatly ;by subsequent 
additions from the common of Waltoni 
which are likely to be still further in- 
creased by a general inclosure. Planta- 
tions of every kind flourish eminently in 
this paradise, extending in an easy wav- 
ing line from Weybridge to Walton 
Bridge, and adorned with a noble sheet 
of water, which was very judiciously 
made to appear connected with //it 
Thames. The Grotto of Oatlands has 
been deservedly admired as a fine work 
of art, and the sequestered dell in which 
it is placed. On a small lawn overshadowed 
with a thick grove, still farther recom- 
mends it ; but the grand terrace in front 
of the house forms the most striking. fea- 
ture in this noble place. It was originally 
a strait walk in the old formal style of 
gardening, but the Duke of Newcastle 
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very wisely modernized it into a grassy 
lawn,' descending occasionally in fine 
hoUows towards the water, and still pre- 
serving its pristine magnificence, but 
without the offensive appcndagfc of ex- 
treme regularity. The ground is every 
where most happily disposed, sinking 
occasionally into the most charming ver- 
dant hollows, and marked with a profu- 
sion of the finest old trees, admirably 
plaocd to embellish the landscape. The 
profepiict it commands towards St. Anne's 
Hill, Cooper s Hill, and the otitline of 
Bucbinghamshife> Middlesex, and Hert- 
fordshire, is much the same with that 
already described from St. George's Hill, 
which overhangs it, but still more dis- 
tinct in its outline of objects, as they arc 
taken from a less elevated point. The 
nearer scenery is astonishingly beautiful, 
where the Thames rolls between its ena- 
melled meadows, dividing the counties 
of Middlesex and Surry, crossed at last by 
the high arches of Walton bridge, beyond 
which a further reach is distinguishable 
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almost as far ^ Sunbury. Oatlands is 
qow the residence of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of York, who has lately added 
considerably to the house in a species of 
Gothic, casing the whole with stone^ but 
without aiming appatently at any mate* 
rial ei^ect^ beyond that of convenience and 
elegance. Its, position being near the 
centre of th^ terrace, great powers of 
architecture as well as expence must 
have been required to create a. palace 
equal to the spot it commands, and it 
may have been more judicious to avoid 
attracting the eye by the figure and re- 
gularity of a superb pile, which might at 
last fall short of its effect. On an op- 
posite projection of the terrace, the Duke 
of Newcastle had built the shell of a 
magnificent circular chapel and mausiO- 
leum, crowned with a dome, but it re- 
mains yet unfinished ; a thick wood sue- 
<jeeds, where the walk connects itself 
with the drive, ^hich passes through the 
park on the opposite side of the house, 
some fine sweeps of the Thames being 
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visible, as the road advances to the two 
lodges, which form the principal entrance 
to this place, close to Walton bridge, 

Ashley Park, the seat of Sir Henry 
Fletcher, here closes in with Oatlands, 
covering a large tract of ground adjoin- 
ing to Walton, and exhibiting much of 
the magnificence of former times, con- 
nected with the hospitality of the past 
and present. The house is a large pile, 
built originally by Wolsey, and added to, 
as well as modernized, by the late Lord 
Shannon, though not quite in an appro- 
{>riate style with the old' stracture, Italian 
windows being substituted for the antient 
English, and heavy parapets replacing in 
parts the pointed roofs of our forefathers-r . 
The hall, gallery, and kitchen, are noble 
apartments in a singular style, and the 
park, with the gardens, (walled in on 
every side, except towards Oatlands and 
the common,) abound in fine old trees 
and evergreens, which shade some grand 
terraces ; there are also several striking 
avenues, and one in particular, which 

. 9 
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leads to the house from Walton, is dis^ 
tingub^a^le by a happy curve ahoat its 
centife, whereby ' its effect is much im- 
proved. 

^)ie outskirts of the common adjoin- 
ing tQjAshl^y Park are decorated with 
sever^ handsome villas, among which 
one superbly fitted up and highly orna- 
mented by Mr, Peppin, is by far the most 
extensive in its domain. In a smaller, 
well laid out by its late owner j^ Mr. Shak- 
spear, the author of these sheets has (as 
a tenant) pursued his lucubrations for 
some years^ looking from its front towards 
the, distant rang^ of the Surry Downs, and 
, the nearer ridge of St. George's Hill, op- 
posite to Sir John Frederick's Park across 
a smiling common, soon alas ! to be pol- 
luted by the formality of modem enclo- 
sures. Some few shrubberies which he 
has found a pleasure in creating and em- 
bellishing, and a handsome open grove of 
elms leading to a planted mount, on 
which a small pavilion dedicated to soli- 
tude commands the contrasted views over 
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Middlesex towards Sunbury and Rich- 
mond Hill, form the favorite features of 
this j^asant little spot. The considerable 
village of Walton, extending in * three 
straggling streets happily intermixed with 
trees and fields, covers a largfe tract of 
ground between the corhmpn, Ashley 
Park, and the Thames; the venerable fabric? 
and tower of its church lappcar to much 
advantage at its eastern extremity, backed 
by some old trees, and the pleasing retreat* 
of its parsonage is an agreeable object, 
opening to a delightful view behind, 
being much improved by its present 
worthy incumbent, the Rev. Mr. D*Oyly. 
Walton Bridge is a bold structure of 
brick with stone facings, but appears ra- 
ther, deficient in ornament and too plain 
for the importance of its size ; its effect 
also is much lessened by a large white 
house on the Middlesex side, which was 
once an inn, but now is become a gen- 
tleman's seat, advancing almost to the 
very arches. ., A long-connecting cause- 
way over a channel, which seems once to 
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have been the ted of the river, and is 
still covered in times of flood, unites this' 
bridge with the Surry shore, where the 
villa of Lord Tankerville stands imme- 
diately opposite to the gates of Oatlands; 
In the delightful grounds which surround 
tills place, the bank of the Thames is de- 
corated for a considerable spate with a 
terrace admirably planted and designed, 
from whence a noble reach of that river, 
terminating in the cupola of Sunbury 
Church, is commanded with good effects 
His Lordship's kitchen gardens are veiy' 
Extensive, and he has been uncommonly 
successful in the choice and culture of 
his evergreens and exotics, which are su-^ 
pferior to most collections. 

Sunbury,. on the Middlesex bank, may' 
truly be called a '^ Village Ornecy^ 
abounding in splendid seats, most of 
which are finely situated so as to ffoiit* 
the Thames ; of these a house of Mr. 
Bohcme in the centre of that pleasant 
village, and Barwell Park, a superb tn^n^ 
sion at the eastern extremity of it, (ere- 
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ated formerly by Lord Pomfrct,) arc most 
conspicuous. This place also is remark- 
able for one of the best scholastic esta- 
blishments I have known on experience, 
where more than fcvcnty boys of the 
first families in England profit matin^\\y 
during their early years, by the uncom- 
mon care and attention bestowed on them 
by Dr. and Mrs. Moore, pursuing their 
studies and sports with the utmost regu- 
larity, and rapidly advancing themselves 
so as to be fitted for the greater fields of 
Eton, Westminster, and Winchester. 
Kempen-Park, the seat of Sir John Mus- 
grave, full of avenues, fine trees, and lux- 
uriant hawthorns, occupies all the high 
ground between Sunbury and Hampton, 
where the memory of Garrick is perpetu- 
ated by his elegant villa with its garden, 
and the temple dedicated by him to 
Shakspeare. This handsome edifice, in 
the Grecian taste, and situated at the 
edge of a small sloping lawn, which is 
well sprinkled with weeping willows and 
evergreens, looks across the verdant ex^ 
Bb 
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panse of Mokscy Hurst to the wooded 
hills of Eshcr and Claremont, command- 
ing a noble reach of the river, which ter- 
minates in the light wooden bridge of 
Hampton Court, the Middlesex bank 
being profusely cloathed with the long- 
extended groves of Bushy Park, The 
numerous turrets of the great palace pf 
Hampton Court appear in a fine confused 
mass of Gothic buildings at the extremity, 
and though irregular, bear a very vene- 
rable aspect. The modem fronts, towards 
the park and garden, have that formal 
kind of magnificence whicn prevailed in 
the reign of their founders Charles IL and 
his immediate successors, containing also 
a very superb range of apartments. These 
two fronts, meeting in a right angle, 
overlook the Thames across the park and 
gardens, both of which (being quite flat) 
are laid out in the regular style of those 
ages. Some of the avenues and single trees 
in Hampton Court Park are very grand, 
but the great walk of chesnuts (surround- 
ing a large basin) in the contiguous royal 
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park of Bushy is more striking, and the 
luxuriance of its hawthorns is very re- 
markable. 

The Mole of Surry brings a considerable 
accession of waters to the Thames, oppo- 
site to Ebmpton Court, and is the one 
of its auxiliary streams which most merits 
a specific description, being more like the 
rivers that are produced in mountainous 
districts, than those which .pervade the 
central plains of England. The Ahle rises 
in the forest of Tilgate, just within the 
borders of Sussex, pursuing first a north- 
cm direction, and then inclining west-^ 
ward to Dorking, northward again to 
Leatherhead, after v^hich it makes 
a considerable compass by the we^ 
to the north to encompass Cobham. 
Though the course of this river is short, 
its windings are very numerous, and 
it has the peculiar attribute of bury- 
ing itself in many places underground, 
and after pursuing a subterraneous course 
for some miles, bursting again into sight. 
The spots where this incident takes 

Bb2 
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place^ bear the denomination oi ^^ The 
Swallows y* and from hence the Adbk 
seems to have obtained its name. It 
flows at first through a flat and rather 
unintereisting country, till it approaches 
th&t great barrier of downs which ex* 
tdrfds through the whole of this part o£ 
Surry, proudly overlooking the wooded 
flat of Sussex. The Mole, passing beneath 
the venerable groves and avenues of 
Betchworth Castle, enters into one of 
these defiles near Dorking, where it is 
joined by another stream issuing fram 
between the Guildford downs and - the 
heathy hills bordering upon Sussex in the 
west, and passing between the paik of 
Sir Frederic Evelyn, and the plantatiotis 
of Mr. Lomax. It then forms a most 
romantic valley beneath the almost-per- 
pendiculaf height of Box-hill, (an emi* 
nence extraordinarily covered throughout 
with that shrub, which here arises to the 
dignity of a tree,) nor can a more delight- 
ful scene in nature be described than this 
narrow stripe of beauty between two 
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downish ranges, receiving a profusion of 
omanient from the magnificent villas 
which decorate it, with their structures 
and their rich plantations. Dgfkjng s^p* 
pears to great advantage from the high 
hill on which Denbighs, the seat of Jji/k. 
Denison, stands exalted^ and Mr. L^sfk^s 
fine /toodem house of Norbury crowns 
the summit of his beautifullywwooded 
park, which descending in fine shelving 
hollows overspread with evergreens^ oyet- 
looks the whole valley to Box-hill, with 
the pleasant village of Mickleham and the 
town of Dorking bejow, batkedhythe 
bold elevation of the Leith hills on the 
•border of Sussex. At Leatherhead the 
Mole ; makes its exit from tjbe hills, and 
winding through a range of coiamons by 
Stoke, the ojd seat of Sir Francis Vincent, 
almost encircles the village and shingled 
spire of Cobham, as it winds through the 
enchanting territory of Pains Hill. I'bis 
justly celebrated place was entirely the 
creation of the late Hon. Mr. Hamilton, 
who rescued it from a rude uninteresting 
Bb3 
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common, and embellished it with cveiy 
successful effort of taste and judgment 
Thick plantations cover all the steep 
banks which incline to the Male, iine 
lawns are formed between them, and the 
central hollow of these extensive grounds 
is floated by a considerable lake. The 
buildings are not numerous, but well de- 
signed and happily placed, and the temple 
of Bacchus in particular is a splendid 
room. A very considerable house was 
added by Mr. Bond Hopkinjs the lat6 
proprietor, overlooking the Mole, and the 
village of Cobham, opposite to the late 
Ix)rd Ligonier's Italian edifice of Cobham 
Park. The Mole is here crossed by two 
long bridges, after which it winds through 
a plain intersected by large commons to 
Esher, leaving Burwood Park, the seat of 
Sir John Frederick, on the left, andClare- 
mont on the right, where the superb man- 
sion erected by the late Lord Clive occu* 
pies a high eminence in the midst of its 
extensive and well- wooded park. Esher 

7 
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Race, bulk by Wolsey, but in later ages 
the favourite spot 

*< Where Kent and Nature vied for Pelham*s love," 

Stands on a gentle elev^ation aboye the 
Mole, undcrtwo finely-planted bilk w^hich 
fottn rts park, and distinguish this part 
df the country from afar m every direc^ 
tion. Little of Wolsey's atchitettute is 
discernible through the mofdernizing ad<* 
ditions of Mr. Pelham, but Esher Plactf 
still preserves, without, the figure of i 
castle. Its rooms are not so coqyeiiiently 
disposed within as might be el^eeted^ 
find its situation is too low to eomcn^nd 
the country, nor is the place so well kept 
as in forn>er times. All thd beauty of the 
Mole ceases at Esher, from whence that 
once-charn>ing river winds in unobserved 
sluggishness through an uninteresting flat 
to the villages of West and East Molesey, 
losing all the spirit of its original char 
racter, till the Thames opens to receive it 
opposite to Hampton Court. 

A great circular sweep briags that 
Bb4 ' 
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noble river from the junction o£the hhk 
to the antient county town of Kingston 
on Thames^ and its miserable wooden 
bridge^ after which it rolls through a 
range of broad meadows to Twickenham, 
the richly* Wooded heights of Richmond 
Park overhanging the level in front, and 
forming a magnificent back ground. 
Villas here abound in every directioni^ and 
the banks of the Thames from hence may 
be said to be covered with palaces, foK 
lowing each other to the eye in rapid 
' sucession, as the stream advances. Straw** 
berry Hill, a Gothic edifice formed with 
a singular degree of taste by the late Lord 
Orford, the elegant retirement of Alexan- 
der Pc^> and Marble Hall^ are the most 
striking of those on the Middlesex side, 
whik on that of Surry large avenues of 
old trees distinguish Lord Dysart's an- 
tient ihansion, Petershaip appears crowded 
lyith fine houses intermixed with wood^ 
and Richmond shews its numerous villas 
{Hied on each other^ as the hill gradually 
rises from the town to the high-woode4 
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summit of its park. The prospect from 
this justly-celebrated height is too weU 
known to need minute description, com- 
manding an infinite variety of views over 
the countries already described^ most hap- 
pily disposed, and wonderfully abundant 
in population. The nearer scene, iioW*- 
ever, is most enchanting, where the 
iM-oad silver stream of the Thames rolls iu 
mi^estic state, as well as placid beauty, 
between the green meadows, wooded 
precincts, and splendid villas of Ham, 
Petersham, Twickenham, and Islcworth, 
making a bold sweep to tt^h. the ele- 
gantly-formed stone bridge of Richmond. 
Richmond Park covers an extensive and 
high tract of ground above the town, 
being throughout finely wooded, but 
most profusely so .to cover its abrupt^ de- 
scent into the plain ; it is intersected by 
numerous roads leading to its various 
outlets, which present pleasurable' Walks 
and drives to its populous neighbourhood. 
Its Palace stodd on the Green below the 
town, bttjt all the traces of it are now 

9 
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vanished, except the garden, which ex- 
tends delightfully along the Surfy bank 
'0{ the Thames to Kew; it was onCe in- 
tended to have been rebuilt in the pafk^ 
but that design was laid aside in favotn- 
of the modern additions at Windsor; yet 
is it highly probable that some sovereign 
6f this kingdom will be tempted to re- 
sume it, by thci beauty of the spot, ?md 
its commodious distance from London. 
Nonsuch Palace, not many miles distant 
from Richmond, in the same county, has 
suffered a similar fate, and having passed 
through the hands of several private pro- 
prietors since its alienation from the 
crown, no vestiges of it now remain, 
except some old walls and avenues. Such 
is the fate of palaces, as well as of more 
humble buildings, the course of a few 
centuries sweeping them from our eyes, 
and either accident, or the instability of 
their possessors, determining their pre- 
mature fate. The gardens of Richmond, 
notwithstanding, still exhibit occasionally 
a splendid display of company, being 
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opened to the public on stated days dur* 
ing the summer ; their walks are then 
crowded with an assemblage of modern 
beaux and belles^ not inferior, perhaps, to 
those which graced the antient splendour 
of the court of Richmond. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

The Thames, and its auxiliary streams, 
concluded — Sion House — Slon BtU—Os^ 
terley — Accession of the Brent at Brent- 
ford — Keruo Bridge — Itts Palace andGar- 
dens — Great increase g/'the Thames on 
the acccession of the tide, and the union of 
almost all its component streams above 
London'-^^ Chiswici-^ — Hammersmith — 
Putney and.Fulham, with their Bridge — 
Great ridge, adorned with the villas of 
Roe-hampton, Putney Heath, and Trim^ 
bledon Common, with their various views 
— The Vandal yro«/ Croydon — JFandes* 
worth, and Clapham, with its Common 
— Battersea and its Bridge — Chelsea and 
its College — Gardens of Ranelagh and 
Vauxhall — Magnificent approach to Loh" 
don by the River — Grand display of the 
capital of England from Westminster arid 
Blaci'Friars Bridges — London Bridge, 
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and its shipping — Union of the Lea with 
the Thames— T/k? Isle ofDogs—Dept- 
ford—Greenwichy and its Hospital ^ with 
its Park — Woolwich — Extemive view 
from Shooters Hill — Fitiely featured pros^ 
pect towards the interior ofKent-^Mr^ 
Fitfs elevated seat on.Holwood'Hill-^ 
The Roding of Essex, with the Cray 
and the Dart iu Kent — Extension of the 
marshes as the Thames ad'Jances towards 
t/ie sea — Tilhury Fort^ and Gravesend-^ 
The Fortress of Sheerness in the Isle of 
Shepey, at tfie mouth of the Thames and 
the Med way — Peculiar cfiaracter of the 
Thames, and short recapitulation of the 
several objects which create its importance. 

Immediately opposite to the walks 
of Richmond, Sion House, the princely 
seat of the Duke of Northumberland, 
displays on the Middlesex shore its large 
quadrangle and towers in the midst of a 
spacious park, and the delightful villa and , 
grounds of Sion Hill, (formed by the 
late Lord Holdernesse,) attr£^ct the eye of 
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every passenger. The rich domaih of 
Osterley also glows with all the grandeur 
arising from the opulence of successful 
commerce, at the distance of about two 
miles northward of the river; its me^ 
nagerie is peculiarly striking, and superior 
to most in England, both in its extent, 
and the management of its ground. 

The Brent, flowing from the north- 
cast^ and rising not far from Bamet, adds 
the last stream of note to the Thames, 
which it receives before it reaches Lon- 
don. Except about Hendon (where the 
exquisite taste of the late Mrs. Aislabie 
created a fairy scene on its banks, 
embellishing it occasionally with the 
most magnificent display of festive deco- 
ration, and the choicest selection of com- 
pany) the Brent is but an insignificant 
river, and the long street of Brentford, 
(to which it gives a name,) with its nu- 
merous quays, does not add much beauty 
to the Thames, though it may boast of 
being the county town of Middlesex. 
Kew-bridge, at its eastern extremity, is a 
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plain but handsome structure, and the 
view it commands down the river towards 
Chiswick is very striking and beautiful. 
The present Palace of Kew, which was 
the favourite residence of the late Princess 
Dowager of Wales, is a plain building, 
more like the house of a private gentle- 
man, than the mansion of a prince ; his 
present Majesty has at various periods of 
his reign distinguished it by a temporary 
residence, and is now said to meditate 
building an appropriate palace, which will 
amply replace the loss of that of Rich- 
mond. The gardens of both these royal 
establishments join, and those of Kew 
arc peculiarly to be admired for their ex- 
otics, and a profusion of curious plants, 
with several buildings, among which a 
lofty Chinese Pagoda is a conspicuous ob- 
ject in every direction, as well as a per- 
fect model of that oriental species of 
architecture. These grounds are most 
neatly kept, but they do not command 
distant prospects, nor have they even a 
view of the river, but this disadvantage 
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may easily be surmounted, if they be- 
come incorporated with those of Ilich-^ 
mond, which will probably be the case, 
when the new palace is constructed, and 
the royal family make Kew a permanent 
residence* 

The Thames J now having for some time 
admitted the tide, and being swelled to 
the size of a vast river crowded with va- 
rious kinds of boats and barges, flows 
proudly from Kew between two popu- 
lous shores, lined with villages and fine 
seats, the most observable of which is that 
elegant Italian edifice which the late Lord 
Burlington placed in a delightful garden 
at Cbiswick, which is also omafmented 
with various buildings in an appropnate 
taste, and exhibits two magnificent cedars 
of Lebanon to the river. It soon afterwards 
passes Hammersmith, where its bank 
abounds in villas, and is crossed by a 
long old wooden bridge between the 
•corresponding towns and towers of Put- 
ney in Surry and Fulham in Middlesex. 
The scenery attendant on ihc Thamerh 
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! most beaotifuUy impressive in passing this 

. bridge, its width being greatly increased, its 

curves grattfuily formed, arid its busy 

tassemblage of boats and barges, presenting 

>a scries o£ objects in pcrprtual motion; the 

. 'Surry bank is Hecorated iwith Sir; Richard 

iHoare's fine seat laod plantations of 

^BarWs Elms, while that -of Middlesex 

{boasts theipalace and park of the Bishop 

of Loridon. . 

Though the : shore of Middlesex .has 
^ throughout; languished in an invaoriable 
flat, that of ^urry continues elevatcd,-and 
the 'heights of • Putney Heath and : iRoe- 
;kampton «thibit a chain of the most de- 
. lightful villas stretching westward, as far 
as,;{Richmon4 Park, and eastward tto 
-.Wandsworth. - Wimbledon Common lies 
behind these, towards the south, covering 
a large tract of uncultivated ground, 
neabrly level, which circumstance.has ren- 
ti^ed it peculiarly convenient for the oc- 
casional display of niilitary reviews, being 
so near tp the ^metropolis. 'Each side of 
this^ extended parallelogram commands 
Cc 
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very extensive views, that fronting the 
north overlobking the river with the 
vast plains of Middlesex, Hertfordshire^ 
and Buckinghamshire, whiFe that towards 
the west looks directly to the wooded 
heights of Richmond Park, with an aslant 
view of the Surry Downs, the Leith 
Hills in Sussex, and those of Hind-head 
on the borders of Hampshire, across. a 
singularly wild near ground, called Combe- 
Wood. The southern ridge, as well as 
a small portion of the western near the 
village of Wimbledon, is covered with a 
succession of charming villas, each of 
which vies with its neighbour in beauty, 
all commanding the range of the Surty 
Downs, with their intermediate vale, in 
great perfection, and one in particular, 
(which belongs to Mr, Chalie) being dis- 
tinguished by a grove most happily 
placed, and a choice cpUection of plants, 
exotics, and evergreens. The finely- 
wooded park of Lord Spencer covers all 
the eastern ridge, presenting a consider- 
-able terrace also to the south, on which 
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Stood that magnificent mansion, which 
some years ago perished by fire, but is 
now about to be replaced. The views 
from this noble and extensive place are 
singularly grand and varied, while the 
near ground is ornamented with a superb 
sheet of water, towards which the rich- 
est plantations feather down amidst va- 
rious sweet lawns and hollows, inter- 
spersed with a profusion of timber.. On 
the south, the vale, of Surry, with all its 
villages, appears grandly backed by the 
heathy ridges of Sydenham, and those 
above Croydon, extending to the waving 
line of the Downs as far as Leatherhead; 
on the east that greater plain expands 
itself beneath the still-advancing emi- 
nences of Surry, through which the 
Thames flows proudly towards th6 mighty 
capital of England, whose numerous 
towers and spires cover the whble hori- 
zon, vastly surpassed in height and bulk 
by St. Paulas Cathedral and Westminster ^ 
Abbey, and backed by the distant hills 
of Hig%ate .^nd Hampstead. 
C ca 
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The little river Wandle descending to 
the Thames at Wandsworth in'a srtiall ob- 
scure stream, BatterseaRise and Claptiam 
Common terminate the High grounds on 
the Surry side, which here at length be- 
comes flat and marshy towards the river ; 
feoth these eminences are overspread with 
villas which coinmand delightiful pr3s- 
pects, and some of these* are vety sdp'erb 
as well as extensive in their grounds. 
Through the modern woodenpile of Bat- 
tersea Bridge the T)iameS prqctt'ds in a 
fcroad stream to divide ^that vilkge from 
Chelsea, where it forrtis one of its bold- 
est reaches, often dangerous to boats in 
storms. 

This noble expanse of water is most 
perfectly commanded' from the fine tfer- 
race and^ octagon building at the (extre- 
mity of the late Mr. Aufrere's delightflil 
garden. This superb villa was formed, 
or greatly added to, by Lord Orford, when 
prime minister, and has been still more 
considerably improved by its late, accom- 
plished owner, who, together with iii$ 
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wortliy surviving lady, enlivened in this 
elegant retirement the cheerful evening 
of an active life virith the cliarms of select . 
society, dispensing those of conversation, . 
enhanced by ah impressive Tiospitallty, in 
which I have from my earliest years par- 
taken. The collection of paintings here 
4oes crejdit to the taste of ^hose vrho 
chose and arranged themV the garden 
also is laid out admirably, ' in tfte centre 
of which.a fine print-room overlooks the 
Thames, taking in the distant hills of 
Surry^ Chelsea Collge is clpseadjoining, 
with its three large fronts opening to tTie 
river across an extensive garden ; this 
highly-laudable institution 'is well con- 
ducted, and the noble rooms of its chapel 
and hall are worthy of notice,^ but it loses 
somethmg in figure by being built of" red! 
brick. The ornamented grounds of Ra- 
nelagh adjoin to the garden of Chelsea 
College, in the midst of which its grand 
rotunda starts up, often 4isplaying a 
second court of Comus to the T^hames. 
'J'he not-insimilar scenic s|ic\^ of Vaux- 
Cc3 
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hall graces the opposite shore somewhat 
lower, beyond which the river opens at 
once upon the majestic arches of West- 
minster Bridge, dividing the lofty piles 
of its abbey and hall from the venerable 
fabric of Lambeth Palace. 

Such is the superb approach made by 
this noble river to our capital, which for 
more than five miles covers its banks with 
a profusion of spires, towers, and palaces, 
finely exhibited from the thre? bridg<?s 
of Westminster, Black-Friars, and Lon- 
don. The bold sweep made by the Thames 
between the two first of these bridges, 
adds greatly to the effect of the whole, 
and the vast Cathedral of St. Paul, with 
its dome, proudly elevated above the 
numerous churches of the city, appears 
in all the pride of Grecian architecture. 
The lofty pillar of the Monument, and 
the high bastions of the Tower, front the 
great borough of South wark below Lon- 
don Bridge, where the view of the river 
terminates in a crowd of shipping of all 
nations, vUiph apparently closes up its 
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channel with a thick forest of masts. A 
more minute description of such grc4t 
and well-known objects would be both 
difEcult and unnecessary, yet could not 
they be passed over more cursorily in an 
account of tfie Thames, aiid its striking 
attendant scenery. 

The populous appearance of a city by no 
means terminates at the Tower, for the 
suburb of Wapping unites with the out- 
skirts of Stepney; and Lyme-house, with 
a train of houses and its lofty church, 
covers the shores of Middlesex and E^sex, 
AS they unite. On the opposite side, 
Rotherhithc almost incorporates itself 
with Southwark, and stretches out to 
Dcptford within the borders of Kent ; 
all these places abound in public and pri- 
vate docks towards the river^ but a vast 
design of improvement is about to be 
adopted in these great naval repositories. 

The Fleetf an inconsiderable stream, 
descends southward from Lord Mans- 
field's fine grounds at Caen- Wood be- 
tween Hampstead and Highgate, to the 
Cc 4 
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central partsof London, Where it formed 
in its way t^^in the Thames the ofEcn^ 
sive hollow of Fleet Ditch, which is now' 
ccjvered over ; nothing else dlstinguishcsf 
the course of this river. 

The Lea divides Essex in great part 
from Middlesex, and falls into tfie Thames^ 
a' little below Stepney. It rises near Lu- 
ton in Bedfordshire, pursuing a south- 
east course to Hertford and Ware, after 
which it flows throughout nearly south- 
ward. Though in itself but a sluggish 
river, >/A^ jLf a- traverses for the most part 
a^ very pleasant country, and particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Hertford; It is 
joined and increased by various small 
streams about the central part of its 
course, of which the Stort, the Quart, the 
Bean, and the Maran, are the principal, 
though unattended with any memorable 
features. Soon after its outset, the late 
Lord Bute swelled the Lea into a consi- 
derable lake to adorn his fine park of 
Luton Hoo, which is proudly overlooked 
by the stately, but unfi.nished, pile of his 



hpttse. Htid the immei^e design b^en 
ccbipieted, thb would: haye been by fftio 
tike first modern seat in England; in itS: 
present state^ itboaste many grand apart--, 
nients, and exhibits a library of vaat cxr 
tent and boaiuty, adotn^A, with a,npl>lfi 
coliection of pictures. The Lea soon af-. 
teiwacdl^ undergoes another artificial ea-. 
lirgement in the park belonging to 
Brocket; the ornamen,ted seat of Lord 
MellDocne ; it? then traver^sea part of the 
Marquis of S^sbury's domain at Hat- 
fkld, but is too distant £rom the house 
to add' much to its prospect. That noble 
pile overlooks great part of Hertfordshire 
from its proud eminence, and is one of 
the finest specimens of old Engli&h archi- 
tecture, about the reign of James L when 
the Grecian orders were somewhat oddly 
engrafted on the Gothic fabric, though 
their union gave an air of considerable 
grandeur to large buildings. Burghley, 
Longleat, and Audley-^E^d, are co-tem- 
porary sti^uctures, but they have an ad- 
vantage over Hatfield in being built with 
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stone, the latter being of bricki with 
stone facings and ornaments. Hatfield, 
nevertheless,, is a very grand edifice, and 
its stone colonade in firoht is in particular 
wonderfully light and elegant. l*he Lea 
passes a number of fin^ seats in the valley 
it forms by Hertford and Ware, the most 
striking of which is Ware Park ; it after- 
wards becomes much enlarged, and run9 
for some distance parallel with the great 
canal called the New River, which is of so 
much importance to our metropolis. The 
Lea then enters a larger vale, bounded 
on one side by the wooded hills of Ep- 
ping Forest, and on the other by the 
heights of Barnet and Highgate ; the 
level afterwards becomes very consider- 
able as this river approaches Hackndy, 
and still more so, as it advances towards 
the Thames. 

Between the mouth of the Lea, and 
that chain of populous villages which 
form the outskirts of London on this side, 
a very extraordinary semicircular con^-? 
pass is made by the Thames, alniogt q^-v 
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dosing a marshy flat, which has obtained 
the title of the Isle of Dogs, and is said 
to be remarkably rich in its pasture. Op- 
posite to this level, where the small stream 
of the Ravenhone descends from Hayes and 
Louisham, the lofty spire of Deptford, 
arid the magnificent hospital of Green- 
wich, backed by its well-wooded park 
and observatory, grace the Kentish shore 
with great splendour, a:bove which the 
elevated ground of Blackheath displays 
its numerous villas and pleasant villages, 
commanding striking views over London, 
and across the river towards Essex. Green- 
wich s^em3 fated for superb institutions, 
having been once the favourite palace of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the theatre of those 
gay courtly displays which distinguished 
her reign. In the time of her successors and 
the commonwealth it gradually fell into 
neglect, but was afterwards converted to 
the noblest of all purposes in a maritime 
country, when the present splendid edi- 
fice was erected, and destined for the re- 
^ef of aged and infirm seamen* This 
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structure is far superior to.anjr of our, pa- 
laces^ and greatly cxcels^^at founded. fpK. 
soldiers at (^l^plsea, both in extent, archir. 
tqcture, and its surrounding territory;; it, 
is built off the feacst w^hite stonj^iind 
finished in tha most ex<iuisite Griccijyi 
taste, wi|t;h a most supprb, chapel a^d^ 
hall, each of which is covered with ^ 
dpme. Abounding ip welL-chosen on^a- 
ment, and stretching, ou^tj in^ a great com- 
pass to front the river in^ two piles, it np. 
where appears heavy or gaudy in its de- 
corati^on, whi9h is everywhere chaste aij^d 
proper; could a defect be s^t;at^d[, it shoijil^ 
seem to be the wa,ut of a sijifficien^t cen- 
tral edifice to unite two such ^agniftcent 
corresponding wings, vvhich is but indif- 
ferently supplied by the low structure of 
the govemor*s house.. Such a building 
a^ that of the elegant doin,e of the Majson 
dcs Invalids at f^aria wpul^ accomplish 
this purpose, and I understand somq 
such stpictx^re was originally injiended, 
but has been left to a future ag^ to finish. 
As it stands at present, the wind of s^ 
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stfetiger ' is iiiost pleasingly' affected with 
the liberality and propriety of ttie design, 

'as well as with tKe beauty of its execu- 
tion, especially when he surveys such 

'crowds of these veteran defenders of 
their* country, cither' sitting at their ease 

^lincler the cbloiiades'or on the befithes in 
tlie paifk, or s6metitties froin the terrace 

*^m front, overlooking the numerous ship- 
ping transported by the Tfiimes, 2ind thus 

' calmly contemplating the' former theatre 

*^6f their active life. 
^ 'Greenwich !^ark, descending in kn 

'^abrupt flopeffom Black-heath, charm- 
ingl/ planted both in' avefniies' and single 
ftees, and commanding the ridblest pf6s- 

* J)ec'ts, IS opdn to the public, its ' summit 

^^being crowned with an '^ o'bsfervatofy, 
where the office of professorif now most 
respectably occupied by the distrnguisHed 
talents of Dr. Maskelyne. So tiridiim- 
'Stahced, Or'eenWich is the faVbtirite resi- 

' dehte of ttizny agreeable Fartiilies, afad 

' ' few spots e^n' excel it 'in ihc singular ard- 

/Vihti^es'bf fts s^fl'ect toHety, as^wcH' as^in 
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its delightful yvalks and rides, and its esLsjr 
access to Lrondon. 

From the mouth of the Lea and the 
extremity of the Isle of Dogs, the Thames 
makes another sweep to reach Woolwich, 
which great repository and foundery of 
our artillery lies spread on the Kentish 
shore beneath some well-formed high 
grounds covered with woods, whereof 
one is occupied by the delightful village 
of Charlton, and the old Gothic mansion 
of Sir Spencer Wilson. Shooters. Hill 
rises with considerable grandeur above 
these to a kind of apexj over which. the 
great Dover road passes, and is covered 
with several high buildings, the principal 
of which (on the south-west side, which 
is well-wooded) is. a tower built in the 
upper part of the spacious grounds, of 
Lady James at Eltham. The justly-ce- 
lebrated prospect from Shooters Hill has 
often been thought to bear away the 
palm from that of Richmond, but, in my 
opinion^ the features of these rival emi- 
nences are too different to admit easily 
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of comparison; and it might be little less 
absurd to compare the naval display from 
Portsdown in Hampshire, with the moun- 
tainous scenery of Wales or the High- 
lands of Scotland. From Shooters Hill, 
the great windings of the Thames, filled 
with sails, and the superb display of the 
metropolis at the distance of eight miles, 
aire the chief objects; but the scenery im- 
mediately on the banks of the river being 
marshy, is by no means equal to the rich 
meads of Twickenham, Ham, and lile- 
worth, nor is the Thames itself so clear, 
though far more extended. Almost the 
whole of Essex lies stretched out below, 
and many parts of Hertfordshire, Bed- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire, and Oxford- 
shire close the horizon towards the north. 
On the west, the curiously-formed bills 
of Sydenham seem to join the Surry 
downs by the long ridge of Norwood, 
and the southern view covers a great; part 
of the interior of Kent, to the boundary 
of the delightful vale ofEiverhead. 
Within view from Shooters Hill, in 
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this expanse, a* bold mount rises abruprtjy 
from a sihgularly-«wild, but by no measis 
level plain, (which bears a forest-like Ap- 
pearance>) covered with the) plantations, 
and crowned with the villa of Holwood- 
Hill, lately the temporary retirement of 
the Right Hon. William Pitt/ from the 
laborious exertions of his official duties. 
Except that the Thames itself is too dis- 
tant to enliven the plain below, the; po- 
sition of this spot is not imlike that;of 
St. Anne's Hill in Surry,rand'^d3e two 
opposed ni^inisters -hkve Bhcwn a 'choice 
not insimilar in the places they "hitJre 
sotight to' eriibellish, as -well ias in 'the 
object of their bmbiti on. Ghearfulness 
and hospitality are also said dike to'iiaVe 
prevailed atHolwoody-ahd !the numerous 
train of its visitors exp!rtssed that tetr6Ag 
attachment to Mr .Pitt, which his ex- 
traordinary talerits conlmatided, though 
his leisure would nob allow him to ddopt 
the literary occupations and rutral pursuits 
to which Mr^ Fox devotes hihpiself M'ith, 
such success'in Surry. When -we observe 



r-i 
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two such brilliant stars moving in their 
alternate spheres, a vain wish is apt to 
arise in many a patriotic breast, that, by 
a happy junction, they might at some 
period have formed a splendid constella- 
tion for the glory and happiness of Eng- 
land, and so contributed to dispel the 
storms which have long^ blackened our 
political horizon. 

A little below Woolwich, on the op- 
posite shore, the Rodtng descends from 
the central parts of Essex, rising at no 
great distance from Dunmow, and de- 
scending southward through that deep 
tract of land which bears from it the 
name of the Rodtngs of Essex, several vil- 
lages of that title being also dispersed 
about it. At Chipping-Ongar, it makes 
a compass by the west, under the hills of 
Woodford in Epping Forest, and turns 
ultimately by Wanstead towards the 
east. From Ongar, its course is at first 
through a pleasant vale adorned with va- 
rious seats and villages, while the heights 
of Epping Forest are thickly overspread 

bd 
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with superb villas, mostly belonging to 
the opulent citizens of Lx)ndon, wrho 
more than vie with the nobility in these 
districts. Copped Hall, the fine place of 
the Conyers family, is a seat of a supe- 
rior order, covering the ridge, which, near 
Epping, divides the valley of the Lea from 
that oithe Roding, and surrounded by the 
extensive Forest of Epping. But the 
first in grandeur of all these places, is the 
splendid, though deserted palace, built by 
the late Lord Ty Iney at Wanstead, which 
rises far above the rest in all the pride and 
grace of Italian architecture. It is in- 
deed a very noble pile, containing a long 
range of apartments, and the grand 
avenue to its front, surrounding a large 
basin, is very striking, though in the for- 
mal taste of the last age. Viewed from 
across the Thames, it forms a striking ob- 
ject in. the landscape of Shooters Hill and 
the opposite heights of Kent, from the 
immensity of its bulk, and the whiteness 
of the stone. The course of the Roding 
is afterwards through a flat h^ Barking 
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to the Thames. This is the last river 
which joins the Thames on the Essex side^ 
except an inconsiderable stream from 
Romford, anci another from Purfleet in 
the marshes. The Kentish shore still 
continues elevated, and Belvedere, the 
.elegant seat of Lord Eardley, covers a 
considerable rise with its plantations near 
•Erith, commanding" two great reaches .of 
the river, and both its coasts, very hap- 
pily. * The Cray^ and the Darenth, on the 
part of Kent, bring their tributary streams 
from the interior of that fertile county, 
sinking below Crayford and Dartford, 
(the towns which derive their names from 
them) into the marshes which encompass 
the Thames on the east of Erith. De- 
lightful vales are formed by each of these 
streams, which are ornamented with 
villas in the utmost profusion, on which 
Foote's Cray-place on the former exhibits 
a striking edifice in the Italian taste in 
the midst of grounds very well managed, 
and the whiole ridge descending from 
Bromley by Chisselhurst, beautifully 
Dd2 
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wooded, inclines on the south to this 
pleasant little stream. The Darenth can 
scarcely be called a superior river in size, 
each partaking in the figure and appear- 
ance of a limpid rivulet, except where 
swelled in the various grounds appertain- 
ing to the seats near which they pass ; it 
is notwithstanding far transcendant in 
beauty, and the vale it forms is one of 
the most jJeasing and highly ornamented 
in England. It rises from several small 
streams in the range of hills bounding 
Surry, whose shelving sides are thickly 
interspersed with beech woods and plan- 
tations, contrasted finely with chalky 
cliffs. At Westerham it exhibits its 
charming vale in perfection, the pictu-* 
resque spire of which neat county town 
rises from a happy eminence above the 
river, backed by the fine groves and ex- 
tensive park of Mr. Ward at Squirries. 
The grounds and woods of Hill-place, 
celebrated for its cascades, and formed by 
the taste of the late Lord Hilsborough^r 
extend along the waving line of hilb 
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which divide this line of country on the 
south from the rich weald of Sussex; and 
the antient church of Brasted^ with its 
pleasant parsonage and long street, oc- 
cupy a central point in the valley. Seats 
of every description, highly favoured by 
nature, and abundantly decorated by art, 
embellish this most beautiful of the Ken- 
tish vales, and seem almost joined with 
each other, as you follow the descent of 
the Darenth. That amiable and accom- 
plished physician. Dr. Turton, has built 
an Italian palace at Brasted, which may 
be justly called the Temple of ^scula- 
pius, and there enjoys, with his excellent 
lady, the placid evening of an active life, 
in select society, and acts of liberality and 
utility to his neighbours, enlivened by a 
constant attention to the improvement 
of his grounds. An extensive park rises 
above it, and two terraces command the 
valley admirably; but the finest feature of 
all is a large knowl ascending precipi- 
tately above the house, entirely covered 
with forest trees, in which the beeches 
3 
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are predominant, and intersected with 
walks. Immediately opposite, is that 
little Eden constituted by the exquisite 
taste of Lord Frederic Campbell at Comb- 
Bank ; and the shingled spire of Sun- 
drish rises beautifully above its village^ 
which may also boast its pafsonage, or- 
namented judiciously by the taste of Dr. 
Vyse, and some delightful grounds be- 
longing to the Bishop of London's villa, 
Riverhead, from which the valley takes 
its name, soon succeeds, on the right of 
which. Lord Amherst's fine place of Mon- 
treal extends along the rising grounds 
marked with a high pillar to commemo- 
rate the meeting of the brothers of that 
family after their perils encountered in 
America ; while still further back, the 
house and grounds, embellished by the 
late Sir Charles Farnaby, cover the un- 
dulating sides of a charming hollow* 
Mr, Polhill's antient seat appears between 
the avenues in the vale ; and Lord Stan- 
iiope's finely planted park of Chevening 
rises in the most beautiful swells above 
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his house, charmingly overspread with 
evergreens, and crowned with woods, 
above the summit of which, the clump, 
distinguished afar by the name of the 
Knockholt Beeches, exalts itself. The 
village of Chevening is pleasant, where 
its worthy rector, Mr. Preston, enjoys the 
combined blessings of retirement and li-. 
tcrature, justly respected by all surround- 
ing him. The town of Sevenoaks rises on 
the hills bounding the southern side of 
this vale from Riverhead, which are there 
covered with the magnificent park sur- 
rounding Knowle, the antient collegiate 
mansion of the Dukes of Dorset. AH 
the trees of the forest flourish eminently 
in this vast tract of ground, but the 
groves of beech are by far most luxuriant, 
and the swells of its ground arc uncom- 
monly beautiful. Water alone is want- 
ing to please the eye, for though two 
terraces at each extremity of the park 
command immense views over the vales 
of the Medway and the Darenth, neither 
pf those rivers is considerable enough tp 
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make ^id^tii^iguished feature in the land-^ 
scape^ bufe-tit&^eat extent make^ ^dbplc 
amends for an omission which could ti6C 
well be supplied without a vast lakie or 
an arm of the sea. The majestic hills .of 
the Park of Penshur&t are visible frctei 
hence ill. the centre of the vale of Med-* 
way, -crowned with fine ' groves, which 
contsain the now-singular appendage of a 
Heuonry; beneath it is that antient t\xt^ 
retted man^on, which was fiM^merly the 
favoured residence of Sir Philip Sydney, 
andthe classic ground of his Arcadia. Both 
this pld house and that of Knowle contain 
some >good apartments, and valuable 
pictures, but each are more gloomy in 
their interior than they should be; 
Knowle, in particular, would benefit 
greatly by the levelling some dedayed 
walls and gardens, and opening the man- 
sion more towards its fine park • The 
pleasing seats of Lord Cdmden, Mr; 
Noailles, and Mrs. Hardinge, continue, 
with various others, to decorate the vale 
of the Darenth as it widens, and de-^ 
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scends in a waving line by Famingham 
and Dartford almost northward to the 
Thames. 

That great river has now collected all 
its forces, and rolls on, encompassed more 
and more by marshes, in a broad stream 
with frequent windings to the sea ; the 
memorable towers of Tilbury-Fort in 
Essex, fronting the high spire and 
town of Gravesend, full of Ihipping, are 
t^e last striking objects it passes, as it 
winds round the extensive marshes of 
Cliff, forming the Icing reach called the 
Hope. The shores here recede consider-' 
ably, till the fortress and numerous ves- 
sels of Sheemess at the point of the Isle 
of Shepey, opposite the marshy tract 
called the Isle of Grain, formed by a 
small river of that name, mark the junc- 
tion oitbe Medway with the sea which //t^ 
Thames makes at the Note, where both 
rivers combined are soon lost in the Gei^ 
J3aan Ocean. 

The pecult^ character of ibe Thames 
Ee 
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s^>Dt renstns to be ckscribed^ wbkBr 
may be done in a few words^ as thii 19 
one of those rivers which rather derive 
dieir characters from the countries 
throu^ which they flow, than impose 
one by their boldness and rapidity on the 
tract they pursue. The Thomes traverses 
some of the richest and most central parts 
of Engknd, and even in its most hilljr 
districts, where its current is naturally 
strongest, can never be called properly a 
rapid stream. It is by no daeans, how- 
ever, a ftiug^h river> and is throisghotst 
distinguishable ibr the majestic progress 
of its pure silver stream, which generally 
fills its verdant banks, and is rarely dis* 
coloured with mud, except after great 
floods. To these tt is occasictnally liable, 
and theif influence is very extensive, ms 
w^U a&of long cositintiance, in Ae level 
parts of its trftct> making the wkpU 
country appear like a siea> and many* t£ 
the towns and villages like islands, wheft 
viewed from the several eminences com- 
mutiding the phun i >^t k the miKhief 
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k does far inferior to that creaAed by die 
9malkr and more rapid streams, and the 
fertility, which takes place on its retiring 
within its banks, is most abundant. Tks 
Lis is not a very considerable river till it 
passes Oxford, where it meets theCherwen^ 
but increases much in dignity and width 
after it ha^ formed its junction with tfu 
Thame, and assumed its proper title of 
the TTtama ; it also siifFo's a manifest en- 
largement from the accession of the Ken^ 
nett. That part of its course, which 
leads from WaUingford to Reading, Hen^ 
ley, Maiiow, and Maidenhead Bridge, is 
most distinguished by romantic scenery 
and natural beauty, leading through TaW 
leys bounded by bills richly cloathod 
with beech woods, and finely embellished 
l^ the seats of many of our principal no** 
bility and gentry. Vast plains succeed, 
where Ike Thames appears the principal 
ifeatuit, from various great protruding 
eminences; and mighty works of art 
adorn its banks, which abound in popu- 
lous towns and villages, as it approaches 
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the capital of England. It is there $^ 
superb tide river, full of vessels of every 
description, which arrest the eye strongly 
in the bold sweeps it afterwards makes 
through increasing marshes, to the sea, 
and to the end it j^reserves that air of 
placid dignity and iniposing consequence, 
which distinguish so eminently this mo- 
narch of the British rivers. 

T/ie Thames may boast the highest 
commercial importance, and its mer- 
chantmen crowd all theports of the habit- 
able worlds from the burning coast of 
Africa to the extremities of India and 
China ; and from the continent and 
islands of America to the frozen shores 
of the Baltic, and the north of Europe 
and Asia. In its bosom also are con- 
structed many of those mighty floating 
bulwarks, with which Great Britain has 
so long and powerfully protected her 
trade^ bidding defiance to the fleets of 
ber enemies. 

THE END. 

T* BBoflejy P^ter, B«lt Govt, Fleet Stteet. 
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